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INTRODUCTION 


1. Past Censuses. — Leaving out of calculation the crude enumeration 
attempt of 1873 which yielded unreliable results, the first Census of the State 

excluding the Frontier Illaqas was taken in 1891 synchronously with the rest of 

India although it substantially fell short of the Indian standard both in respect 
of the statistical data and the descriptive material. The Census of 1901 was 
again no better as it failed to effect any appreciable improvement on its pre- 
decessor on account of scant attention which it received. The honour of being 
called the First Regular Census of the State was, no doubt, reserved for the 
1911 Census when the operations were conducted in strict and punctilious con- 
formity with the Imperial rules under the supervision of a whole-time lent officer 

who collected detailed first-hand information alx)ut the country by undertakintr 
extensive tours. ^ 


The results of his untiring efforts and zealous labours in the cause of the 

State Census are embodied in the Census Report of 1911 which is one of the 
most comprehensive and valuable documents on the subject. This was followed 
by the Census of 1921 which also precisely followed the lines laid down by the 
Government of India Census authorities. 


embodies the results of the fifth 

"" 1931, which in reality 

IS the third regular Census of the State. The Census operations of 1931 have 

from Start to finish synchronized with the rest of India by conforming in all its 

essentials to the standard instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for 

if tt Ai 1 °^ the Census. This report accordingly forms a part 

of the All India Census Volumes issued under the general editorship of the Census 

Commissioner for India who has assigned to this volume the 24th number in his 

pnsus senes. The report is divided into three parts— Part I being the main 

report with subsidiary and marginal tables, Part II containing the Imperial and 

State tables, and 1 art III being the final Administrative Report of the Census 
operations. Besides these village tables have also been printed in vernacular to 
give at a glance the population of each village by religions as also the numbei of 

inhabited houses. A complete account of the method and procedure followed in 

bring^ing to successful completion the v.irious important stages of the 1931 Census 
Will be found in the Administrative Volume (Part III) which being mainly inLnT 
ed for the technical guidance of the future Census Officer is not of Efficient 
mterest or utility to the general reader of the Census Reports who at the S 
requires a very brief description of the various stages of the Census to enaLT^ 
to understand as to how the thing is done. The following paragr^pts have the ^ 

fore been inserted in this introduction just to give our readers^ a 

of the practical stages of the operations. If anyTeader is not sattsfe? with 
brief account he would be well advised to refer to the Administrative Vobmt. 

3. Census Divisions and Aerenev. — The Cen^nc . j 

21st of February 1930 by Rai BahaLr Lala ™ Ram f forn?lH 
Minister of His Highness’ Government) who was designated as Officer 
Duty and was given a Secretary in the person of ^Pandit Hira M 
B. sc., LL. B., formerly Secretary to the Minister for Develo^Lent. ^ 

Besides the Census the Rai Bahadur was entrncteH 
important duties viz., Private Domains’ assimilation tht^ with various other 

mittees’ work and the settlement of the pending Public 
Domains. During his eight months’ erneebon ^th tS 

zi its*' *>•- “Sktrsts 

.h. 
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Indian Government and the Census Department was placed under the control of 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Anant Ram, B. A., Settlement Commissioner, and the designa- 
tion of the Secretary to the Officer on Special Duty was changed into that of 
Assistant Census Commissioner. 

Soon after the starting of the office a Census Regulation was enacted to 
arm the Census agency with necessary powers for the taking of the Census. 
Next came the preparation of the general village register containing the number 
of villages and hamlets together with the number of inhabited houses in each 
which was followed by the division of the entire country into fifteen Census 
districts each under District Census Officer which office was filled by the Wazirs 
Wazarat in the districts, the Municipal Presidents in cities and the Political 
Agent in the Political Illaqas in Gilgit. In the tahsils the operations were con- 
ducted by the Tahsildars who had under them the Charge Superintendents, 

Supervisors and Enumerators exercising control over their respective units the 

charges, circles and blocks. A block contained upto 50 houses, a circle comprised 
10 to 15 blocks and a charge included a number of circles. All these jobs were 
manned by voluntary workers both official and non-official — the enumerators being 
generally recruited from the ranks of private gentlemen, school teachers, village 
Lambardars, forest guards and students. The bulk of supervisors was supplied 
by the Patwaris while the Charge Superintendents were selected from amongst 
the Girdauars, Naib-Tahsildars, Forest Rangers, Inspectors of Police, Sericulture 
and Customs Departments. With the exception of the workers of the Political 
Illaqas for whose remuneration Rs. 800 were got sanctioned at the instance of the 
Political Agent, Gilgit, no remuneration was paid to the Census workers most of 
whom were, however, granted Census Certificates for meritorious services. 

4. House-numbering and Training of Census Staff. — After the correct pre- 
paration and check of the general village registers and the delimitation of Census 
Divisions the next step was the numbering of houses and preparation of house 
lists which was completed on the 10th of November 1930. In the cities of 
jammu and Srinagar as also in the town of Sopore which had a Municipality at 
the time of the house-numbering, permanent house-numbering was carried out 
by nailing to the outer door of each house black iron plates bearing white Census 
house-numbers. After the house-numbering, training was imparted to the Census 
agency to equip them for the work of preliminary enumeration. The instruc- 
tions poured from the Census Commissioner to the District Census Officers 
whence they filtered down to the Charge Superintendents, Supervisors and from 
the Supervisors to the Enumerators. Census Conferences were held at all 
principal centres where the object of each column and the correct method of 
filling it were explained to the workers to elliminate errors as far as practicable. 

5. Preliminary Record. — The preliminary enumeration work was started 
on the 1st of January 1930 and completed on the 1st of F'ebruary 1931. In the 
Mufassil this work was mostly done by the Patwari-Supervisors (instead of 
enumerators) who in some cases wrote up the entire number of the enumeration 
books of their circles during the first fortnight, leaving only the record of fresh 
arrivals and deletion of absentees to the enumerators. The first twenty-five days 
of the month of February 1931 were reserved for check and correction of the 
preliminary record and this period was one of the greatest activity for the Census 
officers. The entries were scrutinized by the Supervisors and the mistakes com- 
ing to the notice of the Census authorities were circulated through inspection notes 
to the Census agency to enable avoidance of similar pitfalls in other districts. 
Touring this period of l.J months the Census Commissioner toured extensively 
throughout the Kashmir Province while the Assistant Commissioner covered a 
number of tahsils of the Jammu Province to impart first-hand instruction and 
afford authentic interpretation of doubtful points. 

6. Actual Census.— The final enumeration or the actual Census was taken 
on the night of the 26th February 1932 between 7 P. M. and 12 P. M. when the 
enumerators visited each house to verify the record of the preliminary enumera- 
tion. Ordinary movement was restricted by previous issue of a proclamation ask- 
ing people not to fix this date for any festivals, ceremonies or weddings and stay 
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awake in their homes with a light till the enumerator had visited them. Special 
enumerators posted -at the principal outlets and inlets of tlie cities and at the 
principal crossings did not allow anybody to pass unless he was enumerated and 
granted a pass. Special arrangements for Census of cantonments, railway areas, 
boat population, camping giounds, cart stands on roads, hotels, and sarais etc., 
were also niade to make the Census as accurate as possible. The Census of distant 
localities whose totals could not reach within the prescribed time was arranged a 
few days prior to the 26th of February 1931, but special care was taken to keep 
the number of such non-synchronous localities as small as possible. 


7. Attitude of the People. — The people in general extended close and 
cordial co-operation at the present Census by readily supplying all the information 
demanded of them and the fact that although a Census Regulation was duly enact- 
ed no occasion arose for its enforcement, is sufficient testimony of the friendly 
attitude and good will of the public. ^ 


ki After taking the final Census the enumerators of 

each block met their Supervisors on the morning of the 27th February 1931 at an 

appointed place to prepare the enumerators’ abstract for each block giving the 

number of houses and the total of persons male and female residing in the block. 

From the block abstract was forthwith compiled the circle summary with the ut- 

Zhv hv setting the totals of each block worked up indepen- 

dently by different enumerators. The circle summaries were personally taken by 

centre tb 'Z'' ‘ Superintendents concerned at a previously fix-ed 

centre with the greatest possible expedition where the charge summary was pre- 

pared and checked by indeiiendent totalling. Tlie Charge SupennteLents des- 

patched these to the District Census Officers who telegraphed the district totals to 

r-’d'a and the srati Census cZLZfoner 

Commissioner for India on the 4th .March 1931 -one day earlier than in Ig^l 
Z the arrangements mad<' and the accuracj’ of the totals collected 

final toZs®5 3 i b^ / (3,645,339) fell short of the 

C»l. o, 28 p™; |»Mac or'“p£™ ° »' 

the work of abstraction and tabulation comprising three distinct stages fZ ’ ^ 

zr:opied^rez;Spnri.f£ 

distinguish between different religions and civil conditioZ Thi! symbols to 

sorting, which required sorting and counting of slios for evrrarf 'Z by 

the Imperial and State Tables At tKf^ tK' ^ f ^ ^^traction of material for 

sorters Zkets were ^sSd !rthe co!^^^^^^^^^ - the 

vmcial and the State totals were struck for putting the tabSTZlJe finM 

to the m o^'pVagr 198^^^^^^^^ ‘‘’i! ^het 1987 

Tabulation Offices were closed, the pending coZlhiHo^n hudgetted grant the 
the Direction Office for completion.^ ® compilation work being taken over by 

and sex ^onstftut'on of tZfa^rdlSL"^^ educated persons 

enquiries undertaken in conjunction with the TpnZ k ,'^®ce the special 

schedules which required' serrate coZn^ sortW of separate 

economic enquiry though originally intended to h^rnnH .“’"P'^ation. The 
staff was subsequently dropped under orders of ‘he Census 

the ethnographic enquiry proposed by the Census^Comm Government, and 
the closing months of the Census could Z b. Commissioner for India during 
and expert medical staff. undertaken for want of timi 
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appreciation of the results were prepared by the Direction Office which had also 
to prepare the various marginal tables, maps and diagrams. For this additional 
work a bonus of Rs. 400 was distributed amongst the clerks of the Direction Office. 

12. Report Drafting. — The drafting of the Census Report was taken in hand 

in the month of Bhadon 1989 and completed before the 15th of Magh 1989, the 
whole Work occupying slightly over five months. Instead of receiving handy 
notes of decennial departmental activities for use in connection with the pre- 
paration of this report some of the departments sent us their whole volumes of 
annual administration report files for the first ten years transferring to our 
shoulders the labour of culling out the necessary materials. 

13. Cost of the Census,— The total cost of th^ 1931 Census as shown in the 
statement appended to the Administrative Volume amounts to Rs. 149,508 only 
out of which Rs. 15,698 and Rs. 433 are recoverable from the Jagirs of Poonch 
and Chenani respectively being the proportionate share of the cost of Census 
operations of the Jagirs concerned which were borne by the State from start to 
finish. The incidence of cost per mille of the population works to Rs. 41 
against Rs. 44 of the 1921 Census. In case Rs. 14,000 spent on printing which 
was got done at the Government Presses were also deducted on the analogy of 
all other Government Departments none of which pays a penny to the Govern- 
ment Presses for printing charges the total cost falls down to Rs. 135,508 on the 
basis of which the cost per mille works to Rs. 37 i. e.y Rs. 7 less than that in 1921. 

In making this deduction we are supported by the instance of the Cochin 
State which has excluded the printing charges from their cost as is evidenced by 
the following extract from the Cochin Census Administration Report : — 


‘‘Tills (loos not include the cost of the fonn<. reports etc*., printed nt the Cochin 
Government Press which is debited to .stationery and printing”. 

It is indeed highly gratifying to record that the present Census has been 
able to show substantial decrease in expenditure in spite of the considerable 
increase in work as compared with 1921. Against 24 tables (22 Imperial and 2 
Provincial) of 1921 the present Census has 39 tables (20 Imperial, 8 State and 
11 Fertility) besides the much larger volume of the report. 

The present Tables Volume having 337 pages beats its predecessor by 
over one hundred pages of print while the printed matter of the Report Volume 
occupies 340 pages against 216 of the 1921 Report. The bulk of both these 
volumes therefore exceeds the 1921 Reports by about 225 pages which viewed 
along with the decrease of Rs. 7 in cost of Census per mille of population dis- 
closes no mean achievement of the present Census. The Census Superintendent 
of Cochin State is not far from truth in styling the work of 1931 asalmost double 
that of 1921. 

This could not have been possible without the genuine and whole-hearted 
co-operation of the District Census Officers and Municipal Presidents on whom 
devolved the responsibility of conducting the Census in their respective districts. 
To them as also to the large bands of honorary workers under them — the Charge 
Superintendents, Supervisors and Enumerators — we offer our sincerest thanks for 
the devotion of their precious hours and energies to the Census work. It was the 
close and cordial co-operation of all the workers, official and non-official, that en- 
abled the successful completion of the Census operations. It is indeed a pity that 
financial stringency did not permit a substantial recognition of the services of the 
workers by grant of cash rewards. Still good work was not allowed to go un- 
noticed and appreciation was all the same conveyed through grant of Census 
Certificates as a token of meritorious service rendered to His Highness* Govern- 
ment. These certificates besides being emblems of loyalty serve as good re- 
commendation for obtaining paid temporary service in the Tabulation Offices of 
the next Census as the Census authorities prize the Census experience among sub- 
ordinates much above their academic qualifications. 
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In this connection the name of J. H. Todd Esquire, Political At-ent 

Gilgit, who was in charge of the Census operations within the Political Illaq^ of 

Gilgit IS deserving of special mention as it is through his commendah . ^ ? 

that the present Census has been able to place before the public heater Ss 
of these less-known regions which hitherto used to be enumerated on a Sner S 

^d ^sL^piht e“id.^ :rr«r?t" 

OmcesSSeSSpSitfi;:?^^ 

Stedsbcs, was by^no^ elnSTsmSune'^^'ft ll'’- 

almost all extended co-operation to the best o/tLfr\bi!itv'^ahro'^'^ 1 ° 

of Mr Raia Ram n » c . aoiiity although the names 

Sn'^^r Via 

the maximum output fro V'he huV eT^^ "u° 

an. Sr.Xal.:' I'n ^1“ 

Panbir VoUr“pVssVm^^^ ‘J5 Staff of the 

.genuine co-operation good deal of savings have b^en ^feSed 

..quisi.SnJ*'' "» »»>' »"'"e in co-opera, i„„ 

varion, H a" »' >!.« 

gr;r;r' •» 

Bar-ai-Lawg' c.g!g'|,f,"Lo™rblfHe^^^^^ of H “SA®"’"'"' *•’ 

«"* “« ~ “ tr pr^p^S; 

Indp, lre°?Sd" XS/.£' ,Co”n.i„i„„e, f„r 

indeed inestimable as none else than ourfelves is mo ^ operations is 

trouble which the Doctor had to undertake for of the pains and 

mass of the tiresome statistics and re^Tnl Z uZnT^ *" ‘^e huge 

chapters of the Report Volume. ® ^ unending pages of the dozen 

heIpwhxhh™oVti“eVb?thrronsiltati^^^^ reflecting on the great 

of previous works and records of the Census So fL r™° store 

the authors regret that they had not enough dmeVn H r originality 

from the treasure-house available to them to emb^Lf, ,u ^ maximum good 

ipamtion of their report they have freauentiv ‘‘^®'r report In the pre- 

the great brotherhood of Census authors Rom So®" greatly indebted to 

useful suggestions and hints. “ ™ report has taken many 


Dated Jammu : 
The 15th March 19,33 


anant ram, 

Census Commissioner, 

HIRANAND RAINA, 
Assistant Census Commissioner, 
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CHAPTER I 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

1 . The big patch of yellow lying upon the top of the pink map of India 
(between 32T7 to 36;58 North Latitude and Vi' 2b' to 80-30' East l ongitude) 
represents the terntones known as the Jammu and Kashmir Suite which ongmatim! 
upon the northern borders of the great I’unjab plain stretch extensii-elv 1 , 0111 " 
wards to the meeting point of the three empires of Britain. China n^ n .t 
Situated on the north-western extremity of India the State occu,,ies a unioue 
^sition in the Political Geography of the Indian Empire forming i part of Ihe 

Fron '‘^r boundary line of several hundred miles of 

Frontier touching Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and Russian Turkestan from which 

countries it is securely isolated and protected by several chains of parallel 

Himalayan Ranges whose snow-covered peaks render foreign ingress very difficult 

impossible. It is bounded on the north by the P'lmirs rrh«- 
of the World") and Chinese Turkestan from which i .s romnlT i ' ^ 

by the eastern off-shoots of the Hindu Kush and the Mustagh or^Kamk^’f'^'^ 
rnountains which lend an opening into the interior of the EastL Turk 

through the Karakoram Pass at a height of 18,000 ft. above sea level and own 

Mount Godwin Austin the second highest peak of the world hnwi w 

of 28,265 ft. above ^a level The ^easterPa^ndlh^^rn 

State are made up by the Chinese Tibet and the North-Western Fr , 
Provinces respectively while on the south it is bounded bv the P frontier 

covered 3uSs"^ri2ngL'''re'ithu''befo“S^ °f H’e snow- 

dwindle into insignificance. will simply 

2* N&tursl Divisions-*" The disrnf^rnKArmi^t-k^- r 

administrative units such as Provinces Districts anH m k^i smaller 
on administrative and political con^derSs doe t ^ased 

factory basis of division for properTeSdon and . " 

statistics essential requisites of which demand analysis of demographic 

scrupulous avoidance of wide generalisatmn comparison of like with like and 

Another mode of division of a country would be to partitir ,1 ir ■ f 
possessing more or less similar characteristics based nn "^to regions 
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Standard of living of population in general, and of India f which is SO 

li'f f 'S'K' “Stf mSdy'^r.hnaS''? 

mit of .he coeolry to enable the.r^rovinca GoSn„," Dtoric. officT“'''5 

Tehsildars to take necessary steps for the improvement of r!! 

i^s^ctive jurisdictions. Experience has shown that it is always wis'er^to stLr^^the 
middle course and accept a compromise between the two ^ c n 

the methods in exhibiting the conclusions of the Census The facN sho 
fore be stated by administrative divisions and the theorybaJd o^ natS^r^ 
whenever possible. Nowhere is the task of formation of nahrrt,TH divisions 

With greater difficulties and complications than in the Jammu and 
where vicissitudes of climate and rainfall and varLtion o nUanH State 

ed that it is well nigh impossible to find fairly larve tracts noss^f ®° pronounc- 
characteristics to enable sound groupin<r into distinct' natural ornogeneous 

say of homogeneity of physical featilres^.n a prol ? it fs Se^ “ult ^ 0 ° V ‘d 
a district possessing same characteristics throu-diout 4eakin.. ^ 

Valley Sir Walter K. Lawrence has observed ^Peaking of the Kashmir 


tion .and in a'sliolrt, ride of tldrty^nUes onrc-Irms^ 7”'^ 'd" climate and of vegeta- 

ag.e„,„ ..riLr itr rri™!;? ' tr 


T. .ppbcab?."r,rjti;7.re^^^^^^ »' they 

With perpetual snows ensconsin- within their fokk 7 ar 'e^' 

In view if^he aforesaTd dSc7,t ir 7“'^, P-'^^^dcally no rainfall, 

classfication of the natural divisions of the Sme'^and attempt any fresh 

scheme of Nalaral Divi,„„. ,„,„„„„ed Sedr“ ]?rew EsL” J To’s' 
pubiisli'e J „ 1 syl A L"''”'*" (> aecoem) 

further advamar™m,im, ,, L hu* the 

degree accu,Ky1^a"^tS,r„,reSy^”e. 


mctraJiL^TacI-nrhl’' erntm* LL’’ ««« «>. Semi- 

Kathuaand lasmemarh ^ ^ consists oftehsils 

comprismg SaX ‘he entire district of Jammu 

Bhimber^and Mirnu^^'of^he Akhnoor tehsils, and tehsils 

tehsils boX.nv ^no^ ft t ®°'^‘hern portions of these 

Gurdaspur possefs femde trn I districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot and 

hills” through which flov7'Te‘1htV''7^7'^"^ plain in front of the 

the Ravi, Chenab and Ih7lu77 ‘^7'" ^^mjab namely 

sufficient water thrr. u ^ some perennial streams flowing with 

partly by cTnaTs drav?n^7 o77 The irription of this tract is carried out 

Sa” 

the above tehsils called *‘KanH > northern portions of 

h. stony a„; “'i- .5ft;e?e''-, 
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dependmg upon timely rainfall. The population of this division consists of 
7>12,456 souls and the area is only 2,606 square miles. 


k-n ! -This comprises the whole country of low-lying 

hills (called Sewahk or Sawa Lakh) m the south of the Pir Panjal moumains 

which partition the Jammu and Kashmir provinces and whose snowy peaks render 

inaccessible from the Jammu side during the winter months 
Tehsil Basoli of Kathua district, the Riasi district, the Udhampur district and 
tehsi Koth of the Mirpur district are all included within this belt which consists 

ft- high, though in Bhadarwah and Kishtwar 
the hills reach a height of over 5,000 ft. 


Excepting the fertile valley of Bhadarwah the country has only patches of 
cultuated areas spread between the hills covered with scanty and stunted forest 
growth which assumes larger and thicker proportions as higher elevation is reached 
where the pine and deodar forests form a great source of wealth to the State 
Much of the mineral wealth of the State also lies buried in this part of the country 

and Reasi bids fair to play the role of an important metallurgical centre of the 
State ‘n f^titre. Although irrigational facilities are very scant)- being arranged by 

small drawn from mountainous nallahs or springs, but the cultivation is 

greatly helped by the larger precipitation that this region is blessed with on 

account of Its proximity to the high Pir Panjal mounfains which compd the 
mois ure bearing winds to deposit most of their aqueous vapour in this part of the 
country. There are fairly populous and well culti\-ated valleys among the 
mountains such as Poonch and Rajoun and in the valley of the upper Chenab 
are the valleys of Ramban and Bhadarwah. Rice and wheat are grown in some 
par s^ while maize is the stap e food of the lliaqa. The area of this divisioris 
9,7 J5 square miles and population runs upto 1,075,985 persons. 


Note. 

T/ie Division I and II constitute the en* ire .Jatniiiii Province. 

(nV) The Jhelum Valley. —This 
Kashmir l^rovince having ten tehsils in ail 

includes 

• 

• 

all the three districts of the 

1. 

Srinagar District 

... 1. 

Srinagar, 



2. 

Anantnag, 



3. 

Kulgarn, 



4. 

Awantipura, 

2. 

Baramulla District 

» • • 5 • 

Baramulla, 



6. 

Sri Pratapsinghpura, 



7. 

Uttarmachhipura, 

3. 

Muzaffarabad District 

••• 8.- 

Uri, 



9. 

Karnah, and 



10. 

Muzaffarabad, 


.h. t s-ojrf s 

insufLient cultivation iid hilly tract with 

Outer Hills D.Sr The^r^r r^ the 

“The middle mountains” ‘inclosing this tract have been termed as 

height although manv of average between 8.000 to 10,000 ft. in 

itnough many of the peaks reach 14,000 to 15.000 ft. The valley 
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of Kashmir situated at oyer 5.000 ft. above sea level and the beautiful side- 
valleys of Sindh and Liddar also belong to this division. 

It is needless to speak here of cultivation in the valley which is very dose 
and plentiful yielding abundant harvests of Shali (Paddy) the staple food of the 
Kashmines. Irrigation is supplied by the Kuhls drawn from natural water 
courses fed by the surrounding snow-clad mountains. The valley is famous for 

the large variety of Its fruits which are exported to the plains in ever-increasine 

quantities. Besides r,ce or paddy, maize, wheat and tilgoglu also are grown 
while Trumba (Buckwheat) is grown on the higher regions in small quantity 

IrL 0^0 ""‘I®® the population comprises 

1,569,218 persons. ^ 


(tv) The Indus Valley or the Tibetan and Semi-Tihetan Tracts,— These 
form the central portion of the valley of the great river Indus, which taking its 

source at the Mansarowar lake in Tibet proper traverses the whole of the frontier 
region of the State running from south-east to north-west upto the bend round 
Nanga Parhat whence it assumes soul h-wt'steiiy course till it enters the sea after 
covering a total length of 1 .8fX) miles from the source. Enclosed bv Karakoram 
on the north and the central range of the Himalayas on the south 'this division 
comprises three-fourth ol the area of the State but on account of its high 
altitude and highly mountainous and barren character maintains a population 
of only 288,584 people giving a density of 5 persons to a square mile^ Except 
Gilgit the ranges in this Illaqa vary from 17,000 ft. to 22,000 ft. and in Ladakh 
there vast deserts, t. e., Linghzithang 1,6000 ft. and Kuenlun (17,000 ft above 
sea), ihis includes the three separate administrative divisions: - 


1. Ladakh District .. i. Ladakh, 

2. Skardu and 

3. Kargil Tehsils. 

2. Gilgit District ... Gilgit Tehsil. 


3. Frontier Illaqas 


Ishkoman, 

Kuh-Ghizar, Punial Illaqas included in 
the Gilgit Agency. 


The physical characteristics of the various portions of this connfnr i rr 
yry w.dely and we have almost ramless and therefore dry and Tarren trael 
Ladakh on the one extreme and Baltistan and Gilgit w,th their lower hill 
and valleys verdant with orchards and corn fields on the other. ^ 

The Ladakh tehsil is peopled by the Mongoloid ( Tibetan 1 rare whe 
own allegiance to Budhism while Skardu and Kargil Ire inhabited by Mushms 

of Shia and Nurbukshi sects belonging to semi-Tibetan race called ^ilti The 

cultivable area being very small and the rainfall very deficient agriculturj is 
carried on by artificial irrigation with great difficulty and labour and it is not 
unoften that terraced fields are reclaimed at the foot of the overhanging cliffs 

Smilv''fnH ' of polyandry keeps the small holdings intact as the joint 

hoM n “'1 ,‘=°y"’on-wife system of the Budhists prevents fragmentation of 

Lad^h which grows even at a height of 15.000 ft. The population of Gilgit is 
constituted of Muslims of the Dard race and this small tract enjoys faV better 
cliinate and cultivation than Ladakh ; producing wheat and other crops as also 
fruits. The production in Political Illaqas is again of an inferior kind. 

Divisions.— As at the preceding Censuses, the State 
may be divided administratively into two broad divisions 


(a) The State proper. 

(h) Dependancies and Jagirs. 
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1 State proper has been divided into Provinces, Districts and Teh^ils 

as shown below : — """ 


A— STATE PROPER. 


Districts or Wazarats. 


Tohsila. 


1. Jammu 

2. Kathua 

3. Slirpur 

4. Udhampur 

5. Riasi 


• « 


1. Kashmir Xorbh (Baramulla) 

2. Kashmir South (Srinagar). . 

3. Muzaffarabad 


1. Ladakh 


2. Cilgit 


(1) Jammu Proi ince. 

(I) Jammu, (2) Aklmoor. (3) Samba, (4) Ranbirsinghpara. 

(1) Kathua. (2) Jasmergarh, (.3) Ra^olili. 

(1) Mirpur, (2) Bhimber, (.3) Kotli. 

(1) Udhampur. (2) Ramnagnr, (3) Ramban, (4) Rhadarwah, (y) Kipht^ar. 

(1) Riasi, (2) Rampur Rajouri. 

(2) Kmhmir Rroria-e. 

(l)Sri Rratapsinghpura(Badgam). (2) Uttarn.aehhipura, (3) BaramuJIa. 
(D.Srinagar, (2) Anar.tnag, (3) Kulgam, (4) Awantipura. 

(1) Uri,(2) Karnah, (3j .^fiizatrarabad. 

( 3 ) Fron Her Distrtcla. 

in 

(l)Cilgit. 


State ten Districts and thirty one Tehsils in the 

u ^^aiity there are only two Governors Provinces y p Tnmmn onH 
Kashmir w.th Head-quarters in the cities of Jammu and Srinaga; JesTcLelV 

is used ^ir B^itish'^ "r‘ construed in the sense in which the word 

n India as the administration is not provinciallised hnt ic 

D^TpIrtmentarH^LT "wh ‘trough his Ministers and 

uepartmental Heads whose jurisdiction extends all over the State in th^\r 

respective spheres. The Provincial Governors however are invited with n r 

cate functions of Collector and District Magistrate rnd Tre luhnrHir. r 

wL‘S'i„.s rr res rn;! “'s 

Each district is (ether sub-d,vided Into tehiSi u„d?,t'?Sda,. 

constitute a province Mder a Vo^vTrnorbldTeacr of thTd^^^^ 

Ladakh is separately controlled by a Wazir i Wa7Qr f 
Wazirs) directly under the RevenueGLSi^riiSThT^^^^^^^^ 

B— DEPENDANCIES. 


The following Jagirs and Dependancie 
Report as in the past : — 


are also included in this Census 


1* Pooocb Jagir 

2. Chenani Jagir 

3. Frontier lUaqas 


Tehaila or Illaqaa. 

. . (1) Haveli, (2) Sadhonti. (3) Mandhar. and (4) Bagh TeheiU. 


(1) Punial, (2) lahkom 


“i“nd T7r6h[.aV'^“‘“’ 
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CHAPTER I~ DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT 


OF POPULATION 


Poonch and Chenani are Jurisdictional Jagirs and their Raiahs eniov 
mternal powers of management subject to general superintendence and conS 
a Highness- Government. The Chief chiefships of the Frontier Xaas 

direc, charge of the Poli.rcal Ag.o.’ivho i, a„ offer 


During the decade 1921-1931, the external boundaries of the State did 
not undergo any alterations while internally the Bhadarwah and LangS tracts 
which formed the Jagirs of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur were unLr Ms 
commands amalgamated with the State territories after his accession to the 
throne. The Bhadarwah Jagir was included in the State as a tehsil of the 
Udhampur district while Langet was merged into the adjoining Handwara 


n private Jagirs of His late Highness i. e., Natipura and Kousa 

after his demise also amalgamated with the State. 


were 


I. The Area uealt with. 


The total area of the State, as adopted at the 


TABLE A. 


Drew lg7.5 

• a 

60,800 square miles. 

Census Report 1891 

80.900 „ 

M „ 1901 

1 

80.900 „ 

.. .. 1911 

SL432 „ 

„ 1921 

84.268 .. 

.. » 1931 

84,471 .. 


table B. 


1891. 


present Census is 84,471 
square miles as against 
84,258 square miles of the 
last Census. A reference 
to the marginal table will 
show how the area figures 
have varied from Census to 
Census. 

From the above fi- 
gures it is clear that the esti- 
mate of Drew in 1875 A. d. 
was very low being mostly 
conjectural as at that early 
date the areas of even the 

two provinces of Jammu and 

Kashmir had not been 
surveyed not to speak of 
the estimates of the areas 
of the districts of Ladakh 
and the Agency Illaqas 
whose limits upto the pre- 
sent date remain to be 
completely surveyed. Re- 
jecting Drew’s estimate we 
come to the estimates of 
area adopted at the Censuses 
of 1891 and 1901 at both of 
which the area figures were 

perhaps upon the Imperial^ Gaztue^'' M 
^ j g'^anted that regular surveys had not been 

for^JL whoMSUte.^''"^ g-- total 


Jamma ProTince in- 
cluding Jagirs 

Kashmir Province in- 
cluding Jagirs 


Frontier Districts 


I 


80.900 


Total 


ICOI. 

9 

1911. 

1021. 

1031. 

6,223 ! 
Asscs<)cd 
estimate. 

1 

12^439 

1 

12,166 

12,378 

7,922 

Assessed 

areas. 

8.433 

( 

8.533 

8.rj39 

1 443 

Assoesed 
areas. 

63,560 

1 

63,560 

03,654 

' 80.900 

84,432 

84,268 

84.471 


It IS in the 1901 Report that we meet with the partial area OVures hv 

thrFjTnorr^'^ Settlement surveys were made use of ^in 

rte Report. It was in the year 1887 that the Settlement of Kashmir Valiev 

as commenced by Mr. Wingate, i. c. S., c. I. E., who was succeeded by 
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as sittlemeiJ Officer Kashmir !n I’s'gO.' w‘;rk''Sf surve^ wircomm'^nced^ 

for the requirements of the Census as these relate only to the -irens mo , ^ 

strenuo^Sp:^ ^ ^ SrS’S'r’^n? ;::s ^ “ 

miles based on data furniidred by the Survey of India and verified by tL Sta e 

Settlement Department wherever possible may be considered to present a fa rlv 
reliable figure for the State. Fiesein a tairiy 

/D . The \921 Census figures were again obtained from the Survey of India 
(Party No. 1) which quoted for all districts e.Kcept Ladakh district ^Political 
Agency Illaqas and part of Gilpt, areas of which units were adopted ’ from the 

1911 Report as will be proved by a comparison ot the area figures for Frontier 

Districts at these two Censuses which are quite identical being 63,560 milef m 
both «ses. The area of the State as computed in 1921 stood'’ at 84,258 Suare 

have bee^otameT Ro^urr stvey'^f iSrso Lt « ^he" ' 

Provinces and the Gilgit VVazLt a"re conrenred? but J ri“ the 
district and the Frontier Illaqas the figures of the past Censuses have b^en re- 
peated. The Survey Department have supplied the area of such places only as 
are covered by Modern Surveys wherein Tehsil boundaries have beenhown on 
the Survey Maps , and for the rest, such as tehsils in f idTUh Hict-nz-f 


District or State. 

1921 

(Area in square 
miles). 

I 1931 
' (Area in 
square 
miles). 

Differenea 

l^Jammu and Kashmir State 





84,258 

84,471 

+213 

1« Jammu District 





1,147 

1,142 


2. Katbua ,, 





1,023 

1,023 


3. Udhampur District incIaJing Bhadarwah 





4,857 

( 4 , 199 + 653 - 05 ) 

6,070 

+ 213 

4. Riasi District 




5. Mirpur District 

1,833 

1,789 

—44 

0. Cheaani Jagir 

1,683 

1,627 

+44 

-• 

95 

95 


7. Punch „ 




•« 

1.627 

1,627 


Il.-^Koihmir Province 



a a 

8. BaramulJa District 

8.53S 

8,536 

+ 6 


3,317 

3,317 


9. Srinagar District 




» • 

2,814 

2,814 


10. Muzaffarabad District 




— Frontier Dielricle 

2,402 

2,408 

+ « 


63,560 

63.556 


A A ^ 

11. Ladakh District 




12. Gilgit 

46,762 

46,762 


13# Frontier lUaqae 

3,118 

3,112 

—6 



14,680 

14,680 
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The only material variation of area has taken place in the Udhampur 
district which records an increase of 213 square miles over the last Census 

which has been explained by the Officer-in-charge, No, 6 Drawing Office in the 
following Words : — 


“ Offioer-in-ohnrgp. No. 1 Party siippliM yon fi<riiro.s only for tlio area covered 
Modern tSurveys while I snppiie<I you the tignres both for tlie area covered by the IVJo( 
Surveys as well as that which is yet uncovered. In other words OtHcer-in-charo-e N< 
Party gave you Hgures for a portion of tho <listrict while I gave vou for the whole.” * 


The differences in Muzaffarabad, Riasi, Mirpur and Gilgit Wazarats are 
very small and may be ascribed partly to inter-district transfer of some villages 
and partly to the more accurate measurements of the Modern Surveys. 


Every attempt has been made to get at the correct figures and the dis- 
crepancies in the past have been reconciled by exchange of good deal of corres- 
pondance with the Survey of India Department and tlie area figures as recorded 
in this Report may he taken to he reliable and authentic. The finality of these 
figures for the areas covered h>- the Surveys has been admitted by the Surveyor 
General of India who in his letter No. 1 712/S, dated Calcutta, 12th May 1932 
has remarked : — 


•• Th *.eo aroa'^ have been I'oinpntcd from the latest Siirvevs available 
those given in official (kT/(‘tteer>. small chanees may have to be made in aroai 
for tjcw Surveys, or in other cases, whore bound:«ri«*s are ro-juljusted. 


and su[)ersede 
that come up 


a<3 
rato 


NoTf?.— Tho roviaeJ .ir'a ‘i-rurea fSt. tTl square mtlosj a-loptod in the Imperial Table T of this state as 
.n the H port VoL-o ^ero .uppliod by th- or .Vncral of India a, a tirlic when it woT^oo laie to in orpo 

-o in tho All India Tables Volumes wherein the area has been sho.vn as .St.OiC square miles. ^ 


The area figures were also obtained from the State Settlement Department 
but these could not be made subservient to our purpose as in some cases these 
figures were very old while in other tehsils big. uncultivated sandv and moun- 
tainous areas were, left out of measurements and consequently the Thakhasts of 
the adjoining villages of such tehsils do not coincide with each other. This data 
was therefore, not taken into account in the computation of area. 


5. Inter-transfers.— During the decade 1921-31, there has been no 
change in the constitution of the provinces or districts with the exception 
of the Udhampur district to which has been added a new tehsil of Bhadar- 

formed the Jagir of His Highness. Chenani lagir 

which hithertofore was dealt with as a part of the Udhampur district has 

c u T constituted into a separate Census District on account 

u Ai hemg Jurisdictional one. As regards changes between tehsils 

the Akhnur tehsil has been enlarged by the addition of some ten villages 

of the Riasi tehsil and four villages from tehsil Bhimber. Tehsil Uttarmachhi- 

pura has acquired within its hounds the area of the Langet jagir except 
Chak and Rakh Hygam which have been absorbed by Baramulla tehsil. 

bn Bratapsinghpura tehsil has given away one village to Awantipura tehsil. The 

above changes do not effect the Provincial Totals either with respect to area or 
to population. 


limits of the city of Srinagar were enlarged by the addition 
? \ y containing 36 Mohallas and the villages of (2) Butmalina, 

(3) Ba^ Nand Singh, ( 4 ) Sonwar, ( 5 ) Bonamsar, ( 6 ) Shivpara and ( 7) Rath- 
pura. This necessitated a good deal of adjustment in the population of the 
Srinagar city for 1921 Census for purposes of comparison with the 1931 figures. 
The adjusted population of the city is shown in the Imperial Table IV and a full 
explanation has been given in the remarks recorded on the fly-leaf which will also 
be discussed later in its proper place. 

6. Comparison of area with other States and Countries.— A comparison 
of the recent area figures of the various Provinces and States as shown in the 
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marginal table shows 
that Jammu and Kash- 
mir occupies the first 
place amongst the Indian 
States in respect of its 
territorial extent possess- 
ing an area of 84,471 
square miles which is 
distinctly larger than 
Hyderabad State 
(82,698), about thrice 
as large as Mysore 
(29,469), ten times the 
area of Baroda (8,164), 
about four times that 
of Gwalior (26,367) and 
Bikaner (23,317). The 

States of Jaipur (11,459) 
and Me war (12,694) 
reach only one-seventh 

while Travancore (7,625) 

has only one-eleventh 
of territory as compar- 
ed to this State. 

On a comparison 
with the Provinces of 
British India the State 
will be found larger 
than Bihar and Orissa 


Province or State. 


A. — Ajmer Marwara 

Assam 

Baluchistan (Distri-'ts and Administered Territories) 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay Presidcnov (incrluding Aden) 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Delhi 

-Madras 

N. W. F. I’rovinco (Districts and Administered Territories) 
Punjab 

United Provinces 

B. — Baroda State 

Central India Agency 
(Jwaliar State 
Hyderabad State 
Mysore State 

Jammu aud Kashmir State 
Rajputana Agency 

(а) Bikaner 

(б) Jarsalmer 
(c> Mcrwar 

(d) Alwar P 

(c) Jaipur 
(/ ) Mewar 
Trivanoore State 
Cochin 

C. — Grcfoe 

Bc'gium 

Switzerland 

BJiutan 

Nepal ; ; 

Afghanistan 


I Area in 
square miles 


2,71 1 
55.0J4 
64,228 
77,521 
83.054 
123.‘.79 
233,-/ 92 
99,920 
673 
142,277 
13,518 
135,496 
112,191 
8,164 
51,597 
26,367 
82.»l98 
29.469 
84,471 
129,»»59 
23,317 
16,( 62 
35,016 
409-5 
11,-159 
12,694 
7,025 
l,48o 
50,<'O0 
11,755 
16,940 

20.000 I 

64.000 
246,000 


1 

f 


(83,054), Bengal (77,521), Assam (55,014), N. W. F. Provinces (13,518), slightly 
smaller than Central Provinces including Berar (99,920), about Srd of Bombay 
(123,679), about »th of Madras (142,277), 3 of United Provinces (112 1911 =th 

of Punjab (135,496). > ^ jo, 


Among the Foreign Asiatic countries, the State is U times larger than 
Nepal (54,000), 4 times as big as Bhutan (20,000), and about 3i times bigger 
than Ceylon (25,332). It is equal to J of Afghanistan (245,000), over one 
half of Japan (147,655) and is almost on par with Korea (86,000). 


England and Wales combined (58,344) will go to makeup only 8rd of 
the State while Scotland (30,405) and Ireland (32,360) are each a little more 
than one third. The State is about six times the size of Switzerland (15 9401 and 
more than seven times the size of Belgium (11,755). ’ 


^ter-District Comparisons.— A reference to the Imperial Table I 

^ and the map given at the beginning of the Report will sho\v 
that of the total area of 84,471 square miles, three fourths -63,553 square miles— 
IS absorbed by the Frontier Districts which are mostly covered by hieh 
mountains, vast deserts, and forests with very scanty population sheltered in 
valleys and other habitable spots. This region is not very important from the 
Census point of view at present unless further opening up of this diffirnlt 

country attracts larger population for which there are very little grounds o be 
optimistic in the near furture. ® 


tliP I us with the 3 of the total area 20,917 square miles of which 

and tCtCa occupies 12,375 square miles f e Th • 

and Ae Kashmir Province shares the remaining jth equal to 8,539 square miles 
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CHAPTER 1 — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The marginal table gives an idea of 


Province or State. 

AviiKAOE . 
St^UARE ; 

Of a District. 

AREA i 

UILES. 

Of a Tehsil. 

Aq.8am 

• • 

4,271 

* • • • 

Baluchistan 

• • 

9.005 

2,.788 

Biliar and Oriaga 

• • 

3,955 

• • • • 

Bombay Presidency 

• • 

4,745 

494 

Bengal 

• • 

2,744 

• • • • 

Burma 

• « 

4,549 

, 

* • * • 

Central Provinces 

• • 

4,542 

1.218 

Madras 

• 

5,472 

• • • • 

N. W. F. Province 

• • 

2,704 

« • « * 

Punjab 

• ■ 

3,372 

805 

United Provinces 

• • 

2,213 

618 

Central India Agency 

• • 

819 

• • • • 

Hyderabad State 

• • 

4,855 

• • • • 

Mysore State 

• • 

3,600 

• • • • 

Rajputana Ajmer Marwara 

» • 

.5,860 

• • • • 

Travancore State 

• « 

1,‘:0C 

» » » ■ 

Baroda State 

• • 

1,033 

« « • « 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

• » 

6, .70 I 

1,940 

Gwalior State 

• • 

• • • • 

070 


not yet fully developed. 


the average area of a district and a 
tehsil in each of the British Indian 
Provinces and States and is useful 
for camparative study. It will be 
seen that this State occupies the 
second place by having an average 
area of 6,501 square miles which is 
exceeded only by the desert Pro- 
vince of Baluchistan where the 
bgure runs to 9,005 square miles 
i. e., almost one and a half times 
that of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Although for purposes of 
comparison the average is correctly 
given yet it should not be taken to 
mean that the jurisdiction of a 
district officer generally extends 
over 6,501 square miles which is too 
big an area for effective control 
of a district in this country which 
has no net work of railways and 
where internal communications are 


In case we exclude the large areas of the Frontier Districts (which has 
only two districts and the Political Agency Illaqas) and of the Jagirs the average 
area of a district will work up to 2,399 g or say 2,400 square miles which is quite 
reasonable for this difficult country and also compares favourably with the other 
Provinces and Indian States. 

20,917 Minus (1,627 + 95) 

Area of Jammu & Poonch Chonani. 

Kashmir Prorincos. 


= 2,3995 square miles. 


8 (Number of Districts) 


This average is larger than Baroda and Travancore ; nearly equal to 
United Provinces, N. W. F. Provinces and Bengal. ^ ^ 

Similarly the average area of a tehsil is 1,940 square miles inclusive of 
Frontier Districts and 2^917/27 = 774 square miles excluding the Frontier Districts 
which approximates to Punjab (805) and is higher than United Provinces (518) 

than only the Central ProvLes 
(1,218) and Baluchistan (2.588); the figures of the latter two Provinces being 
unsuitable for comparison on account of inclusion of large sandy deserts in hi 

former and big forests in the latter. ^ uesercs in me 

lation of Area, Population and Density and for the present having given a 

the area and the proportion of the districts and the^ tehsils of 
the State, it is essential to acquaint the reader with the basic principles of 
population upon which further comparisons have to be made. ^ 

II. Population. 

8. Population.— The Census of the State along with its dependent laeirs 

7 p M*ln^ February 1931 between the hours^of 

wh^’rh' ^ % population of 3,646,243 souls all told ; (of 
which 1,938,338 were males and 1,707,905 were females) as against 3.320 518 
p ersons counted at the last Census taken on the 18th March 1921. The total 
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increase is 325,725 persons which gives a percentage increase of QS over the 
jTer 1921 Census over the 1911 Census being only 51 

Before launching upon the discussion of figures of the current Census it is 
of paramount importance to make clear the sense in which the word ‘Ponulation’ 
ha. bee. used „ d,e Report, The pop.latlon recorded at thl C».o. 

tirr ®"''‘^erated as being alive and present within the 

iqTi It State on the night of the 26th FebruLy 

WVn visitors as well as residents, subjects of the State and persons of 

foreign nationalities and these all constitute what is called r]p / 

classification generally adopted by the Indian Census has been 
Dofnf of time^'.^ H " location of population at a given 

We r ^ “ti administratively convenient 

fh^no^ s“ch care and forethought L to exclude 

the possibilities of large movements of population not onh- to and from the 

country as a whole, but even within the different parts of the countrv itself the 
d ysofbig fairs such as Kumbh, Id and other festivals, Holidav Sksons ’and 
other gatherings and even the days considered to be proiSs for Hindu 
marriages which would disturb the normal distribution of population are scrucul 
eau Lt'nw'^' precautions, no doubt, secure a distrFbution substantially 

'-^‘dence 

As actual enumeration on the “ de iure ” r^^n , -a u-c- 

of each person’s residence and the conseqi-nt re-arrangeLnt If dat^woFifd bmh 
be a troublesome and costly affair, the general nractice has a w f ° ^ 

favoured the de facto ” criterion especfaTy when th 

w»M lend n. . do,. a„pro„.„,;„„ ,L Ur!:! -js™" ^ 

dejitre population. As the Census was taken on the 9 f\th nf P^^Kr r 

r r,s'p s p^iLrr 't "7 r ^ 

.s.T,'io“LS'Errr:"£f 

r i^?"" "'f u‘ ^proved means of communications and transport anH th. 
general stay-at-home nature of the residents of these mountains ihF 

tion between the " de facto” and the “deiure" Dooulation 

so close as in this State Moreover as fhi nr ,P°P“'^‘‘°" perhaps nowhere 

taken a month in advance of the Fmal Census^reMT^^^^^^^ 

and only such guests as are expected to stav until the P' P^^^rient residents 
whose number cannot consequently be very large • its^rerorH^^"n“l 

semblance to the “ f/e 7 «re ” DoDulatmn tV.or.^fU ^ ^^cord will bear closer 

which strikes off the entries of pwsons who hale dTed^m kft thi ’’ 

nary enumeration and adds the fresh arrivals and bShs' ^ ^ ^ 

tion IS assumed to have been taken simultaneously at Ml tL‘^^ Enumera- 
po.nt of time (Between 7 P M to 12 P m on thl OAik I ‘^e places at a given 
practice there U regions which on accoun^of their ° yet in 

dangerous localities such as snowy mountains imn 1 netrah'i‘^ 1 ‘°" difficult and 
mountain streams and nallahs whfch render night turbulant 

impossibility and which in consequence reanirlem ^ Census staff a physical 
Besides the above there is yet another class of re ' during the day time, 

tant Areas ” such as are frequently ^"d Dis- 

and Gilgit where for want of communications ^''°"9er Districts of Ladakh 
the totals cannot be brought to the Tehsil PTeaH ®P®®dy transport arrangements 
olB.. .«.p, .to io„„.p of “.graph 
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In the former case the Census can be taken during the day hours preced- 
ing the Census night or during the next morning and the movement between 
the two enumerations can be strictly restricted by a few hours inconveni- 
ence to the public, in emergent cases the permission to leave the place of count 
being given by grant of passes. This amounts to Synchronous Census as the 
restriction of movement keeps the population stable and fixed. 


The latter case, no doubt demands a different treatment and the Census 
in such remote tracts cannot help from being non-synchronous since allowance of 
sutticient time has to be made to enable prompt despatch of totals and this was 
managed by getting a preliminary list of all such villages framed by tehsils and 
sanctioned sufticiently betore hand. The Census Department granted sanction to 
hold the enumeration a few days before the Census in case of each village accord- 
ing to Its remoteness from Tehsil or Telegraph office. As the credit of the Census 
lies in prompt despatch of totals to the Government of India, the holdine- 
of Census of such villages on the Census night will immensely detain the totals of 
tiie other districts and evidently it would not be possible to strike off the total 

population of the State, however quick the other districts might have been in the 
submission of totals. 


Proper precautions were, however, taken against inflation of the list of such 
places simply to suit the convenience of the Census Agenev with the result that 
out of total population of 3,646.243 only 237,201 (6-5 per cent.) persons were 

non-synchronously dealt 
with as will be apparent 
from the sub-joined 
table. The number of 
non-synchronous villages 
was 621 and the area 
1944 square miles /. e, 
2‘3% of the total area as 
agaist 14 per cent, of 
non-synchronous area of 
Baroda State w'hich has 
far better communica- 
tions. Had the Census 
day been fixed at the 
end of March or in April 
the season on account of 
its warmth would have 
further lessened the non- 
synchronous area. 


District. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Number o 
^illaucs 
noii-aynch 
ronoiialy 
dealt with 

f 1 

• Population 

Kathua 

• • 

1 237,705 

49 

20,033 

Udham[)ur 

• • 

^ 4U.SGI 

134 

01.725 

Riaai 

» • 

209.913 

83 

34,224 

Mirpur 

• • 

I 1 00 

45 

20.139 

Baramulla or Kashmir Xorlh 


1 

4,.5('8 

43 

8.802 

Srinagar or Kashmir South 


21,125 

42 

19. .587 

Mu/affarabad 

• • 

53,40S 

.5.5 

28.331 

Ladakh 

•• 1 

j 120,284 

147 

39.427 

Gilgit 

% ^ 

1 

14.510 

23 

4,573 

1 

1 

1.270.072 

or 

7,941 

aqi’arc 

miles. 

G2I 

237,20 1 


10. Accuracy of the Enumeration. — Other things being equal it is a for- 
gone conclusion that each succeeding Census exhibits a greater degree of accuracy 
m enumerat^n than the preceding ones as the defects and flaws noticed are at the 
succeeding Census removed by more vigilant and efficient arrangements which 
the successor IS able to make having profited by the experience of his prede- 


chief consideration of a moonlit night, no fairs or gatherings having 
been duly weighed in fixing the Census date the big disturbing factors are auto- 
mati^lly eschewed from the Census statistics and what small movement be still 
possible IS easily controlled by the Census Agency and manupulated by grant of 
pass^. All entrances into the cities or the villages were scrupulously guarded 

c uf 1 standing with a lantern and with a sufficient number 

o blank schedules to enumerate the incomers. Between the hours of the Census 
all traffic was suspended save that of the Census workers. All Serais, Dharam- 
salas, Mosques, Hotels, Cart-stands on the roads were constituted into proper 
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Census blocks under the general or special enu:-nerators and verv satisfartorv 
^rangements were made for the enumeration of the floating populati'on of 
Kashmir Province and the Railway population of the Jammu district With aU 
these precautionary measures and vigilance of the Census staff the results were 
bound to be satisfactory. No weddings were reported with the e.vception of one 
in Udhampur tehsil for which special enumerator was allotted. 

11, Normal Population.— The “f/e/ac/o” population counted on Census 

night represents the actual population and does not make allowance for mit^ration 

the total number of emigrants to British India and Indian 

^nd Kashmir but enumerated elsewhere) is 
. t*'*' "“'nt>er of immigrants into the State comes to 64 196 
the balance of migration being therefore in favour of the State by 30 952 souls 
as against 20,000 persons in 1921 Census. ^ ^ 


... The Natural Population of the State will therefore, compiled bv the 
addition of this figure to the actual population, come to (3 646 243-1-36 9591 

^’^^^’^'50 of the 1921 Census. Tlfe increate mihe 
Na ura! 1 opulation accordingly works Ui)to-(- 10-02 per cent. The figures do not 

hoiv ever, represent a permanent .tate of affairs as most of the emigrants are 

constituted ot the Kashmin labourers who, as already hinted go out durini? the 

winter for work in the plains and return to their Lmes at The begSe o? 

summer to follow their agricultural pursuits. If the Census were S 2ring 

While .ho« of ii„m.„a„ie ii,,! 

influx of traders <iiij visitors who are attractei! bv ilif nl i r ^ 

Kashmir in summer and in the.r ^ salubuous chnnate of 

notice of- tins phase of the subject w.H be^aken m the Sa^Je^^VlShplace " 


III. Area, Population and Density. 


other provhncef^Su?e -^m^^^^ ^^^a of the State and its comparison with 

■'» rrecedioi: 

not connote much but when stu^cd'to Ahef m alUh^f Tim^ by themselves do 

from fhc eleLmtar, ,„a“e m,„"lh“ S J ‘‘Slc'S: 

of Malthusian Doctrine the truths of which ie^'^fdiculed and ^ f ' 

mpressing themselves upon the public min^ are daily 


definitio?oVDelTTwTThTTTr''‘'‘°" we start with the 

square mile oTdT'tLrhTj rl^eT—T vTT^- P- 

lor ,h. slam work, foT'pm," The 

imtor,''te each sqoare „ae of ,h. 

miles and miles of land without a habitants as m the State there are 

Ladakh) while on the other hand the Resident (for instance in 

^quare n^ile bears 38 peopk ^hef ^ °"ly 1 

'^ould be pos47e and"theT“f “7' compa^ 

standard forcomoTson T ^ '^hich lies in its furnTshuira 

defeated. This T the reason problems with other countries will^be 

to deduce the necessary results ^ densities are calculated and compared 
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CHAPTER I 


DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The subjoined table shows tlie Area, Population and Density for the 
various British Indian Provinces and the States and it will be observed^that the 
Jammu and Kashmir State which occupies the topmost place amongst the States 

m pomtofarea, stands very low in respect of density. The density of Gwalior 

n34) IS three times, H>derabad (175) four times, Mysore (224) five times 
Baroda (299) seven times, Travancore (668) fifteen times, and Cochin (814) 
nineteen times that of Jammu and Kashmir. It stands no comparison with 
British Indian 1 rovmces, its neighbours Punjab (238) and N. W F (179) beino- 

more than 5 and 4 times denser rcspecti^■ely, and it cannot make 'a respectable 
approach even to Burma which has a density of 63 onlv. 


STATKMPNT SlfOWINr; 


ARRA. 


DENSITY AND POPULATION OF INDIA 


o 

>5 


y. 


1 

2 


3 

4 
o 
6 


Province, State or Ac(*ncv. 


8 

9 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 


17 

18 
10 
20 
21 
L2 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


India 

7 ~ Prorincen 

Ajmcr-Marwnrti 
i\nflivmftn8 and Nicohnr<? 

A'Platiinn IHnntJa 
Niooliar 
Assam 

lialii -list vn ( Districts ami A<hnimHtorecl Tonitorios) 
I^ongnl 

Bihar an<l Orissa 
Bihar 
Orissa 

Chota Nagpur 

Bombay Preswioncy {incIudiBg Aden) 

Bombav 
Sindh 
Aden 
Bui'tna 

Central Provinces and Berur 
Central Provinces 
Berar 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 

N. ^y. F. Province (Districu A Administored Territorio 
I unj aI> 

(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) 

Agra 
Oudh 

7 / — Slate-9 and Affencie^ 

Assam States 
Manipur 
Khasi States 
Baluchistan States 
Rarorla State 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa States 
Bombay States 
Central In«lia Agency 
Central Provinces Stales 
Gwalior State 
Hyderabad State 
Jammu and Kashmir Slate 
Ma^lras States 
Cochin State 
Travancore State 
Other Madras States 
Mysore State 

N. 4y. F. Provioco (Agencies and Tribal Areas) 

Punjab States 
Punjab States Agency 
Raj pntana Agency 
Sikkim State 
United Provinces States 
Western India States Agency 


Area in square 
miles. 


1.808,666 
1,006.160 
2,71 1 
3.143 
2,508 
635 
55,014 
54.228 
77.521 

83.054 
12,335 
13,706 
27,013 

123,679 

77,221 

46.378 

80 

233.492 
•»9,920 
82.l.'i3 
17,767 
1 , 6^2 
573 
142,277 
13,5)8 
90,200 
106,248 
82.0 94 

24.1.54 
712.506 

12..320 

8.620 

3.700 

80,410 

8,164 

5,434 

28.648 

27.991 

51.697 
31,175 
26.267 
82.693 
81.471 

10.698 
1.480 
7,625 
1,5!)3 

29,324 

22,838 

6,820 

31,241 

129,05> 

2,818 

5.943 

35,442 


Po;)uIation. 


352,837,778 
271,526,033 
560.292 
29,463 
19,223 
10,210 
8,622,251 
463.508 
50,1 14.002 
37,677,576 
25,727,500 
5.3(16,142 
6,643,934 
21,930,601 
17.992,053 
3,887,070 
61.478 
14.667,146 
16,607.723 
12.065.885 
3,441,83 s 
161.327 
636.246 
46,740.107 
2.425,076 
23,580,852 
48,408,763 
35,013,784 
12,704.979 
81,310,845 

625.606 

445.606 
180,000 
405.109 

2.443.007 
973,336 

4.652.007 
4,468.305 
6.032.790 
2.483.214 

3.523.070 
14.430,148 

3,640,243 

0,754,484 

1.205,016 

6,095.07.3 

453.495 

6,557.302 

2.259.288 

437.787 

4,472.218 

11,225,712 

109.808 

1.206.070 
3,909,250 


Populntirn 

per scjuare 

mile. 


195 

245 
207 

9 

8 

16 

157 

9 

646 

454 

608: 

39 

246 
177 
233 

84 

643 

63 

156 

147 

194 

103 

1,110 

329 

179 

23& 

456 

434 

5.30 
114 

51 

62 

49 

5 

299 

179 

102 

160 

129 

80 

134 

175 

43 

6.31 
814 
608 
285 
224 

09 

75 

143 

87 

39 

203 

113 


(Q\ A consolation can, however, be fountd in comparison with Baluchistan 

(39), .1) oTwhirt 
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thinly populated as the State. A mere glance on the following density figures 

will disclose the futility of any attempt at such comparison ^ 


Great'Britain 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 

Holland 

China 

Japan 

Java 


Density per square mile. 

480 

347 

340 

669 

605 

272 

608 

817 


But if on the other hand we resort to the sparsely populated countries 
which have only recently added to their indigenous population by mkin^Tn 
immigrants from the densely peopled areas it is seen that there are countries 
with very large habitable area hai'ing far lesser density than ours and evTn 

square mi e """" " Persons to a 


Australia 

Canada 

United States of America 
Newzealand 

South African Union 

Brazil 

Mexico 


Density per square mile. 

2-12 

2-55 

40-0 

14*1 

15’2 

13-0 

19-0 


Although arithmetical calculations yield an average density of 43 persons 
only as against 39 o the last Census but this low figure is calculLed to mve a 

alse impression to the outside world to the effect that there is ample scope in 
the attractive Valley of Kashmir (by which name the State is generally kLwn 

abroad) for taking m at least live times its present population, as such a conclu- 
sion can easily be based on the Theory of Trunniers, a German statistician who 
held the view that even agriculture alone can support upto 250 persons to a 
square mile, although this theory has not been accepted without reserva- 


To give a correct idea of the State of affairs it is essential tlnr i 

factors should be eliminated from the computation of density and if in dfe 
present case the figures of the Frontier Districts (which have only 5 nersonT / 
mile) which have large barren tracts comprised of naked deserts and [ 

ranges several thousand feet above the sea-level are eliminated the^He 

13 . Inler-territorial Density.— Although we must reserve it,r> a 

growth of population by Natural Divisions of the State to cel ° discussion of 

it seems essential to give a brief accour of the den of tlf^'^ 

nistrative Divisions to complete the oicture In i^t e I ° Admi- 

made to last column of the Se Table I m Volume I 

Esmg Kishtwar'cTs)" Karnrh^a^' d' e^^'-^rrangfoT denl^ 

B rvisntwar (18), Karnah (39) and Bhadarwah (75) till we reach the better 
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populated tehsils of the Kashmir and Jammu provinces and ultimately attain the 

top m the region of the Outer Hills where the Ranbirsingpura tThsTl records the 
maximum density of 527 persons to a square mile. records the 

regards the district densities the Jammu district (327) stands the 
highes and is followed by Kashmir South (Srinagar district) densit? ??. 

Poonch Jag.r (238) Mirpur ( 212 ), Kashmir North (169). Riasi ( 131 ) and CheSi 

18) The hilly districts of Muzaffarabad and Udhampur show a^ low average 

a density of 99. while in the latter case the figure reaches 

only 54, the Fiontier Districts conspicuously holding to their last position with 
5 persons only to a square mile. position with 

i f I^ensity. — The various factors influencing the di^ 

tribution of popu ation are disrucicipd imucucing tne dis- 

untouched the growth of nonulafinn Kr. sti i jymg mostly 

agricultural conditions namely : - kLfall Rrivafion c'.nf ''"‘‘‘I "'j'f ^ 

by the productLness of the^oifwhtrh^^ directly influenced 

tion of the above fcur faiorl ^ healthy combina- 


o( .he X. XS Xo7r XXf" .encelteral c.en.rie,, rain, all i. one 

ductiveness of the soil on whir'E density as it acts upon the pro- 
population. Although for obtaininfr ^ ^^stcnance of the increasing 

certain amount of rainfall i^ pc p'^i y‘<^ds from agricultural production a 
go on increasing with that produce will 

may instead of helping nrodurP^ amounts of rainfall, as excessive precipitation 

autLrities have oninL^ hn^n^^^ ^he Indian Census 

cient in most parts of iJdia From^ of 40" is suffi- 

car, be divided into four broad rainfall dS'l,^nTL'ly^ ^ 

80" of annuaf 

■ 1 !u rice IS everywhere the most important 

jung'l^^^ hills are covered with thick evergreen forests or 


{a) 


(f>) 


(c) 


Rainfall Division. — With an annual rainfall between 
40 and 80 . Forests flourish in the hills and many crops can 

oe grown in the plains without irrigation and there is a mixture 
Or ary and wet zone crops. 

Poor Rainfall Division. —With rainfall between 20" and 40 "irT 
the year Here the dry zone crops (Mil)et) grow; wet Lne 

f " irrigation, 

covered with scrub, because it is not wet 
enough for forests to grow properly. 
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{d) Desert and Semi-desert Dtvtston.— With less than 20'' of rain. 
It is almost impossible to grow any crops at all without irriga- 
tion. 


(a) According to the above standard there is no region in this Stale 
with a higher rainfall 
than 80'' and we have 
to start with the second 
Division namely the 
Moderate Rainfall 
Division (40" to 80"). 

From the accompany- 
ing table in which the 
tehsils have been ar- 
ranged in order of the 
rainfall and their posi- 
tion with respect to 
density has also been 
shown alongside it will 
be seen that the first 
seventeen tehsils com- 
mencing with Ram- 
nagar down to Jammu 
fall into this Division 
but with the exception 
of the Jammu tehsil 
(387) whose density 
figures are inflated by 
the inclusion of Jammu 
city there is no tehsil 
in this rainfall belt en- 
joying a density of 300 
persons. Furthermore 
out of 16 tehsils there 
are only four tehsils 
n a m e 1 y Jasmergarh, 

Akhnoor, Samba and 
Muzaffarabad where 
the density is above 200 
and the governing 
cause is no doubt rain- 
fall coupled with the 
level character of the 
land surface providing 
greater extent of cultiv- 
able area, although in 
the case of the hilly 
tracts of Muzaffarabad 
the ordinary density of 
206 is partly due to the 
working of the Kishan- 
ganga Forests on the 
large scale which pro- 


Serial No. 

Tehsil. 

Rainfall in 
inches. 

Order. 

Density 

Order. 

1 

Ramaagar 

« • 

71-02 

I 

100 

XXIV 

2 

Riasi 

• « 

66-12 

II 

107 

XXIII 

3 

Bosohli 

• • 

Gl-01 

III 

108 

XXII 

4 

Rampur Rajouri 

• a 

58-46 

IV 

150 

XVII 

5 

Udhampur 

« « 

60-13 

v 

128 

XIX 

6 

Uri 


62-91 

VI 

137 

XVIII 

7 

Muzaffarabad 

• • 

62-63 

VII 

206 

XII 

8 

Bhadarwah 

• » 

49-20 

VIII 

75 

XXV 

9 

Kathua 

• • 

48-30 

IX 

193 

XIV 

10 

Akhnoor 

• « 

48-14 

X 

254 

VIll 

11 

Ram l)nn 

• • 

40-00 

XI 

121 

XX 

12 

Kotii 

■ » 

45-93 

XII 

179 

XVI 

13 

Karnah 


45-75 

XIII 

39 

XXVI 

1 4 

1 

Samba 

» • 

45-42 

XIV 

242 

XI 

15 

Uttarmachhl pur 

• • 1 

44-12 

XV 

no 

XXI 

10 

Jasmergarh 

« • 

43-31 i 

XVI 

281 

VII 

•7 1 

1 

Jammu 

• ■ 

43-22 

XVII 

387 

in 

1 

18^ Kulpani 

1 

4 

• • 

39-28 

• " 

xvin 

1 

248 

1 

X 

19 

Ranbirsinghpiira 

4 • 

38-73 

XIX 

1 

527 

1 

20 

4 

Bararnulln 

• 4 

1 

38-31 

XX 

; 252 

IX 

21 

Ki.<4htwar 


30- 1 8 

XX r 

18 

XXVII 

‘>9 

Bhiinber 

■ « 

34-78 

XXII 

202 

XIII 

23 

Mirpur 

• • 

33-77 

XXIII 

285 

VI 

24 

Pulwama 

• • 

32-81 

XXIV 

334 i 

IV 

2.V 

I 

- Anantnag 

• • 

29-31 

XXV 

180 ! 

XV 

I'fi i 

Srinai^ar 

• 4 

25-73 

xxvr 

501 

II 

27 ' 

■Sri Pratapsinehpiira 

• • 

23-41 

XXVII 

334 

V 

28 

Kargil 

4 4 

9-32 

xxvrii 

7 

XXX 

29 

1 

Skardu 

• 4 

7-80 

XXIX 

13 

XXVIII 

30 

1 


• • 

4-77 

XXX 

10 

XXIX 

31 

Ladalth 

4 ^ 

3 18 t 

XXXI 

1 

XXXI 


viae sutncient maucement tor settlement and livelihood of a r^onnl^fi^n 

paratively larger than that of other sister hilly tehsils. ^ 

The fact that Ramnagar (71'M. Riasi 

the highest rainfall stand very low with respect to densitv wh 
and 108 respectively, goes to show that the mountainfMiQ u 
tehsils leaves very little cultivable area to support 

consequently the advantage rather the blessin^rnf f w Population and 
wasted Diessmgs of rainfall are uselessly 



IS 


CIl.vl'Ti^k I — UlSTKliiCTtUN 


MoVUMi^NT uF 


I’Ol’ULATION 


The cause of high precipitation here is that the Monsoon which manages 
to reach these outer ranges of the Himalayas is deprived of its entire acqueous 
vapour by these mountains on the Punjab side of the Pir Panjal preventing its 
onward march and penetration to the Happy Valley which is very slightly, if 
at all, influenced by Monsoons. 

{b) The second belt classed as the Poor Rainfall Division (20" to 40") 
comprises ten tehsils which have a density above 200 excepting entirely 
mountainous tehsil of Kishtwar ( 18) and partly mountainous Anantnag. It is 
in this belt that the highly populated tehsils of Ranbirsinghpura (527), and 
Srinagar (501) are located as also the fairly dense tehsils of Pulwama (334), 
Sri Pratapsinghpura (334), Baramulla (252), Kulgam (248), and Mirpur (285)! 
For Kashmir which has a temperate climate a rainfall between 15" and 
40" is cons dered sufficient for all kinds of cultivation as in such regions both 
evaporation and rainfall are generally less and consequently the population all 
over the Kashmir Valley is fairly dense. 


(c) Next comes the belt of a very poor rainfall (below 15") with 
Kargil (density 7), Skardu (13), Gilgit(19) and Ladakh (1) all of which come 
last in regard to density ; Ladakh tehsil having a rainfall of 3" exhibiting 
one man per square mile. Here the relation between rainfall and density is 
self-evident. 


The above shows that rainfall has a great influence over the growth 
of population in all tehsils provided other conditions are equal. 

(&) Deyisify and Irrigation . — For the conduct of cultivation, water is 
the essential element and where Nature is not liberal enough in the distribution 
of a fair quantity of rainfall artificial means of irrigation whether by canals, 
tanks or wells make up for the deficiency. Instances are numerous where barren 
and dry tracts of land have been converted into flourishing fields through the 
improved irrigational facilities and have in consequence attracted large masses 
of human settlers. Lyallpur in the Punjab with an annual rainfall of 13 
inches had in 1891 a density of 7 persons to a square mile but during the last 
40 years it has grown so populous that its density at 1931 Census has now 
reached to 368 persons and is still growing. 

The non-reliability of Census statistics of the State before 1911 makes it 
difficult to properly appraise the effects of irrigational works in influencing the 
growth of population, but even during the last twenty years the increase of 
density in Rarbirsinghpura tehsil from 428 to 527 and that of Jasmergarh from 
241 to 281 and of Jammu from 313 to 387 is undoubtedly due in a large measure 
to the irrigational facilities afforded by the Ranbir canal and the Ujh and 
Pasantpur canals in Kathua district. 


(c) I^f^^tsity and Configuration of the surface of land. — Kven where the 
supply of water by rain or irrigation is sufficint cultivation will not be full if the 
surface of the land is uneven. Throughout India, it is the level plains (of the 
Ganges, Punjab and other rivers) which are most thickly populated as in such 
places every inch of the land can be brought under the plough and water can 
be retained in the field to supply the moisture. 


The table given under rainfall and density shows that in the State also 
level plains at the foot of the hills in Jammu and the plains of the 
Kashmir Valley that support large populations while the hilly tehsils of 
Karnnagar, Riasi and Basohli etc., inspite of having highest rainfall are not 
thickly peopled on account of their hilly character. 

W) Climate.' The presence of masses of snow-covered mountains and 
the high altitude render the climate of part of Kashmir Valley very cold dar- 
ing the winter and the closing of the passes to the Frontier Illaqas during the 
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winter makes free communication almost impossible and under such circum- 
stances the cold regions of the Frontier have little to offer by way of attractions 
for the growth of population which largely accounts for low density. Malaria 
which constitutes the chief cause of death in a majority of cases is greatly 
influenced by climate and consequently a malarial climate is perhaps the least 
conducive to the growth of population. Malarial climate of Kathua is an in- 
stance on the point. 

(e) Density and Crops, It is difficult to trace definite connection 
between the density and crops such as would lead to the formation of general 
formula on the subject ; and the hypothesis that “the tracts which can sup- 
port most people are those where rice is grown ”, although challenged by 
various Census officers, has been found to be true to a certain extent in the 

case of the tehsils of the Kashmir Province by the last Director of Census of 
this State. 


(y) Historical and Inditstrtal Consideration. — History of a tract has 

exercised a yreat influence over the growth of population, as the civilized 

countries were strong and good Go\-ernment ensures Law and Order with its 

concommitant blessings of security of life and property and impartial dispen- 

sation of justice between man and man will naturally encourage expansion of 

population not onl)- by growth from the indigenous elements but also by a flow 
of immigrants from outside. 


To these may be added the i)rospects of industrial development based 
upon the factory system of large scale jaoduction requiring the services of 

numerous workers which compels the movenu-nt of the rural population to the 

Industnal C<'ntres and r<sults in the creation of new towns and cities. Such 

growth of jiopu.ation is etjually visible in jjarts of country newlv opened out by 

railways and roads which create fresh aN-enuos for trade and e.x'change of corn- 

moditjes encouraging the transi>ort of surplus agricultural or mineral production 
to such places where they are scarce. 


IV. \aK1AT10NS in POPLLATiON AT PREVIOUS CENSUSES. 

15 . For statistical reference the Imperial Table II and the State Table I 
may be examined as aiso the marginal 

table which shows at a glance the results 

of variation during the i)asl 40 years. 

From the Report of the 1801 
Census which was the first \mprv Census 
of the State, it aj)j)ears that some sort 
of enumeration was conducted in the year 
1873 but its results were far from reliable. 

The Hcj)ort does not record any figures 
of jiopulation of this Census but from 
other sources the fact of an enumeration 
having been und(Ttaken in 1873 at least 
of the Kashmir Province is confirmed 

and the results of ihis^ enumeration give a population return of 49] Rur. 
persons for the whole of Kashmir Province inclusive of Muzaffarabad StS? 

It requires no elatwrate argument to establish the unreliability of the=e 
figures as a simple comparison with the population of the Kashmir Province at 
1891 Census reveals that the count of 1873 places the population at a verv low 
figure. It seems on the face of it incredible tint ih,. T i.? r ^ 

Province should have increased during a period of 18 y^P/lRv't ]8qT!^"|"'^ 



Population. 

Vniirttion 

por ront. 
Increase ( + ) 
J>i‘crca,-c (— ) 

1S91 .. ^ 

2.'5,1.3.9r>2 

Not ftvailaOlo. 

1901 

29.0o,.j78 

+ 14-21. 

1911 

31.5S.l2(i 

+ 8-0 

1921 

:i3.2»,r>is 

+ 5 1 

I9:il 

30.43.243 

-{- 9-8 
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CHAPTER 1“ DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The total population of the State has during the last forty years Under* 
gone an increase of 43*3 per cent, which gives a decennial average of 9*45 per 
cent, which rate is quite normal and if maintained from Census to Census will 
double the population in about one hundred years. The percentage increase of 
9'8 during the decade under review which has been the most favourable being 
conspicuous by its freedom from any serious Ausitations of epidemics such as 
Cholera, Plague, Influenza and at the same time blessed with good agricul- 
tural conditions barring of course a few local exceptions confirms the above 
view namely that the normal rate of decennial growth will range round 10 per 
cent, for the whole State unless any speedy industriallization of the country 
and development of its mineral potentialities open up fresh opportunities for 
exj^ansion of population at a higher rate. 

16. Causes of Variation. — The causes of variation from decade to de- 
cade have been examined in detail in the previous reports and it is not 
necessary here to tread the ground afresh and consequently we shall make only 
a passing reference to them and revert to them in detail in the paragraphs ex- 
plaining the growth of population by Natural and Administrative Divisions. 

1H91-190 ] . — Due to absence of rainfall gauges till 1895 no accurate past 
record of districts was available but the record thereafter shows that in 1898 
the Jammu district, Bhimher and Jasrota districts suffered from draught which 
in 1899 brought famine conditions leading to the desertion of their homes by 
people of Kandi and Barani Areas. Cattle also died for want of fodder and 
scarcity of drinking water. Relief measures in the shape of suspension of 
Land Revenue to the extent of 112,808, Taccavi advances upto 28,000 for 
purchasing seeds, bullocks and sinking wells and opening of Relief Works such 
as construction of roads from Jammu to Jasrota, Bhimber to Mirpur, Dalput 
canal in Akhnoor tehsil were promptly introduced by the State which went a 
long way in ameliorating the distress of people. The decade was free from 
epidemics in the Jammu Province. 


Prov(/w;e. - Kashmir had timely rainfall during the decade ex- 
cepting the year 1893 when the continuous rainfall for three days brought floods 
in the Jhelum which innundated several villages in the Srinagar district caus- 
ing min and devastation. As a result of the Settlement operations the confer- 
ment of the Assami Rights on hereditary cultivators, the substitution of cash 
revenue for kind and introduction of systems of engagements direct with the 
Assamis — doing away with the tyrannous interference of the middlemen brought 
in its wake the extraordinary' betterment in the lot of the Kashmir peasantry by 
assuring them of fixity of revenue demand and security of tenure which hither- 
tofore they could not dream of. 


The visitation of Cholera in this province in 1892 A. D., caused a morta- 
lity of 11,712 souls in a few weeks but its 2nd attack in 1899, although respon- 
sible tor carrying away lO.CXX) lives, was notorious by its continuing for a period 
of seventeen months. Introduction of vaccination occasioned considerable 
decrease in mortality from Small-Pox. 

Frontier Districts . — The p'rontier Illaqa was split up into two districts 
Gilgit and Ladakh. The rainfall here is of very little practical importance and 
the cultiv^ation depends on natural water courses and irrigation therefrom. 
Astore and Gilgit were settled for the first time during the decade. The per- 
centage increase of 14*21 was considered high by the 1911 Ceivsus Superinten- 
dent who placed the true increase at 12 per cent. 

1901-1911 . — The condition of crops in Kashmir was throughout good re- 
sulting in increased cultivation excepting the damage suffered by paddy crop 
of lower areas of the valley by the great flood of 1903. The Kashmir Province 
also experienced three Cholera epidemics resulting in 17,118 deaths and one 
attack of Pneumonic Plague of a severe type carrying away 1,455 persons. 
The Jammu Province had some bad harvests and visitation of Malaria in the 
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lower tracts. The Ranbir canal was thrown open in the Jammu Province but its 
effect on population were naturally show themselves in the subsequent decades. 
Percentage increases of 5*3 and 11'3 for Jammu and Kashmir Provinces and 8'6 
for the entire State for the decade is quite reasonable and reliable, 

1911-1921 . — The normal rainfall was generally better than in the previ- 
ous decade. The condition of crops in the State during the decade was about 
the average on the whole with the exxeption of the extraordinarily dry year 
1920 which caused serious distress in some tehsils of the Jammu Province, 
'' The greatest suffering was occasioned in the tehsils of Kotli, Mirpur, Samba 
and Poonch Iilaqas and in a slightly lesser degree in the tehsils of Kishtwar, 
Ramnagar, Ramban of the Udhampur district. Liberal Taccavi advances 
were made through the Co-operative Department in the district of Mirpur for 
purchase of grain and cattle, among whom the mortality was very heavy, owing 
to dearth of fodder and desertion of the population to neighbouring districts 
in search of livelihood. State efforts supplemented by private charity succeed- 
ed in partially easing the situation, but the adverse effects of this long drawn 
suffering had an important bearing on the movement of population in the 
affected tracts. The total amount of Revenue suspended during the 

decade was Rs. 196,987 of which Rs. 120,760 was suspended in the Jammu 
Province”, 


The suspensions in the Frontier Districts and Kashmir Province amount- 
ed to Rs. 5,623 and Ks. 70,604 respectively while remissions throughout the 
State aggregated to Ks. 21,000. 


Irrifrational Extcnsions.~T\^Q decade witnessed an increase in the 

number of canals by 2, in total mileage by 60 and in irrigated area by 15 652 

acres which is a fairly satisfactory record of decennial improvement greater 

share of improvement falling to the lot of Jammu Province as in Kashmir the 

natural water courses fed by snows require little further help by artificial 

means. In Jammu the Ranbir canal with 6 distributories was completed in 

1912 , the Basant[)ur canal in Kathua district was completed in 1917 and Uih 

canal was started in 1919, while 8 distributories from Upper Jhelum canal 
were laid out in Mirpur in 1916- 


Public Health.— O^t of the total 88,294 deaths during the decade Influenza 
levied the heaviest toll (44,514 deaths) by causins 50 per cent, of the total 
mortality in 1918 and the disease held sway over both the provinces Kashmir 
was free from Plague while Jammu had 9 visitations of this epidemic resulting 
in the total mortality ol 9,134 persons in the decade. Cholera did its usual 
havoc in Kashmir and took away 18,064 lives— the 1919 attack being the most 

Small-Pox inflicted considerable mortality both in Jammu and 
Kashrnir Provinces, the total number of deaths being 16,405 It is reprettpr? 

oisufdifSr "’-‘h Thr[.s 


Prices and Waires.-The exceptional feature of the decade was the 
abnorma rise in prices and wages during the War and the Post-War years as 
against the easy prices and steady conditions prevailing prior to I 914 The 
prices of food stuffs increased by 150 to 200 per cent, on account of the Ww 
and the wages of artisans and labourers were universallv morp ri ki j 


Apprehending that the export of larue auanfiti^c i ■ r 

ob,™ab,. .aciLdTo 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


people in the prime of their lives constitute very strong factors in reducing the 
birth-rate and the effects of War would naturally have been most disastrous 
on the population of the Jammu Province which supplies the ranks of the 
State Military. This factor greatly accounts for the small percentage increase 
of only 27 per cent, in the Jammu Province during the decade 1911-1920. In 
view of the above circumstances, the increase of 5T per cent, for the whole 
State during the decade was fairly satisfactory as compared with the average 
increase of 1'2 per cent, for the whole of India. 

V. The coNurnoNs of the past decade 1921-1931. 

17.— From a survey of the remote past we turn our attention to the closing 
decade 1921-1930 with which our Report is principally concerned and start 
With a general review of the agricultural, economic and seasonal conditions of 
this period in some greater detail since these exercise a substantial influence 
over the growth of population. The quantity of normal rainfall during the 
decade has already been shown by districts in the Subsidiary Table I and by 
tehsils in the marginal table under the paragraph dealing with Density and 
Rainfall What remains now is to trace the course of rainfall during the ten 
years drawing attention to the exceptionally dry years as also to the good 
rainfall periods. Instead of giving a general account of these conditions for the 
whole decade it would be more advantageous to discuss them from year to year 
as far as possible in order to single out the good and bad years and avoid the 
confusion which the running account of such a long period involves. In pre- 
paring this brief account frequent help has been taken from authoritative 
sources such as the Annual Administration Reports of the State as also the 
Departmental notes obtained from the Heads of the State Departments for 
purposes o-f the Census. 

The 1921 Census having been taken on the 18th of March 1921 corres- 
ponding to the Bikram date (Chet 1977) our review should naturally com- 
mence with the Sambat year 1978 but as only one combined Administration 
Report of the State was issued for three years 1977, 1978 and 1979, it will be 
advantageous to take these three years together and as also the subsequent 
4^ years’ period till the adoption of Fasli year by His Highness’ Government with 
effect from the 1st of Katik 1984. 

Triennium 1977, 1978 and 1979 (1921, 1922 and eathcr crops 

and general conditions of the people. — In the Jammu Province the rainfall 
was untimely and deficient during 1977 causing damage to both the Rabbi 
and Kharif crops, but in 1978 and 1979 it was fairly distributed, timely and 
sufficient and in the last year the condition of crops was well above the 
average. In Kashmir the rainfall in 1977 was below normal and not well 
distributed partially damaging the Rabbi cto\>s, ; in 1978 also unfair distribution 
damaged the Kharif crops; but in 1979 conditions of the crops improved by 
the advent of timely and sufficient rains. In Gilgit the abnormal rainfall 
and early snowfall of 1977 brought considerable misfortune to the Rabbi and 
Kharif crops though this very year gave equal distribution of rain and snowfall 
resulting in a good crop in Ladakh. 1978 proved, however, unpropitious as 
insufficient rainfall brought about a scarcity of food stuffs in Gilgit while in 
Ladakh crops suffered from excessive rainfall. 

Cultivated area. — The total cultivated area in the State fell, from 
2,036,089 acres in 1076 to 2,031,801 acres in 1977 and 2,031,424 acres in 1978 
but rose to 2,050,054 acres in 1979. 

General condition of the people : Kashmir Province. — The general health 
of the people was fairly good as there was no epidemic and the birth-rate 
was higher than the death rate. Prices ruled high in 1977 and experienced 
a slight fall in subsequent years 1978 and 1979. The rise in wages benefitted 
the zamindars who, when free from agriculture took to labour. The number 
of live-stock increased. 
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Jammu Province— Prevalence of severe famine in Sambat 1977 follow- 
ed by diseases of various kinds increased the death rate and it was not possible 
for the population of the Kandi Illaqas to recover from the evil effects till 
Sambat year 1979 when the season took a favourable turn resulting in good 

crops. The abolition of forced labour or begar also proved a great boon for 
the zamindars. 

Frontier Districts —Prices were high and prevalence of famine conditions 

m 1977 and 1978 rendered the people destitute in Gilgit although in Ladakh 

the health of the people was better and the birth rate higher than the death 

rate. The burden of begar enforced for the sake of Supply and Transport 

Department is a sore vaxation to the people and an impediment to agricultural 
operations. 


Four and a half year’s period-1980-1981-1982-1983 and first half of 1984 
(1924-1925-1926-1927 and part of 1928). — Seasons. In the year 1980 the 
rainfall in the Jammu Province was sufficient and well distributed there being 
no complaint even in Kandi tracts, while Nature caused belated sowings in 
1981 but the position was restored in 1982 which gave sufficient and w'ell 
distributed precipitation all over the province excepting portions of Keasi and 
Kathua districts where excessive and untimely falls affected the Kharif crops. 
In 1983 and first 6 months of 1984 the rainfall was irregular, the Mirpur and 
Kathua districts suffering from insufficiency of rain while abnormal rains in 
Reasi wrought much damage to lite and property. 


In the Kashmir Province the excessive rainfall in 1980 gave bumper 

har^sts excepting the Anantnag tehsil, in 1981 the rainfall was comparatively 

much less but the deficiency was made up by sufficient snowfalls maintaining 

a richer and continuous flow in the irrigation channels and rivulets. In 1982 

and 1983 and first 0 months of 1984 the precipitation was again sufficient and 
'U'l! distributed. 


The hrontier Districts experienced scarcity of rains in 1980 especial- 

y in tehsil Kargil of the Ladakh district where the cultivated area decreased 

by 540 acres. In 1981 the fall was again not gmod but there was an increase 

344 acres in Gilgit and 58 acres in Ladakh in the area irrigated by Kuhls 

In 1982 there was again shortage of both rainfall and snowfall but fortunately 

the crops which here do not depend so much on rain as on artificial irrigation 

did not suffer there being no decrease in the cultivated area. In 1983 and 

the first 6 months of 1984 the snowfall was heavier in the Gilgit district and 
the cultivated area increased by 600 acres. ^ ^ 

nr., The following table shows the variation in cultivated 

area during the 4.^ years under review : — ^ 



Total area 
cultivated, 

2,050,054 

2,049,793 

2,039,200 

2.037,220 

2,045,267 


Variation. 


—261 

-10,587 

—1,986 

+8,047 


It wilLbcLiippajiefit that the figures of area under cultivation nna cc 

'»» a,os„?i"*T8*o 
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of people who for the past years were subjected to the ravages of famine 
and scarcity conditions. There was enough grain and to spare for ex- 
portation. The opening of Banihal Cart Road which is the one all-State 
route connecting the two provinces of Jammu and Kashmir was the greatest 
work of the decade. The health was generally good save in the Jammu 
district where Plague caused much mortality. In 1981 the condition was 
practically the same but there was no epidemic while in 1982 the general 
economic condition was slightly better ow'ing to the general fall in the prices 
of doth, sugar, tea and salt which are the main commodities for which the 
zamindar is dependent on the market. The higher prices of food stuffs also 
brought gain to the agriculturist. There was not much improvement in 1983 
excepting tlic slight rise in prices of food grains. 

Kashmir Province — \n Kashmir the year 1980 was responsible for good 
harvests, high wages, absence from epidemics, decrease in forced labour, flourish- 
ing condition of people and prohibition of import of Shall into Srinagar and 
permission for its export to l^ritish India by Private Agencies. In 1981 with the 
exception of a Cholera outbreak the province had fair harvests, nice weather and 
good economic conditions which but for the feeble outbreaks of Cholera and 
Plague in 1982 were well maintained during 1982 and 1983.. 

Fronlier Disiriefs . — Rut for a mild attack of Influenza in Gilgit, the year 
1980 proved to be a healthy year being free from disease and attended'with satis- 
factory conditions. The people no doubt are generally poor which is due not 
only to the labour being unskilled and unable to fetch high wages but want of 
any industry or a brisk trade, the whole population being engaged in agriculture 
which unfortunately has no further land for expansion. The remaining years 
1981, 1982 and 1983 were normal. 

Fasli year 1984-85.— It is necessary to explain here the fact that His 
Highness’ Government ordered the abandonment of the old Bikram year and 
adoption in its stead of the Fasli year which commences with the seventh month 
of the Bikram year namely on 1st of Katik and closes with the month of 
.^ssuj. The first Fasli year 1984-85 started with the 1st of Katik 1984 (about 
the middle of October) and is represented in duplicate figures as shown above 
nnd consequently the conditions for the years after 1983 are represented by the 
Fasli years instead of Bikrami years. 

Character of the Seasons . — The years 1984-85 proved very inauspicious 
for Kashmir Province as the unprecedented and heavy rainfall continuing inces- 
santly for well over two days brought disastrous floods which besides flooding 
the valley inflicted terrible destruction on crops and cattle alike. All com- 
munications with the outside world were cut off and the Kashmir valley was 
for several days completely isolated. Although the crops in Muzaffarabad 
district did not, on account of high elevation, suffer so much from floods as 
through excessive rainfall yet the washing away of the Kishenganga and Domel 
bridges by the unprecedented floods both in the Jhelum and the Kishenganga 
rivers brought about a serious dislocation of the trade of the district by cutting 
off the transport communications between Abbotabad and Domel. During the 
winter when the snows block the Murree road all traffic between Srinagar and 
the Punjab is diverted to this road which is free from snow throughout the year 
but loss of the above two bridges rendered the use of this route by wheeled 
traffic impossible. The bridges have, however, been reconstructed now in 1932 
(. e., after 4 years of their destruction and consequently this jieriod was not 
favourable for the flow of the trade of this district. The tchsils of Muzaffar- 
abad district continued under the Settlement operations. The province was 
frees from epidemic diseases but for the Small-Pox outbreak in Sriruu^ar city in 
1985 resulting in 1,002 deaths. 


The annual Amarnath pilgrimage started in good weather from Srinagar 
but was overtaken by heavy incessant rains accompanied by snows in high alti- 
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tudes. Although many pilgrims were detained by the authorities still many 
Sadhus and other enthusiastic pilgrims proceeded despite warnings and met 
ith untold miseries and privations. Some lives were lost due to extreme cold 

thpir wl?r die vagaries of heaven displayed themselves at 

their worst during this year when the rams which balked the hopes of the tiller 

descended on earth in unprecedented fury in 
riS^l 1~ n H n ft m t" f ti 1“ Fi 1. 1 i ^ ^ rivulet and nallah to 

pe,.. “a r; 

The Rabbi crops had a severe blast in the bargain. The general condi- 

bTrp°^ people was on the whole average, public health being ^comparatively 

better on account of absence of any epidemic excepting the usual malarial fever 

which IS reprded an every day affair and not viewed as a s^riouT thing 

The prices of food staples continued stationery and import of grains into Mirpur 
district was kept tree of customs duty. ^ Mirpur 

=1 1 A ^ 9^5-86.— P'or the Kashmir Province the year 1985-86 however 

started with propitious signs and the rainfall being sufficient Ld well dltributed in 

he earht-r part of the year resulted in good crops all round and bade fare to make 
up for the mistortunes of the previous war her h - ‘"“e tare to make 

hoi.s „,r. bu„h„,d I,,. ,r:„ “ihis l:"L"rr?h rs ,i„“„l *' 

lidTT '»»' >■“'■ l»"o«d l.v imm;,n<e loss crop" caitie 

uraui ”d“„:^ 

."f cpcdaurc 24 |,,cs I, as l„:„ ropcl,,,„c," bylfSco'™™"”'’ 

of f^rain is authoritatively fixed hv the ( 'r urtri / q ii market 

acfls in pcncrol ,c.„,„.ld „ al in ie fa 7 772;; ” .“f 

e<Pn„ „f (,„| Muffs, Thu ,.ro„„cc had no cpidui„rc dirfneTheTJ ““ ' 

cnn.,„u.d ■!'roi“::i™ '::'r 7 ' '"’i"' »' *'“»■ “''p»f 

nliliootd, Ihu floods repuatud ihisr v.sil on a ™ilfc,Tcal7n 'g’’* 

nuisance as it destroyed 378 acres of crop m Mirpur tcLi] aUhn ^ 

able damage was done in other lehsiis Soerinl .ta no appreci- 

Governmu.t aided by the wniin^ c^kticm 

way in mimmism- the damai/e. The public health vv;.s ^ great 

there was no epidemic outbreak. comparatively better as 

mthe venereal diseases 

Zaildars, Lambardars and Chowkidars responsible^'for^ keen I^olding the 
over cases of abduction of women also denutf-H r/>li ' keeping a strict watch 

the public oi)inion against such immoral practices Tlle^nrV 
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Sailaba Circle, which told lutavily on Rabbi and Kharif crops. The Muzaffar- 
al>ad district had well distributed rainfall and good crops. Hailstorms did 
some damage in certain places. The year was immune from epidemics except- 
ing an outbreak of Cholera claiming 133 ^’ictims. There was a disastrous fire 
at Muzaffarabad and with the exception of the Treasury all State office build- 
ings the Tehsil, Wazarat and the Court were burnt down. 

I'riccs of Rabbi ciops remained generally higher. The Shali situation 
Was under full control. The ge neral condition of the people was good. The 
fresh land revenue aesussment of the Uri tehsil was announced during the 
year and was reced ed well by the zamiiidars. 

With the exception of Mirpur and Bhadarwah tehsils the Jammu 
Province had timely and sufficient rains and good harvests. The visitation of 
locusts constituted a great nuisance throughout the province including the 
Jammu city where as if to give a demonstration of their strength they one day 
invaded even the Government offices and in a minute the walls, the doors 
electric posts and trees were literally blackened by their swarming numbers 
and their flying legions outside actually clouded the sun from view. The 
Government spent considenible amounts in the destruction of the pests by 
actually offering price per maund of the eggs destroyed by the zamindars. The 
Revenue officers had a bus\' time and the visits of high officers and the interest 
taken by the Minister went a great way in freeing the country from the locusts. 

Inscrutable are the purposes of heaven as instead of anticipated scarcity 
and starvation fields yielded bumt)er crops and the over-flowing of grain 
markets lowerc-d the prices so much that they touched the bottom and the 
agriculturists In^gan to find it difficult to adjust the^mselves to the changed 
conditions. 

C'leneral condition of the people w'as on tiie whole average the year being 
immune from diseases. The import of grain free of duty continued as also the 
measures against venereal diseases and abduction of women. 

Fasli year 1987-88 (upfo end of 1987). — Although the Fasli year is styled 
1087-88 our accoui^t ends with the close of Ilikram year 1987 when, the final 
Ct'Hsus was taken. 

Jammu distnet had well rlistributcd rain attended with fair harvests; 
Mirpur had scarcity at Rabbi and excess at Kharif thus adversely affecting 
crops; Riasi and Udhampur districts had less rainfall than the previous year 
while Karnah had sufficient and timely rains. On the whole the rains were less 
favourable than of the past year. 

The prices of grains showed a downward tendency due to the world 
slump ; and fall in prices in the contiguous districts prevented the prices from 
rising here. Import of grain in Mirpur and Kathua continued free of customs 
duty. The general hc'iilth of the people was satisfactory as there was no 
epidemic. 

• 

In the Kashmir Province the rains were scarce alth<;ugh better than the 
last year. There w'ere no accidental calamities and no appreciable difference 
in prices. The general condition of the people continued gocxl till end of 1987 
as the political agitation started in the month of Har 1988 which does not fall 
Within our decennium. 

The condition of the zamindars is one of stc-ady progress. The abnormal 
fall in prices in British India did nut affect the Kashmir zamindai's who obtain- 
ed fixed prices from the FocM Control Department which has proved a great 
boon both to the url>an and rural pojDulation. 

18. Extension of Irrigation. — Having discussed the character of the 
seasons, the condition of crops and the general economic condition of the people 
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for each year of the past decennium we now come to p * *.■ r 

some of the principal factors affectintr J examination of 

c' r ss?: zs„ss' > s 

133 “OT 

from Ganeshpura to Martand Temple. 


m the re®gfo7ttek^e\Mahara7a 7r RanS^.h^s'l"? R 

prove sucLssful on account 

taken out direct from the Chenab and six from ths % ! water-courses 

irrigated the Jammu district alone, while there existed 7 ^ich 
Kashmir valley and other parts The first irri»Ttiom"l f * canals both in the 

State Public Works Department in the a,nmi7prol work constructed by the 

5i miles long with a bed width of 4 feet and a disci 
Ks. 422.228 and besides irrigaLi ' som ‘ lands near '3'r ° 

to the State gardens. ° ^ s>^PPlied water 

was seri3^y7o7lel;773e7lh?77e7^^^^^^^ 7 irrigation on scientific lines 

nrent and a regular irrigation division unfe T Div sional Fn7 
m the Jammu Province while the irri.^Ttinn in tk J Engineer was opened 

after by the Divisional Engineer Kashmir Puwlc Province was looked 

the Roads and Buildings. During this period^OOMQ^ the ? n 

Were constructed ^ ^^25 the following canals 

Kashmir Province ... i. Martand Canal. 


2. Lai Kuhl 


}9 


Jammu Province ... ]. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Pratap 
Ranbir 
Hasantpur 
Ujh Canal (upto R. D. 36,000). 
Upper Jhelum Canal Distributaries, 


n 


n 


n 


Martand Canal.~\t takes off from the r i 

length of 34-25 miles (Main line 24-50 and Distr!h3 '"‘'3 ^ total 

irrigable being 15,006 acres of which 3,593 were alreadv 
Shahi Kuhl. It was started in 1901 whh a nroier^ **-ngated by the old 
and IS having a successful run since 1903 servmg the tifoTo'ld 7 211,300 

Mirtti to th; !nlSa7u of'fhe 

in lW3|3d7t3eI7ert31r73e‘'3"i'5^ Rs. 84,288 was completed 

received irrigation from the old KM The torn, 1 "'7"'’ ttlready 

serves for R/, an/ irrigation onlv ’‘'"8* is 21 -? miles and it 


modellJ3 Ua«af.— Excavated 

modelled and extended in 1903-1904 


onginally in 1873 the canal was re- 
al an estimated cost of Rs. 73 , 326 . 
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Taking off from the right bank of the Chenab river the canal flows perennially 
over a total length of 24’ 15 miles commanding an area of 15,000 acres. It is 
more of a protective than productive irrigation work and the expectation of a 
good return has not been fully realized as the zamindars are not keen to utilize 
canal water in spite of the low ahiana rates. 

Ranhir Canal, — This is the largest and most important canal in the 
State and was started with a project estimate of Rs. 1,700,000 in 1903 and 
spread to 1908. Taking off from the left bank of the Chenab near Akhnur and 
following for the first 4^ miles in the line of the old Shahi canal it flows for 
39 miles in the main channel and 212 miles in the distributaries (total 251 
miles) and is capable of commanding an area of 108,000 acres. Besides 
serving as an irrigation channel for 16 miles, propelling the turbines of 
the Jammu Hydro-Electric installation which supply electricity for lighting the 
city of [ammu, running the Water Works purifying plant, driving the 
looms of the Sericulture Department and mills of the city,- the canal has 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the rural population of the Jammu district 
and has proved a great productive work bringing a fair revenue to the State. 

Basa7itpur Canal . — Commenced in 1914-15 with a project estimate of 
Rs. 290,000 and intended to irrigate 7,427 acres the irrigation from the canal 
has not been satisfactory as the discharge of 120 cusecs which could be taken 
into it under an agreement with the Punjab Government has proved very 
inadequate as the land being porous and stony absorbs a large percentage of 
this supply. The canal takes off from the right bank of the Ravi about 
3 miles above the iVIadhopur Head Works (Kathua) and has a total length of 
13 miles. It has no RafjZ)/ irrigation since under the agreement water can be 
drawn into it from 1st of April to 30th September only. 

Ujh Canal. — Started in 1915 with a sanctioned cost of Rs. 280,000 the 
canal was completed only in 1923 e. during the current decade with a total 
length of 46 miles. It takes from the river Ujh and serves an area of 1,480 
acres of land in the Jasmergarh tehsil of the Kathua district. 

Upper Jhelum Canal Distributaries. — These distributaries 8 in number, 
15 miles in length and constructed at a cost of a lac of rupees take out from the 
Upper Jhelum Canal in the area througli which the canal passes in the State 
territory. The total area of Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils expected to be irrigat- 
ed was 7,600 acres but so far very little irrigation has been received as the see- 
patre from the Upper Jhelum Canal has done considerable damage to this 
Illaqa. 


Revenue Kuhls. — Besides the above irrigation works the following four 
Kuhls have been constructed to help the irrigaton in the Gilgit Agency and 
Ladakh Wazarat the income whereof is appropriated by the Revenue Department. 

(f) Kurbafhan^ Kuhl in Kargil tehsil. 

(fl‘) Safecl Pari Kuhl . — A vast tract of uncultivated land near Safed 
Pan and Chakarkot maidan between miles 18 and 23 of the 
Bandipur-Gilgit road was thirsting for irrigational facilities in 
spite of its proximit}’ to the deep Gilgit river. Scarcity of fodder 
and grain in Bunji and Gilgit and high temperature of the tract 
invited the attention of officers who in 1912 attempted the 
construction of a small Kuhl through a company of Sappers 
and Miners but the work was left incomplete. In 1913 construc- 
ti<m of Kuhl frcun Sai Nallah on the otlier side of the hill 
range about 4 miles above Jagrote village along with its 
Chakaroi branch was started at an estimate of Rs. 30,145 
and successfully completed in two years. The Kuhl^ apart from 
irrigating 2,000 acres has proved a boon for travelling public 
by considerably modifying the climate of the district and provid- 
ing homes for numerous Yagistanis and other people. 
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{Hi) Naupur Kuhl . — Owing to insufficiency of water in the old Nau- 
pur Kuhl a new Kuhl taking off from Kargil Nallah was con- 
structed in 1924-25 at an outlay of Rs. 21,174 to irrigate lands 
of Naupur, Naiku and Burmas villages as also to compensate 
the zamindars of Burmas village who were promised water in 

exchange for the Burmas Spring water diverted for Gilgit water 
supply. 


(iv) Harban Kuhl.—Tht construction of this Kuhl in Harmosh Illaqa 
in Gilgit district which was completed only last year is expected 
to ameliorate considerably the condition of the Illaqa. 


792,3-29.— This period which entirely falls within our decade is unique 
in the history of irrigational development in the State as in his capacity of 
the Senior and Foreign Member the present Ruler of the State drew up a 
scheme for the breaking up of the Public Works Department into three separate 
departments namely (1) Roads and Buildings, (2) Irrigation and (3) Electricity 
each under the control of a separate wholetime Chief Engineer who will be able 
to devote his whole-hearted attention and energies to the development of his 
particular branch. Since this scheme marks an era in the inauguration of a 
vigorous policy of development it is only fair to quote briefly the highly benefi- 

cient intentions of the Ruler which show the depth of patriotic feelings and 
irresistible love for the welfare of the people : - 


bn,l,T tl.p systiMH c,n,> .State Engineer controls RoaJs and Buildino.s 

Irrigation and Llectricitv. In all three hranche.s the State is in a very backward and un- 
develo[,ed con, ition an.l onr only hope of progres.s appears to he in separating the.se three 
branches aroi lacing each innier the control of a coinpet.'nt and energetic officer who would 
has he able to .leyoie his whole time and attention to the deyelopment of his particular 


lakiiig ,-ach I, ranch .separately we K„d that our coniinuni.-ation.s are e.xceedinoly had 
W line ", Ka.shiiiir roads ea.lnig into the yalhw, one from Kawalpimli, hehig Ion" 
1,1 ihshed. is 1,1 good ord.T Ihe road Iroiii .Jaininu is <juite unfinished an,l requires yerv 

^ no il ! '•‘"■f'', -“hoiild he deyeloped as rapidly 

^ po.sMhIe ami made into the mam tr.aile and pa.s.senger artery of tiie State. When we caye 

se two mam roads we find that outside the actual yallev of Kashmir, hardly a roid 
worthy of the name exists in the State. I haye lately trayelled from .lammu Batote™;;d 
Bhadaruah an<l Kishtryar ami over the Snnthan Pass into the valley of Kashmir and I can 
rom 11 ■ eer ily lo the ,l,r,. necessil y of .leyeloping onr internal cominunication.s. . 3 part 
I i" for the deyelopment of our great forest 


irrigation, the production of more ami more food is necessary because our 
p^ I. non coutniiies to mcrea-e as a matter of course. All our culturahle area.s .^xclnZ 

cm 1,01 ,!'l iT' """ I’"'- ^ I'nHluction of ,n„re food 

mm la hope, I lor from , „ll,yate,l areas de,,en,lent upon rainfall alone. Our only hone 

mnet li iv n’*i 1 ^ liJippy po.-^sBssors of almnciant rivers and stream^ and if w 

most d.sere-i.tahle that we have not taken full advanta^. of tins Ix.nnty of nafnrr 

lhe::r;:'i:::„..L.i'::r;;:: 

uaiK lu > (.1 our J ul.Jie \\ orks, we .diould employ three men 

This resulted in the constitution of the Irrigation Department havintr twn 

.he d“™e 

In Kashmir besides survey work for various irrit/alion srh^^m^c th 

3™.:°"., ‘S80/1923a, 

1987-88/ig^l brought to completion and opened during the year 
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In Jammu the extension of the Ujh Canal was started at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 695,422 in the year 1924 and major portion of the work is nearly- 
finished. Moreover extension to Distributary No. 9 of the Ranbir Canal has 
also been carried out at a cost of Rs. 140,032. 

During the decade under report the length of the canals has increased 
from 325*21 miles to 460*78 miles giving a net increase of 135*49 miles in length 
and increase of 46,965 acres in area which no doubt is a record of good progress. 
Out of a total expenditure of Rs. 11,813,000 incurred on irrigation works from 
1902-03 upto end of 1928-29 Rs. 3,496,361 were spent during the last decade. 
The expenditure on irrigation works from 1921 to 1929 amounts to Rs. 3,486,361 
while the receipts come to Rs. 2,643,964. The position may be summed up in 
the words of the Chief Engineer, I^blic Works Department as follows : — 


“Looking: at cithor from tlio point ot* vi(‘\v of the roveniie realized by the State or 

tlic prosperity of tho Tlla<jas in whii^h tlio various canals pass there can he no doubt that 
they have inon* than amply fulfilh-d the* expectations with which they were started. Vast 
areas in the Jatntnii ami Kashmir Provinces have now lieen mad(? fertile. Places which at 
one time app«*are(l wihhu-iH'ss ami iminhahitalile and suffered even from want of drinking 
water are now full of ;j:iM‘en liel.Is ami wi-ll grown fruit gar*liM)s. The price of the land has 
eon'<ideral)lv inci’cased ami the inhabitants are now in a coinfjai'ntivclv prosperous condition ”, 


19. State of Public Health. — In a vast country like Jammu and 
Kashmir State with no homogeniety of climate and seasonal conditions, the fac- 
tors governing public health are so varied that it is difficult to form a correct 
estimate for the entire country as to the propitiousness or otherwise of the indi-- 
vidual years much less of a decade. The big mountain barriers divide the terri- 
tory into distinct water tight compartments each possessing separate traits of 
climate with the result that while the Jammu Province might be passing 
through a severe epidemic of Plague the province of Kashmir is found 
to be immune from the touch of the epidemic, and on the other hand 
prevalence of Cholera in Kashmir in particular years has little effect upon 
Jammu, not to say of the far-flung Frontier regions. 

This view derives ample support from the survey of the various epidemics 
during the last decade. During the period of ten years 1921-30 there have been 
9 annual visitations of Plague in the Jammu Province more especially in the 
Jammu district while Kashmir Prfwince enjoyed complete immunity for all 
these years with the exception of 1926 when in the month of November Plague 
broke out in the Awantinum and Kulgam tehsils claiming 38 victims. As_ re- 
gards Kashmir Chol*^ has vMsited the province in 1 924, 25r 27y 29 vAnd 30']^ut 
with the exception of 1929_when 70 persons died of Cholera in Basohli tehsil 
the Jammu Province has been almost free from the disease. The total mortality 
from the infectious diseases is given in the following tabic : — 


Cholera 


19,857 


Small-pox 


15,546 


Plague 


5,251 


Plague.— The total deaths from plague in the Jammu Province came to 
5,222 as against 9,134 of the last decade which shows that although the visita- 
tions of the epidemic have been frequent and regular the loss of life has been 
reduced by almost 50 per cent, which is due to the prompt and effective 
measures taken to combat the disease by the Health and Medical Depart- 
ments in the shape of systematic trapping of rats, disinfection of houses and 
anti-plague inoculations. With the exception of the epidemic of 1924 which 
levied a toll of 2,242 lives the course of the disease has been sparodic and un- 
perceiv'cd. 

The only exceptional turn taken by the disease was to make its appear- 
ance in the Kashmir Province in 1926 when the Kulgam and Awantipura tehsils 
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were affected by it where out of 81 seizures 69 died Promot and 
measures such as prevention of outside intercourse vacation , effective 

mg of 18 infected houses after payment of compensation of Rs 8 015^ to The' 

rats succeeded in completely stamping L^disease out of tjie 

subsequent years have fortunately bL,/quire Fre^ from! ^Ljldes'crcr' “ 

22, 23 were practically free from the diLse® .11 192rvZn Un fma IV ’ 
pura, Baramulla tehsils and four villanes of the Srina,«r ^ ti ’ ^“'‘'■'"/ohhi- 
a mild attack resulting .n 135 deaths m all The y 'aXof 
outbreak of cholera in a virulent and w'ldesnr^r^n the 

was responsible for a mortality of 11,597 souls out o^ i totaTof 

clcca.dc in the Ks-shmir Province Anfi i • i • 12j952 for the 

a large scale and met with an unprecedented success “ 83 

With the first dose and 57,366 with both doses of inoculated 

the State Rs. 30,000 during this yeaF ^re year IQ^'" 

peacefully and in 1929 the disease made another apLara'ire^h^.^'^®®'^ 

driven out with the help of prompt and energetic measures Out of 

only ]2 d proved fatal. Out of a total of S 24q deaths; k , * 

as many as 5,47^ took olace in ^Qyk f loao o-i\\ cholera in Poonch 

between nine vears '^78 ( 1922-23) the remaining 700 being div,ded 


from .7,3^"::;!r^itc':det^?g7 w^efn^t^t 

state of affairs. The sliuht increase in tl e ^ improved 

ke„, 5,2„ .» a 

or *0 laa decade w£'h £», IharSm SbeJlTde ** >sai"sl 16,403 

progress has heei, mafe in ?he® vacema 1,“' ^ of 

apparent that efforts on a much ovidn f ^ arrangements in the cities it is 

mortality from such preventfl caf ef Th^d"""®'':' ®‘0P 

Kashmir Province than on the Tamr^u tF, f on the 

abnormal during the year 1923 when 1 972 death7*°'^ ^ i 7 Moffusi! was 

* bad'? “d 4=c,a V TSw-SbTrf ir” 

“rt'si'aTtS' Jra'cr.;! , ■ f *1^ F”?™? 

vided this IS continued in subsequent years Ther over the disease pro- 

expansion of the vaccination activities through^u thfrif h° the 

c.nators by the Municipality in e,ach ward hardnl ^ f appointing vac- 

this curse and if cases still happen the resnone f i f r “^o stamp out 

do not avail of the facilities offered.^ Ponsibility lies w.th the citizens^ who 
but It woul^nf t'be ^Zch^’ufef f exaf ine This cTLT'''f' ‘foaths 

responsible for record of vital statistics to fever ‘Tff" 

the Frontier Districts but did not do murh* 1 ^ appearance in 

tionallyTortrateTX'iidouITs '’oen excep- 

-njoying complete immunity iroin th^Tell ‘VTs.STT;nnLra°"wTi °h 
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carried away about 45,000 souls or other curses like the War or the big famines. 
The attacks of plague and cholera enumerated above have also been fewer and 
of lesser intensity and much loss of life was averted by the prompt and effective 
measures taken by the Medical and Health Departments. 

Venereal Diseases . — Although the mortality figures under venereal diseases 
are not separately available for absense of a separate column in the death 
registers yet it is an established fact that these diseases are working great havoc 
amidst the population of Ramnagar, Basohli and other hilly tehsils of the 
Jammu Province, where the rate of increase in population is comparatively 
much lower. In order to prevent the further spread of this highly contagious 
disease and also to eradicate it in the localities where it holds away at present 
His Highness' Government opened a Venereal Diseases’ Hospital under the 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon in the Ramnagar tehsil which has been treating 
the sufferers on Western lines and the ignorant rural population which formerly 
looked askance at the modern methods of treatment has now grown accus- 
tomed and shows considerable eagerness to avail themselves of the treatment. 
The work done by the hospital during the last 4 years is recorded in the follow- 
ing statement. The Chief Medical Officer, Jammu states that probably 80 per 
cent, of the adult population or less are tainted with syphilis and about 28 per 
cent, with gonorhea, which seems to be an exaggerated view. 


Year. 

Syphilis- 

Conorhoa. 

No. of iajoc- 
tioDB given by 
Nco-.Salvarson. 

1984-85 

1 

• « 1 

1 

1 549 

81 

866 

1 

lOS.VSO 

• « 

! M65 

90 

l.M.t 

198fi-87 

• • 

oi:i 

125 

M04 

1987-88 

• • 

2,00.5 

181 j 

2.278 


During the decade under review the Government has been contributing 

greater measure towards the extension of the 
popni.iUon, mi. Medical Department and the annual expenditure 

Ro. a. p. which stood at Rs. 295,71 1 in 1921 rose to Rs. 469,397 in 

stato ..0 2 0 1930 which gives an expenditure of 2 annas per 

Jammu Province ..0 1 7 head of population against 0-1-7 of 1Q21 and 0-0-10 

Ka8hinir „ . . 0 2 0 of 1911. 


The number of hospitals and dispensaries has increased from 76 in 1921 
to 91 in 1930 and the increasing popularity of these institutions is evidenced 
by the regular increase in the number of out-patients from year to year. In 
1921 the number of out-patients was 735,395 while in 1930 the number went 
up to 1,130,412 giving an increase of about 4 lacs or 56 per cent, in ten years. 
The number of operations (major and minor) rose from 22,309 in 1920 to 
58,392 in 1930 i. e. an increase of over 200 per cent, in the decade. 

20. Sanitation. — The expenditure on sanitation has also increased from 
Rs. 49,067 in 1921 to Rs. 67,552 in 1930 and the decade has been particularly 
favoured by attachment of greater attention of the authorities towards sanitary 
improvement. It has witnessed the inauguration of three new Notified Area 
Committees in Sopore, Udhampur and Mirpur towns, sanitation whereof is now 
entrusted to these Committees which receive a handsome contribution from the 
Government and also raise further funds by taxation. The two Municipalities 
in the cities of Jammu and Srinagar are of course looking after their respective 
sanitation through technical experts and sanitary staff. The various schemes of 
sanitary improvement particularly the Drainage and City Extension Schemes of 
Srinagar are already being put in proper shape and other schemes will it is 
hoped also receive sympathetic treatment in due course. 
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S.r Municipality during the 


decade is as under 


Expenditure on Public Health 

>» i» Sanitation and Sanitary improvements 

»» »» Public Instruction 


Rs. 

339,849 

165,239 

5,921 


86 streets were paved and drained, 
and one nullah were constructed, 2 roads 
added. 


43 were drained only, one new road 
were remetalled, and 399 lights were 


The principal requisites for the 
bv^water and^d^^'^^ ^ sound system of communications by land 

the isoLtion of ,h."dift.,o„. pa5, tZ'Zy’ b ni “1 ^Lel tf'"” 

mediate contact the village and the town and enabling the speSest dellon’ 

ment ofthe agricultural, mineral and other industrial resources of the roimt^ 
Want of suitable communications and transport faclliiipc hr, 

great obstacles to the political and economic development of nT ^ 

tute still greater impediments in the case of our State Tn ^ i 

Of the village, the immobility of labour and the conservatism of fhe people° 

height of which is 5,6W Ve° abovM'^ Werand °the^^ country the average 
dismember it, the work of improvement is not so easy andThe 

be expected to be as speedy as in the rilains In i qqo fu P^gress cannot 
road to drive througi: m^4hm!r illh^h here ex ^ed Tat T 

lengths between different towns. The routes were di St and ® 

on improvement of communications from year to 4lr th^f nf 

space of 40 years we find that mnrvf^lir.nc V^ar that during the short 

direction. The following are the principal road^s^s : - 


Srinagar to /he K^iaVaB?id-rwherI^rfunh^^^ 

Murree-Pindi route of the British terr terv Kohala- 

Punjab. Till the year 1922 this was the onl’ nnects the valley with the 

tion between the Punjab and Kashmir This roaTha vehicular communica- 
country to a great extent and given great imnefn^ r opened up the 

which during the last decade has considerably incre^a ‘‘‘ade 

type ekkas and bullock-carts a delaysome and Ser me'" 
been replaced by modern means of cheap and f transport have 

lorries. The increase of trade and traffir ' P ody transport by motor 

by ,ha 

Carht-Habibullah Road from DomeL—This road 

r “ "dl. ■l'. Ilayara ^77 


a length of 12 

vehicular traffic passes over the Garhi-Habi^bulhh"^*^^ where 

*■" - 101ns Railway at Abhotabad D^lng tie dSe'" 

‘^OA ^(c — j ... fe ciecade improvements costing 


till It 

t<s. 97,524 were effected on this road. 


The Ranihal Cart Road u 

a„b ,,,d „ 


to Srinagar being 
the two provinces 
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of Jammu and Kashmir which was so essential for the developqient of the 
State. A long travel through the railway from Jammu to Rawalpindi a 
^ dious nightly change at Wazirabad Junction, arrangements for transport at 
Rawalpindi and then a halt on the way either on the British or the State side 
of Kohala were factors which combined to make the journey a tedious and 
uninviting one. To remedy this defect the Banihal Cart Road was started in 1909 
and completed in 1922 at a cost of 43 lacs. It provides a direct link between 
Jammu and Srinagar (the two capitals of the State) and passing entirely 
through the State territories it covers a total length of 203 miles rising from 
Jammu to the Patani Pass at an altitude of 7,000 feet and then after dropping- 
down to the valley of the Chenab at Ramban it rises to the Banihal Pass at an 
altitude of 9,000 feet whence it drops again to the valley of Kashmir which has 
a uniform level of over 5,000 feet above sea. The opening of this important road 
in 1922 imparts to the decade under review a special significance as the work is 
perhaps the biggest and costliest feat accomplished in the history of the State 
Public Works Department. The road is progressively gaining in importance and 
popularity and during the last few years the volume of traffic has so much increas- 
ed that in 1987-88 (1931) 14,017 motor lorries, 3,612 motor cars, 495 tongas 63 
ekkas, and 197 bullock-carts passed over the road in a single year and the road 
toll receipts averaged to Rs. 200,000 per annum. The small figures of traffic in 
the case of tongas, ekkas and bullock-carts is a clear evidence of the facts 
that these slow means of transport have been almost completely ousted by the 
motor vehicles and the slight trace still lingering only plies between short 
stages and not on the entire length of the road journey. 

The Srmagar-Ganderbal Road, the Nasimbagh Road and Achhabal- 
Anantnag Roads were metalled during the decade while general improvement 
and tarring of the Srinagar roads, the widening of the Gupkar Road and the 
construction of the Boulevard Road from the Gagribal to Sherazibagh round, 
the Dal Lake mark a great step towards advancement. In the Jammu 
Province the progress during the decade has by no means been slow as is 
evidenced by the completion of the Mirpur-Chechian Road at a cost of 
Rs. 251,913 in 1986 (1929) which has greatly helped the development of trade 
traffic and the resources of the country. Its utility for military purposes was 
established during the recent disturbances when it served a very useful purpose 

in carrying regiments of the State and British Military to quell the agitation in. 
Mirpur and surrounding area. 

Samba Although only 17 miles out of 21 of this road have been, 

metalled and wire netting has been spread over the sandy portions to facilitate 
traffic, yet the road is open to lorry traffic and Samba— important stronghold of 
the Dogra Rajputs — is only at one hour's distance from Jammu now. 

Jatnmu-Kafhua Road . — Though only a fair weather road and katcha 
yet Its opening has brought the Kathua District Head Quarters (which 
formerly could only be reached in two days through a circuitous route pro- 
ceeding upto Pathankote by Railway and then over miles of bad road) into 
direct touch with the Capital (Jammu). The journey of two davs can now be 
accomplished in four hours in a lorry which also goes to Jasmergarh tehsiL 
It is hoped that greater attention to this road in future will open out this 
part of the country which has very good rice producing areas. 

Akhnur to Hamirpur Sidhar {length 21 mtVes).— Passing along the 

mamline of the Pratap Canal upto its tail it takes a turn to Hamirpur Sidhar, 

This is a katcha road and if it is extended to Manawar, as is proposed, Jammu 

will be connected with Mirpur through an all-State route leading to greater 

security and prosp>erity of His Highness* subjects in Mirpur Wazarat and; 
Akhnur tehsil* 

Kathua-BasohliRoad. — ¥oTmev\ydLVfYid\\y bridle road with a length of 
24 miles out of which 18 miles pass almost through hilly tracts has now been 
made fit for wheeled traffic for the first nine miles and estimate of Rs. 68,000-' 
has been framed to make the whole of it fit for wheeled traffic. 
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Katra-Sttkeiar Road.— This, motor road branching off at Suketar flR 
miles from Jammu on the Banihal Cart Road) and terminating at Katra town 
has brought the head-quarters of the Riasi district nearer to %mmu and is a 
great boon for the pilgrims to Trikuta Devi. Out of a total length of 10^ 
miles 8 miles have been metalled during the decade at a cost of Rs. 72,955 

Besides the above the improvement and metalling of the lammu roads 

construction of the Gumat- 

Shahmar road has relieved the congestion of traffic in the city. 


rnunication with Muzaffarabad ; and Khudwani brid..Lver\^he^^ishow°”r"^e 

also reconstructed and has restored the communicabon L the Kd^rteLT "" 

In the Jammu Province the Karai Susoension hriricrp nn ^T-, 

Kishtwar Symthan Pass was newlv built at accost of Rs'’l9 4S7 

bridge over the Chenab at Doda 'was also com^lered at a ' cost of Rr"lo42." 
during the decade. Of the big bridges that on the RaKi^i kt f i 20.426 

™n, w,d„ed J „,fe 'd SS Z 

sible on the Jammu-S.alkot Road was completed at a cost of Rs m 
removing a great nuisance of the motorists who were held un half Jvav L r 
road and had to wait till the subsidence of the waters tL 7 

traffic over the old suspension Tawi bnd.4 hll a s'lmiL , T 

portions that it became essential to widen the brid-m a^d"have''aTew^‘ 
construction substituted in its place \ new .rirWer h a i " 

way of 18 ft, for vehicular traffic and si^wilktof 

pedestrian traffic lui:. been construcif-d av/pt tu for pack pony and 

The bridge is five feet higher than the highest fkwd'’'level°a^d abutments, 

a cost of Its. 5,44,000 afte^ the close of 1^4^ unl^r 


road mileage as maintained bv the Pnhiir r> 

shows an increase of 415 miles out of which 247 miles renrese^r^^^^^^ 
the metalled roads only as will be shown by the follownn^tatement 


Metalled Honds 

Semi ■ Mi't I lied liouda 
KuUilia liuudu 


I’otal 


4 

^'>^21. [ J930, 


244 

1 

491 

I2i> 

i 

, 22 

2.256 

2.522 

1 

2.626 1 

3,035 



rease. 




2d 6 


415 


The total expenditure on the l^uhl 
and buildings is Rs. 33,377,010. Resides 
Kashmir Province are looked after by the 
roads by the Forest Department. 


IC Works Department including roads 
the above roads, some roads in the 
Revenue Department and some forest 


22. Development of Industry— It has now h. 
that the State of Jammu and KashiL is exceedinelv saying 

which at the present moment are in an inactive stnfe^or tl’ ""‘‘"‘‘a’ resources 
infant stage of development. The principal natural Z only the 

State and its people for raisiiv^ wealth mrl * • sources available to the 

sities of hfe required by the higher standard oMTe''^in? neces- 

civihzation is pushing the peoples of the world dav h progress of 

•1.. ......ns ,b,„ ,.be “.r.riS; ."2 
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an introductory account of the general industrial expansion of the decade and 
taking up each item in succession. ^ 


With a view to devote increasing attention to the development of the 
forest, mineral and industrial resources of the State a new portfolio of Com 
merce and Industries was provided in the Constitution which came into forTe' 
during the Samvat year 1979 (1922 A. d.) resulting in the creation of a new 
Department of Industries under an expert. The department after doing nreli 
rnmary survey work busied itself with the problem of examining possibilitks for 
the establishment of new Industries but for want of a definite inLtrial policy 
much progress could not be made especially when the period was one of ah 
round trade slump and falling prices and when necessary capital for outlay In 
big ventures was not readily forthcoming. Still with all these handicaps the 
industrial utility of the various minor forest products was examined and experi- 
mented upon as also the economic value of the various minerals was established 

mi.fnmVnf^^ Government Industrial Laboratory and by certain manufactur- 

in„ firms of England. During the short period of its existence the department 

has succeeded in spreading an industrial atmosphere in the State and creating 

a desire in the people to take to industrial pursuits. Creation of industrial 

reserve organ^.ation and holding of the State Exhibition, provision for register- 

ation ^ Joint Stock Companies, Patents and Designs, formation of a Civil Sup- 

t^ies Department have all contributed materially towards industrial advancL 

ment. Below ,s recorded a list of some of the important industries established 

during the decade under review and in these operations are conducted on a fairly 
large scale: — ^ 


1. Match F'actory. 


3. Tanneries. 

4. Santonin Factory. 

5. Fruit Preserving Works. 

6. Soap Manufacture. 

7. Tent Factory. 


8. (Jil Factories. 

9. Furniture Factories. 

10. W illow Works, 

11. Silk W^eaving Factories 

12. Carpet Factories. 


The above shows the fresh industrial ventures ol the decade but Kashmir 
handicrafts and cottap industries too numerous to mention have side by side 
made a satisfactory all round progress which is evidenced by the birth of new 
manufacturing firrns of carpets, puttoos, lois, silks, shawls, embroideries, papier 
machie works, silver-ware and wood-carving, etc. Commercial value of the 
following raw materials have further been investigated and there is an early 
possibility of these products being exploited for commercial purposes through 
the establishment of new industries in the State 


1. Jam Manufacture 

V 

2. Ink „ 

3. Wine „ 

4. Rose Distillation. 
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$, Saffron Oil. 

6. Extraction of Jasamin, Narcissus and Lilac essences,] 

7. Skimia Oil (Scent). 

8. Casein preparation. 

9. Paints and 'Varnishes. 

10. Honey Purification. 

1 1. Black board chalk Manufacture. 

12. Starch Manufacture. 


The famous Silk Industry of the State continued |to function altho.iah > 

sufficiently exhibited by the handsome grant of Rs 75 000 sanSeH 

mg small loans to the workers. Further propo als fo^^tara.H 

and establishment of an industrial anH • i u ^ ^ industries 

sideration of the Government bank are also under con- 


of the Injusirial an^kSlturll pr^£f o/ the "sutf on 

flock to the Happv Valiev to escane ri ^ u ^ho annually 

to enjoy the beauties of nature in KaLmir. ^ 

'Se;“on!.r“a, .i:z,s,e Jrb“t'd ?:"K V'°", f““' 

Joint Stock System was much less Lown ta?;r:c'i:drth?Sm^^^^ 




Share Capital. 




Rs. 

1. 

The Dogra Commercial and Industrial 
Limited, Jammu 

Company 

300,000 


• • • 

2. 

Jammu and Kashmir Commercial 
Limited 

Syndicate 





50,000 

3. 

The Lakshmi Trading Company 
Srinacrar 

Limited, 




« t « 

25,000 

4. 

Kashmir Textiles Limited, Srinagar 

• • • 

100,000 

5. 

Apas Limited, Srinagar 

• • * 

20,000 
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Qf P Expansion of Trade.— The following table shows the total trade of 
the State during the various years of the decade ® 



V ear. 

QuatUity in maunds. 

Value {n Rupees. 

1 

1 

Imporla. 

1 

Kxportg. 

1 

Total 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

11*77 V 

1,604,780 

. 2,587,201 

1 

i 4.251,981 

1 

34.050,750 

17.949,904 

62,060,654 

1978 

1 1,750.093 

2,170,997 

1 3.921,690 

) 

41,081,031 

17,248,388 

68.329,419 

1979 ^ ' 

1 

1,517,819 

3,040,675 

t 

% 

4,558,494 

36.387,199 

20,268.834 

66,656,033 

inso (' 

1 

1 397.957 

1 

1 3.068.769 

4,406,726 

30,163,140 

19,676,732 

49,839,872 

1981 . 

1 

1.638.G08 

1 3.11G.0G1 

4,755,269 

32.102.616 

21,675,539 

53.678,055 

1982-83 

1 

1.708,805 

1 

3.450.140 

5,225,245 

34,611.261 

18,431,724 

63,042,986 

1983-84 .. 1 

1.942.724 i 

1 

3.384.163 

5,326,887 

35.418,332 

18,129,379 

53,647.711 

1984-85 

1,957.221 ' 

2,421.380 

4,378,601 

31.929,602 

14,630,906 

46,660,408 

1985-8G .. : 

1.798.883 , 

3,022.650 1 

4.821.539 

33,224.360 

18,494,320 

61,718,680 

1986-87 

2.049.810 

.( 

3.159,857 

5,209,703 

36.456,665 

16,491,765 

61,948,430 


From a perusal of the above figures it transpires that both the imports 

and the exports have during the decade increased in bulk— imports having gone 

up by 25 per cent, and exports by 24 per cent, although the value in rupeL has 
remained the same. ^ 


disparity between the figures of quantity and value is due to the 
fluctuations in the prices of commodities but the general tendency towards in- 

neOtv of ‘"dex of the increasing pros- 

p ^ ^ articles of import into Jammu and Kashmir 

Toba’ccr a'^nd I"* Cotton goods, Tea. Grains, Metals, Seeds, 

Tobacco, and Snuff while amongst the export articles. Live-stock, Drugs and 

T fd Cliee, Seeds. Kaw-silk and Cocoons, 

II dtsand Skins, Wood, Wool and Woollens figure prominently. 


The following table will show the trade 

well those for trade between Central Asia and 

by three routes viz. Leh, Nachar ferry in ti e 
Gilgit : — 


figures of the two provinces as 
the Punjab which is carried on 
Kiilu district of the Punjab and 


1921 . 



1 

Imports. 

1 

R.x ports. 

1 

1. Jaramu Province 

1 

' 1.131,001 

1 

1.335,688 

2. Kashmir ,, 

* • • • 

533,719 

1.251.513 

3, Central Asian tragic with 


1 

Punjab 

1 

4.72.5.751 

4.580.180 



1 1930 . 

Total. 

Ini ports. 

1 

1 Kxforts. 

Total. 

1 

2.406.749 

1.7S5.232 

l.,300.255 

740.591 

1.047,874 

1.511.083 1 

2,957,129 

1 

2,252,574 

9.305.931 

1.087.085 

2..320.741 

3.407.826 


• 1 The all round growth in both the export and import trade of the State 

IS Cue to the improved means of communications which have opened up the 
country. The opening of the Banihal Cart Road has given a considerable im- 
petus to trade by providing a cheaper all-State route and bringing Jammu, the 
Capital of the State and other Punjab towns such as Sialkot, Lahore and 
Amritsar much nearer to Kashmir. The prevalence of peace and order 
ensuring perfect security of life and property, the development of industries 
and expansion of agricultural production and exploitation of forests have, 
amongst other things all combined to produce these results. The trade in 
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bond is gro'V'J’g exceedingly popular since on this system the merchants of the 
Punjab and the State can compete on entirely equal footing and articles im- 
ported m bond are sold within the State almost at the same price for which 
they sell in the Punjab as under this system the State traders have to pay the 
customs duty at the British Indian Port and no additional duty Is levied the 

“ the State, under Treaty terms, automatically 
receives the credit of duties on all such imports made into the State in bond 

As regards articles irnported from any place in British India into the State a 

State customs duty has to be paid which increases the price of the articles for 

^e decade can be gathered from a survey of the following comparitive figure! 

which show an increase of 150 per cent, in the decade. ^ ^ ® 


Imports in Bond. 




1021. 

1930. 

J»mmu Province 

1 

' L1"5,315 Maunds. 

4,732,184 Maundg. 

Kashmir „ . . ! 

1 

$ 

1 

3.441,380 

5.113.927 

Total 

4,616,695 MauDde. 

4 

1 1,846, 111 Maunds. 


for ’■^e^rds pntral Asian Trade the value of which is given above 

purposes of comparison it will be observed that the trade has ev 

a" side since the' 
fho ^ depression are to be found in the propaealda of 

='T£ ‘Si “It 


f-ue/s.— (i) Coal, (2) Lignite, (3) Possibility of Petroleum. 


y A \ T / C3' * 1 ^ ^ * (1) Bauxite, (2) 

H Lead (S. yer ores), (5) Zinc, (6) Nickel ore 
(9) Arsenic, (10) Chromite. 


^7^^ Copper ores, 

(7) Manganese, (8) Gold, 


Non'Metalliferous Minerals fnOrhrp ! 


(3) Graphite, 
» (9) Steatite, 


(2) isapphi^ .„d ,.b,), 
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ed so far anti we leave it for the imagination of reader to fill dp the pictilre 
when the entire territories have been Purveyed. 


Although a good deal of survey work has been done but atctual working 
has not so far been seriously commenced save in the case of Corrundum Sap- 
phires of which about 50,000 Tolas have been dug out from the Padar Mines 
and the Aquamarines which have been won from the Skardu Mines. Prospect- 
ing licenses for Ochre, Gypsum, Talc and Lignite have been issued to private 
individuals or firms and applications for grant of prospecting licenses for some 
other minerals are under consideration. This no doubt shows that sorrie begin- 
ning in the exploitation of Mineral Wealth has been made though on a small 
scale and day by day increasing number of people are getting interested in the 
business bringing w.thin reach of the Government fresh sources of income. 
The working of the principal minerals on a commercial scale on which the 
State can build its hopes especially Bauxite, Iron, Copper, Lignite and Coal 
is ruled out problem unless communication to the mines situated over high 
mountains are improved to facilitate their carriage in raw condition to com- 
mercial centres t<i compete in the market or to facilitate the carriage of heavy 
machinerv and engineering plants to the mines for converting the raw material 
into finished commercial products. 


For the conversion of these inert resources into actual wealth which will 
tlow into and fill up the coffers of the State in ever-increasing bulk bringing 
ah-round prosperity in the country it is necessary to impart requisite training 
to the people in industrial development. 

None of the minerals have so far been developed and worked on 
scientific basis for lack of proper communications, public enthusiasm or for 
other reasons. To derive full advantage of these resources, it is hoped, the 
State Would formulate vigorous industrial policy, grant adequate protection, con- 
cessions and other guarantees so that big capitalists might feel encouraged to 
invest their wealth in large scale ventures. Even for small undertakings work- 
ing whereof can be immediately taken in hand the following facilities should 
whenever necessary, be extended to the lessees so that the traditional shyness 
of the local residents might be won over and sufficient nerve, confidence and 
spirit of adventure be developed in our youngmen who may feel an instinct 
for industrial carreers in preference to clerical jobs. Some of the more im- 
portant requisites for industrial development as stated by the Industrial De- 
partment are : — 


1. Transport facilities, 

2. State aid, 

3. Protective tariffs during the stage of infanc)', 

4. Petronization of indigenous manufactures, 

5. An efficient and wide-spread Banking System, 

6. Organization of Markets, 

7. Scientific researches, and above all 

8. The quality of Human Factor. 


The present low standard of output and of comfort, the contempt for 
manual labour, the low vitality, the absence of ambition, the inordinate tendency 
to borrow for unproductive expenditure are individually or collectively res- 
ponsible for keeping a large proportion of the State population low in the scale 
of civilization and progress. A weak and ignorant population, however, richly 
endowed with natural resources cannot be made to appreciate the economic 
possibilities around them and to seia^e the opportunity for bettering themselves. 
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But with the spread of education both academic and technical the pro- 
gress in trades arid crafts, the general awakening and the propagation of infor- 
mation regarding the discoveries of fresh mineral and other resources and the 
ways of utilizing them the conditions have and are progressively improving and 
with the State lead the people will not be found lacking in the necessary en- 
thusiasm to take up to the industrial modes of life. 

Although the conversion of the big mineral resources such as Coal, Iron, 
Bauxite, Copper etc., into liquid wealth which will bring in an era of prosperity 
and material welfare in His Highness’ territories is a question of time and 
money, yet the following minerals can be taken up for working immediately 
either through private capitalists or through the department itself and thus 
prove a source of augmenting the income of the State in some measure and at 
the same time opening out new careers for youngmen in these days of trade 
slump and unemployment : — 

1. Sapphires of Paddar (Kishtwar tehsil). 

2. Aquamarines of Dasu (Skardu tehsil). 

3. Gypsum, Ochres, Lignite and Steatite. 

A. Raw materials whose working will lead to the establishment of 

profitable Glass and Pottery industry, Cement industry and other 
chemical industries. 


It is needless to m<*ntlon that prosperity of many advanced countries of 
the World — Canada, France, Great Britain, Germany etc., has been due to the 
scientific exploitation of their mineral wealth (especially Coal and Iron occuring 
in close association with each other) and there is no reason why by working on 
similar lines the Jammu and Kashmir State which is so rich in mineral wealth 
and has got both Coal and iron occuring side by side in the Reasi tehsil where 
large Hydro-electric power can also be developed from the Chenab river 
should not one day assume the role of a big Industrial country redounding to the 
mutual prosperity of both the Ruler and the ruled. May the Almighty accele- 
rate the advent of that millenium. 


25. Forests— Area. — During this decade the area under the control of 
the Forest Department increased from 9-393 square miles to 10-141 square 
miles. This was due partly to more areas having been demarcated, but more 
largely to taking over the forests belonging to the Bhadarwah and Langet Jagir 
at the time of the assimilation by the State of His Highness’ Private Domains ^ 


Orfranization.~The main event during this decade was the re-organiza- 
tion of the department m June 1924, when the department was placed under a 
Chief Conservator with four Conservators for Jammu, Kashmir, Working Plans 
and Utilization. The number of Forest Divisions was also increased from 14 
to 24. 


Financial.— The expansion of the department’s activities is best shown 
by the financial results. The following compares the results for 1Q77 anH 
1986-87 (in lacs of ru|)ees): — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 

During this decade 
estate nearly doubled. 


1977. 

... 41-80 

... 16-89 

... 24-91 

net income derived by the 


1986-87. 

71-02 
23-22 
47*80 

State from its forest 
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The progress was made during this decade in silviculture 

The establ shment of a specialist Working Plan Circle enabled all the valuable 
cornmercial forests to be brought under modern methods of management thus 
enabling the forests to be fully utilized without impairing their future productivity 

Div" ion undertaken for the first time and a special Research 

Commercial /)cr;c/o/.wc«/— Considerable progress has been shown in 
developing the commercial side of the department’s activities. The out-turn of 
timber rose from 1 1 millions c.ft. to nearly 29 millions. The markets for minor 
products were developed and extended. The production of crude resin rose 
rom about 4,000 maunds to 55.000 maunds greatly adding to the prosperity of 

well’’''TH "? Jammu Province where resin tapping has now become a 

.1 established village industry. Kashmir .Artemisia has been brought under 

commercial working and now contributes considerably to the world’s sunnlv of 
Santonin. 

Cnmeral. -The expansion of the Forest Department’s activities have very 
argcly bene itted the people of the State. Not only has the larger income 
produced by the department enabled the C.overnment to spend more money on 
social services such as education and medicine, but the increasing out-turn of 
produce has provided a great deal of work for the inhabitants many of whom 
now rely on forest works to enalile them to pay their land revenues. 

. t — glance at Imperial Table .X (Occupation), will show 

hat by far the major portmn of the inhabitants of the State depend on agricul- 
turc foi their levehhood. The prosperity of trade and transport is also indissolub- 
y linked with the bright prospects of agriculture for if the purchasing power of 
the masses goes low on any account a season of depression sets in the trading sec- 
tion of he community The activities of the Agriculture Department in pro- 
moting the interests of farmers by introduction of better varieties of seed, more 
scientific instruments, better manures and last but not least by awakening a 
new interest in agriculture by overcoming the apathy of ages are particularly 
relevant to the Census Report. ,Vny invention or discovery which can double 
he yield of crops in this country is bound to multiply to the same extent the 
mouths that feed on it. The activities of the .Agriculture Department of the 
btate are, however, unfortunately concentrated in the Kashmir valley only, and 
the province of Jammu has not deri\ed any material advantage from its exist- 
ence so far. The extension of the department’s activities to that province on a 

larger scale is apparentb- necessarv. 

• « 

In the Kashmir valley the Agriculture Department maintains two ex- 
penmental farms where several varieties of agriculture and vegetable seeds im- 
ported from India and foreign countries like America, England, Russia, Italy 
ar( ried and recommended for adopti{)n to cultivators after the experiments 
nave met with success on the Government farms. In some cases acclimatised 
seeds have multiplied the yield by 50 per cent. About 169 varieties of foreign 
vegetables are ako grown on the farm. The seed is distributed twice a year in 
the valley and demands from other places are met by post.' 

- Several implements such as Meston ploughs, Horse Hoe, 

Ear Harrow, Chaff Cutter, Maize Huller and Sheller, Automatic Seed Drill have 

been introduced and though a few only of the zamindars who are enterprisin*-^ 

enough have come for\vard to purchase them and try their utility on their farms 

an innovation has been started which might prove of considerable value in the 
future. 


.. Agricultural shows used to be held on the occasions of seed 

distribution and have now come to form a part of the Industrial Exhibition held 
annually m Srinagar. The Agriculture Department occupies a separate section 
where several varieties of different agricultural and horticultural products are 
exhibited besides the implements and provide a source of valuable information 
and instruction to the people. In 1979 an agricultural show was held at Jamma 
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on the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Besides imparting education by “shows” Departmental bulletins were also 
published and circulated. The bulletins dealt with the sowing of Maize Ground- 
nuts, Soybeams and Beams and the removal of certain crop diseases. 

Manure.— The Agriculture Department has tried several manures on the 
farm to test their utility on different crops. 

27. Horticulture. The department maintains fruit plant nurseries in- 
cluding ornamental plants. Fruit canning is receiving attention though the 
industry is still m its incipient stage. A firm known as Kashmir Fruit Preserve 
Works has been authorized to manufacture fruit beverages, apple-brandy, grape 
wine and ciders etc. A new nursery has been opened at Achhabal and experi- 
ments regarding stock and scion compatibility have been started in all the 
nurseries and scion wood from Australia has been introduced. The department 

has been distributing about a lac of young plants annually to the zLindars 
Without any charge. 

T The only disquieting feature of the decade has been the appearance of 

San Jose Scale disease which has inflicted a very heavy damage on the fruit 

industry of Kashmir. Remedial and control measures have been adopted to get 
nd ot tins pest. ^ ® 

28 Vcferinary.-For maintenance of agricultural prosperity the mainte- 
nance of h\ c-stock in health is essential. Previous to 1923 the system of inocu- 
lation did not exist and consequently the mortality among cattle was heavy 
There are now 18 Veterinary Hospitals in the State and the outbreaks Tf 
rinderpest, I Hemorrhagic Septicaemia and other epidemic diseases were suc- 
cessfully dealt with on modern scientific lines and many animal lives saved 

Ll:b!e-!r P‘'°';;ded by the department for brining to its notice the 

o tbreak of epidemics and even individual patients. For improvement of cattle 

several schemes have been under contemplation and awaiting to be put into 

effect as funds permit. The scrub bull pest is being removed^ caLation S 

iS decade “ ""closed table shows the variation in live-stock during the 
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Pbbosntao e. 


Object. 


No. of 
loans. 


Amount. 


1 Purchase of cattle .. 

2 PaTment of land 

revenue and Abiana 

3 Purchase of seed . . 
1 Marriage 

5 payment of Sahukari 
debt 


17-69 17-43 


16-12 


16-61 


6-21 


9-11 


11-16 13-U 


Household expenses 4-24 I 4-23 


12-67 16-92 


6-45 


9-01 


-06 


29. Co-operation. — “In Co-operation lies the hope of the Agriculturist", 
Co-operation is a league of the weak against 

the strong. It has made rapid strides during Object of loait.?, 1931 a. d. 

the decade. The number of Central 

Societies has risen from 9 to 14, the agricul- PsHoimTAot. 

tural societies have similarly gone up from | q, . .. 

948 to 2,438 while non-credit societies number No. of 

170 and the non-agricultural societies are J 

294 compared to 40 in 1923. The total 

membership of these societies is 63,364 nearly ^ Purchase of cattle .. 17-69 17-43 

300 per cent, more than it was formerly. 2 Pavment of land 

The working capital of these societies revenue and Abiana 16-12 16-61 

amounts to Rs. 7,019,190 and is made of 3 Purchase of seed .. -9 -45 

share capital, reserve fund, deposits, loans 

from Government and loans from Central ^ damage 6-21 9-11 

Banks and societies. The loan from Govern- ® Payment of Saimkan 

ment amounts to Rs. 435,000 only while share •• j 

capita] and deposits stand at Rs. 1,505,386 ® Household expenses 4-24 I 4-23 

and 1 894,511 respectively. The objects for 7 P„.ehase and repair, 

which loans are advanced will be clear from ofbuiidings .. 12-67 I 6-92 

the statement given in the margin which will e p^eha.. of boat. . -2 -32 

show that purchase of cattle and payment of 
land revenue stand foremost. 154 societies ^ 

in Kashmir and 72 in Jammu Province have Purchase of fodder.. -29 -17 

grown self-sufficient while 187 societies in „ 

both the provinces have failed. The Govern- materials .. -os -os 

rnent has granted material concessions to ,o 

these societies. 75 per cent, rebate is allow. grass .. 07 -04 

edon money order commission, exemption ,3 Redemption of mort. 

is granted from stamp and registration fees, cag<-d lands and 

the money of societies is kept in safe custody •• **^2 3-72 

in the Government treasuries, the societies Purchase of land and 

are empowered to issue hundies. \ of land i-« 

revenue of KJiciTif is remitted in favour of ^6 Purchase of foodstuffs 12-34 6 -i 7 

sanitation societies besides several other in n 

facilities. The Co-operat.ve Department has - '^o -21 

roused in the people a joint social endeavour Miscdianeoua j 1-19 i-io 

to restrict extravagant expenditure on cere- — 

menial occasions and take to education. In 134 villages the department has 

pursued a scheme of consolidation of holdings and raised the average area per 
field from 3*49 acres to 22‘09 acres. The movement has received a vigorous 
fillip from the enactment of the Agriculturists Relief Regulation. The Co- 
operative Def>artment is also knitting together the artisan classes like weavers 
and others as will be seen from the number of non-agriculturist societies. 

30. General Administration.— The saddest event of the decade was the 
demise of His Highness Lt.-General Shri Maharaja Pratap Singh Ti BahaVnr 

23rd of September 

1925 at the age of seventy six. ^ 

He was succeeded by His Highness Shri Maharaja Harisingh li Bahadur 

to the Garf* was a harbinger of number of social and political measures 
sweeping importance The Agriculturists Relief Regulation which has saved 
the peasantry from the money-lender is a case in point. His Highness has 
always striven to act in accordance with the wishes of his peopfe and has 
or the first time established the convention of calling annually the Re 
presenutives of the people to the capital in conference to consult them on 
measures touching their welfare, and the step is one of unique importance in 
the history of the State as ushering an era of popular GoverLent 

Hieh r ^^^-“rganization of the Kashmir State Forces, constkution of a 
^ ‘ Bench, re-organization of Police and of several other departments 

which form the outstanding feature of the period of his reign he has evTnr-ed 

a k.™ in ta.%l.ced on ,h.”fa,n„ boiTlfc 


7 Purchaa© and ropaira 

of buildinga 

8 Purchaae of boats . . 

9 Trade 

10 Purchaae of fodder. . 

11 Purchase of raw 

niateriale 

12 Purchaae of mats of 
grass 

13 Redemption of mort* 

gaged lands and 
Jiouses 

14 Purchase of land and 

houses 


1-62 


-42 


3-72 


1-42 


l6 Purchase of foodstuffs 12-34 6-17 

16 Demise expenses -30 *21 


17 Miscellaneous 


1-19 


1-10 
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State some measures vital to the advancement of the people, such as the 

Prevention of Infant Marriage Regulation, raising the age of consent to 14 foT 

girls and 18 for boys and the stoppage of female infanticide amongst Rajputs 

and prohibition of juvenile smoking. Many of the improvements in trade. 

industry, communications, education, irrigation, sanitation etc. which have aU 

ready been dealt with owe their origin to his solicitude to see his subjects happv 
and prosperous. '' 


The administration is conducted by His Highness through Ministers 
(no\v headed by a Prime Minister) who enjoy large powers in their respective 
portfolios. His Highness has followed a policy of decentralization of powers in 
all branches of administration consistent with efficiency and good Government 

31. Courts.— The stability and growth of society hinges to a large ex-^ 
tent on the efficient and speedy administration of justice through the channel 
of Judicial Courts and on the enactment of laws conducive to the welfare of 
the masses. The Census Report is not the proper place to record an account 
of the various salutary laws passed during the decade as the space is naturally 
limited and no justice can be done to the subject. As regards the Judicial 
systern of the State it is modelled on the British Indian system of administra- 
tion of justice with certain important differences such as the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction by the same judicial officers and the facilities allow- 
ed to litigants to appear personally in the High Court to plead their case, 

1 he separation for which a vigorous and persistent demand exists in British 
India is already in operation here. 

The decade has witnessed the formation of a High Court Bench consist- 
ing of a Chief justice and two judges in supersession of the former system of 
a single Chief justice of the High Court. His Highness takes a personal 
interest in the selection of judges who can consequently compare favourably 
with their compeers in British India. The judiciary in the subordinate courts 

is recruited from amongst qualified hands who are either barristers or 
graduates of law. 


The total number of Courts has increased as will be seen in the margin. 

The number of suits disposed in 


1 

1 

NnMBi R.s OP Courts. ! 

1 ' 

1 _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1921. 

1 

1931 

I Civil Court# 

50 

64 j 

Criminal Conrtn 

122 

137 

Revenue ,. e\eTcising m’minal 
powers 

86 

1 

1 . 

87 ' 

Lawyers includine Advocates 

17.3 

177 j 

1 


1931 comes to 21 ,904 while the suits 
filed number 20,641 which is a sure 
proof of the fact that justice is not 
deferred but promptly administered. 
Moreover the spirit of litigation 
seems on the decline as the number 
of suits filed in 1921 was 23,009. 
The expenditure of the judicial De- 
partment has risen from Rs. 510,938 
in 1921 to Rs. 648,246 m 1930. 
The highest expenditure was in- 

Rd ' 7-20 T-T . 1 r , . . curred in 1928 when it came to 

i? ' administration of justice for the decade is 

-ivS, / 


32. Police. — The decade 

Inapector-Ocnoraf of PoK< e .. 1 

Deputy Inspoctor-Otncrol of Police .. 2 


SuporiDtendenta of Police 

Agaiatant Saperinten lenta of Police .. 

Inspeotors 

Stib-Tnflpeclore 

Hend ConBtabJo* 

• # 

Ponatablea 


7 

fi 

16 

93 

387 

2,477 


has witnessed the augmentation of the Police 
Force in all ranks and a rise in the status 
and emoluments of these custodians of public 
peace and safety. The diagram in the 
margin will convince the reader of the rapid 
progress made in the State in this direction. 
The Executive and the Clerical Staff was 
separated. The total cost of Police Force in 
1930 was Rs. 712,588 compared to Rs. 414,621 
in 1920, giving an increase of 71'8 per cent. 
As regards offences, those against State and 
public tranquility, murders and other offences 
against person exhibited an increase, while 
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dgicoities) thefts and house-tresspasses suffered a decline. In murders 
dacoities and other offences against person the district of Mirpur holds an 
unenviable position while in theft the Srinagar district stands out first. In 
house-breaking and tresspass the Jammu district seems abnormally adept. The 
total number of offences reported during the decade came to 32,813 while 
16,896 offences came as a legacy of the previous years. The number of accused 
arrested during the decade was 36,382. 

VI. The movement of the population. 


33. In the preceding pages the conditions of the decade have been re- 
corded in somewhat detail and we are now in possession of fairly enough data 
to tackle the causes of the growth of population in- the different parts of the 
country during the closing decade. With the exception of the floods which 
made appearance towards the close of the decade, the decennium has been one 
of all round peace and progress, as it enjoyed freedom from virulent epidemics 
like Influenza which carried away about 45,000 souls during the last decade, and 
from wars requiring the removal of a large amount of adult population from 
the country giving rise to factors which reduced the birth rate considerably 
On the other hand maintenance of peace and order and development of irriga^ 
tion, communications, trade and industry were factors helpful to the growth of 
population which consequently has registered an increase of 325,725 souls or Q-g 
per cent, during the decade as against 5‘1 per cent, increase of 1921 and 8'69 
of 1911. The percentage increase i. e. 9*8 is highly satisfactory as it is almost 
on par with the increase for the whole of India which comes to 10*6 per cent 
The increase is also quite in level with the increase in Mysore (97 per cent 

Gwahor (10-3 per cent.) and Punjab States (11-2 per cent.) although the Baroda 
and Hyderabad States show a big jump of 14-9 per cent, and 15-8 per cent 
increases between 1921 and 1931 as against the 4-6 per cent, increase m case of 
Baroda and 6-8 per cent, decrease m Hyderabad in the decade 191 M 921 . 

Of the British- Indian Provinces the percentage increases are 


Bengal {7-3), Bihar Orissa (lO'S), Bombay (UO), Burma (11) 
Central Provinces (ll o), Madras (10-4) North-West Frontier 
Provinces (7 7), United Provinces (67) and Punjab (14*0). 

thP 1 density per square mile has also increased to 43 from 39 of 

the last Census and as already observed from 147 to 160*5 in case of thf> 
Jammu and Kashmir Provinces excluding the Frontier Districts 

34. Vital Statistics.— The adjoining table shows the vital statictirc ( 
the ten years and it may be stated without any fear of Confr^H.vV^ 1 
accuracy of these statist.es continues to be Lll of suspm of anT"th?^‘ 

birth and death rates from these unreliable data ^ "P 


Nnme of district. 


Jamma Provjoce 
Jamma City 
Poonoh Ja^r 

ChoDaoi „ 
Kaahmir Province 
Srinagar City 
Oil(rit Diatrict 

Ladakh 


Total State 


Number of deaths 
io the decade 

1 1921-1930. 

f 

1 

Number of births 
in the decade 
1921-1930. 

Kxc-ess of 
births over 
deaths. 

Excess of 
deaths over 
births. 

244.217 

333,885 

( 

89,668 


8.170 

i 

7,390 


7S0 

1 61,367 

53.127 

1 

8,230 

1 2,547 

2,236 

1 

• • • • 

311 

302,676 

376,821 

73,145 

• • • « 

1 36^743 

41,793 

6,050 

a • • « 

4,960 

6,436 

475 

• • • a 

1 22,066 

, . - _ 

. — — 

27,092 

6,036 

• • • • 

I 

681,726 

1 

846,779 

174.374 

9.321 


Increase or 
decrease in popu 
lation in 193i. 


+ 148,182 
+ 6.929 
+ 36,603 
+ 306 
+ 162,132 
-f 23,436 
+ 3,196 
+ 8,682 

-f 325,726 
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arrangements for recording the vital statistics continue to be faultv^ 
as the agency through which these records are gathered is both illiterate 
irresponsib e While one might put some faith in the figures of dSh which 
on account of the congregation of people gain sufficient publicity and import-^ 

ance to awaken the Chowkidars to a sense of duty in getting the event re<,: 
.ered, very l,„le care ia .ake„ a.cuir, and reLrd fhe afcSa'e nnmb.?rf 

readily disclosed by the parents who feel greatly disappointed The figurS 

with them especially of the Punch Illaqa where 
the deaths in ten years exceed the births by 8,230 which is a fallacious result 

Census figures establishes an increase of (387,384— 

351,781) or 35,603 persons or 1012 per cent, during the decade TEie 

increase could only take place either through births or through immigration and 

since the vital statistics show a large excess of deaths over births^nd surelv 

here has not been any discovery of a Gold Mine as to attract S manv 

thousands to these hills, the conclusion that the birth statistics are absolntelv 
rotten and fictitious is self-evident. statistics are absolutely 


Taking this data for what it is worth there is an exresc nf lAsnci k; .u ■ 
btion^i^sJ 7?5 wMb^l .y^rs period while the actual increase of popu- 

unaccounted tor. |( we take tnto 

tion the inexplicable difference increases to 160,672+30,252 (which is ^the 
excess of emigrants over immigrants) or 190,924 which shows that a large oronor 
n j escaped registration and consequently th^e figures 

fallacious cL'ct™ «=^‘->^ted to leld to 

35. Growth of Population.- Postponing the discussion of migraHon 

subsequent chapters it is now time to proceed to the discussion of the^“ Growth 

of Population by Provinces. Districts and Tehsils and offer suitable exolana^ 
tion for variation in futures ^uicaoie expjana- 


,nc,c.,+ 

.nercase, A reference to the Snb.'diarv Table U, of ll »" Ihi 

Outer Hills (8-5 per cen7) and TteTnTurvIl7er(irpe"^^ f'") 

strands ;he1S£t‘"hl!^t^‘^c7eased'^^ 

I?2r C?nsur^^:’ ra^r d‘:ce‘^^ -te^^f affa]rJ\n^^ 'iJot^arthiri^d 'th\^ 

ly Which clearly proves the .ncredniilltT^T^LTutfsbc: o? earlier 

In density, however, the Natural Division No T t; c A fk„ c ■ 
ainous Tract stanrU rko kiJkaao. U kfivision [no. i (*. e.) the Semi-mount- 

the Jhelum Valiev with a 3 f density of 273 and next comes 

stan4 tlZ in order o denlr;'^ 

having only Ders^J ^ ^ a Districts occupy the last position 

in thf accomi^!mying map^'^which"’Sows^S '® graphically represented 

Divisions. ^ ^ ‘ ^ glance the increase by Natural 
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Considering the variation of population from the point of view of increase 
decrease of 


Natural Diviaoa. 

Density. 

Vabiation 

PEROENTAOE* 

1931. 

1921. 

1911, 

1911-1921. 

I92M931. 

1. Semi*mountainou8 Tract 

273 

248 

236 

13 or 5'6 

25 or 10 

2. The Outer Hilla „ 

110 

104 

98 

6 or 6*1 

6 or 6‘B 

3. The Jhelum Valley ... 

184 

1C5 

154 

9 or 5*4 

9 or 5'9 

4- The Indus Valley j 

5 

4 

4 

0 

1 or 25 


or 

density we see 
from the margin- 
al table that the 
increase of 
density during the 
decade has been 
the highest in the 
Semi-mountain- 
ous Tract Divi- 
sion being 10 per 
cent, against 5'8 

and 5 9 of the Outer Hills and the Jhelum Valley Divisions respectively. 

Although theoretically the increase of density has been 25 per cent in 
the case of the Indus Valley yet in view of the very thin population the rise is 
not of much consequence. Moreover, this increase has also taken place in two 
decades since the increase of density from 1911-1921 was zero and consequent- 
ly the decennial increase would be only 12.’- per cent. Now if we take the 
variation m the percentage rate of densities during the two decades we again 
come to the finding that the increase of rate has been the highest in the Sub- 
mounta.ne Division where the percentage increase of density has increased 

^ • A « - per cent, in 1921-1931, the 

variation being + 4-5 per cent., while in the case of the Jhelum Valley the varia- 
tion IS only -5 per cent, and in the case of the Outer Hills decennial rate of 
increase o\ density has actually gone down by *3 per cent. 

The above examination conclusively points to the result that growth of 

Tmc? the maximum in the Semi-mountainous 

Tract which consequently will be the first to experience the problems of 

population out-running the means of subsistence if corresponding develop- 
ment and expansion of agricultural production does not take place The 

ff TheTu^l Subsidiary Table III is composed 

nhin^ J r ‘j’s Jammu Province which border upon the pLiab 

plains and has a level surface, good irrigational facilities and a fair rainfall. 

in.i,,. f General.— The population of the Jammu Province 

inclusive of the Jagirs ( Poonch and Chenani) has 
increased from 1,640,259 to 1,788,441 giving a 
total rise of 148,182 persons and a percentage 
increase of 9'03. The grow'th of population of 
this province during the last forty vears can be 
judged from the marginal statement which 
shows that during this period the total increase 
has been of 353,755 persons or 24-6 per cent., 
against a total increase of 65'3 per cent, of the 
Kashmir Province and the general increase of 
43*3 per cent, for the whole State during the 
same prriod of forty years. The comparison 
establishes beyond doubt the fact that this 

province labours under unfavourable circum- 

stances as compared to the sister orovince of Knclimir • 

immune from the effect of the udversr forces orSm n. rt,? c^paratively 

tion. Excluding from calculation the lowest rate of 27 ner^rTT^- 
the disastrous decade of 1911-1921 which was snhinri- r increase for 

Influenza claiming about 45 (W viSiL L o ^ i ^ 

sr “ s ■H'Sri is 


Year. 

Actual 

increase. 

Percentace 

incro:j3o. 

, 1891-1901 

81,704 

+6-08 

1901-1911 

8].4].'i 

+ 5'0 

191M921 

42.304' 

+ 2-7 

1021-1031 

148,183 

+ 9-03 

1891-1931 .. ; 

1 

r 

353.755 

+ 24-6 
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to 5*6 per cent, which means that the population of the province is growing 
very slowly and will take about 175 years to double itself. 

From the observations made above it can be seen that the present 
decade has proved to be exceptionally propitious for the province as it is for 
the first time that the increase has reached 9*03 per cent, which is about 
times the average rate and more than three times the rate for the last decade. 
The reasons for this favourable growth will be found in detail in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs dealing with the “conditions of the decade’* and need not 
be recapitulated here. 

37. Districts and Tehsils : Jammu District. — We shall now take up the 
variations by the Administrative Divisions such as Districts and Tehsils and 
examine the growth of population in these smaller units. 



Name of District or Tehsil. 


Population 

1931. 

Density. 

Percentage of variation. 



1921-1931. 

1911-1921. 

1901- 

1911. 

Jammu District (inclusive of Jammu City) 

375.240 

328 

+ 14*16 

1 

+2-6 


—6 

1. 

Jammu Tehsil (including Cily) 

• • 

1 

132,840 

387 

+ 10 8 

+■4 


—7 

2. 

.Samba Tohaii 

• » 

79,180 

242 

+ 17*67 

—•3 

1 

+ 6 

3. 

Sri Ranbirsinghpura Tehsil 

« • 

82,788 

627 

+ 7*82 

+ 12*8 


—14 

4. 

Akhnur Tehsil 

• • 

80,431 

254 

+ 9*27 

— 1*2 


—3 


The above table reflects the growth of population in the four tehsils of 
the Jammu district. The total increase for the district is very satisfactory 
being 11-16 against 2*5 of the preceding decade. The highest increase of 
17'6 per cent, has been registered by the Samba tehsil which for the decade 
1911-1921 showed a decrease of *3 per cent. The abnormal increase which 
has more than restored the previous fall is due to the return to their homes of 
a large number of residents of this tehsil after the termination of the Great 
War who were serving in the State forces as well as in the British Indian Army. 
Consequent upon the establishment of roads for wheeled traffic between 
Jammu and Samba as well as between Jammu and Kathua the internal trade 
has received considerable stimulus and the prosperity of the Samba tehsil 
has also increased. The increase in the Jammu tehsil is 10*8 per cent, which 
is largely due to the inclusion of the City figures which show an increase of 
24 per cent, and will be discussed in the 2nd Chapter. The Ranbirsinghpura 
tehsil shows an increase of 7*82 per cent, against 12*8 per cent, of the former 
decade which indicates that at least in this tehsil the ‘optimum’ is being 
reached. The area being small and the density having reached the high 
figure of 527 persons to a square mile, it is clear that there is little room for 
expansion and that food supply would begin to fall short of the numbers 
especially when the irrigation is at its best in the tehsil, but the evil day will 
be put off by the migration of population to the towns or the deficiency will be 
met by imported grain. The tendency will be sufficiently marked by the 
time of next Census when final conclusions can be built. Unfortunately the 
soil which is so fertile for crops is also very favourable to Plague which 
always makes its first appearance on the soil of this tehsil and so the people 
have to drink of a mingled cup of joy and sorrow. The increase of 9*1 per 
cent, in the Akhnur tehsil is also satisfactory. 


In the Jammu district 41*7 per cent, of the total area is cultivable out of 
which 83*2 per cent, is net cultivated. Of the total sown area 33*8 per cent, is 
under wheat, 11-9 under rice, 10*9 under Bajra, 10*2 under maize and 17*3 
per cent, under other food crops, the remainder being taken up by sugarcane, 
oil-seeds, spices etc. This district possesses the highest percentage 25*5 
per cent, of irrigated area to total cultivated area in the whole of the Jammu 
Province. 
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38 . Kathua District.— As shown in the marginal statement the district 
is a sparsely 


populated 
one and with 
the exception 
of the Jasmer- 
garh t e h s i 1 
possessing a 
density of 281 
the density 
of the other 
tehsils as also 



Name of Diatriot 

Population 

1931. 

Denaity. 

PeBOENTAOE Of VABJATIOR. J 


orTehsiJ. 

1921-193L 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

Kathua District 

161,232 

158 

1 

+ 4-55 

+ 1*6 

—2 

1. 

Kathua Tehail 

43,299 

1 

193 

+ G-01 

— 2-0 

— 2 

2 

Jaamergarii Tehail . . 

51,957 

281 

+8-6 

+ 7-5 

+ 5 

3- 

Basohli Tehsil 

65.976 

108 

+*76 

+ •2 

—5 


tac entire qisuiul aues not exceea iue decade 1901-1911 gave a decrease 

of -2 and —5 per cent, in Kathua andBasohli tehsils and during 1911-1921 while 

Basohli recovered from the downward tendency by reaching -2 per cent 

increase, Kathua continued the lowering tendency and recorded a decrease 

of - 2'6 per cent It is fortunately the first decade during which there has 

been increase in all the tehsils, Jasmergarh topping the list with an increase 

of 8-5, Kathua coming next with 6 01 per cent and Basohli showing a nominal 

rise of 75 during the decade. This district is the most backward one so far 

as growth of population is concerned and the principal cause is the prevalence 

of Malana especially in fethua which has a damp climate and rice fields at low- 

level. The existence of the venereal diseases in the hilly parts of the district 
also act as a check on the increase of numbers. 


Out of the total area 25'5 per cent, is cultivable of which 787 percent 
IS net cultivated. The normal rainfall is 50-87". As regards crops 22-9 per cent 
of the total gross cultivated area is under rice, 28-7 per cent under wS 

itheTUr crops under 


wifh >rr‘gated area is 21-3 per cent, of the total area which shows that 

ith expansion of irrigation the agricultural production can be considerably 

le"ssl7slow mThts‘ £r"t hope"! 


in P^Pu'^tion has increased from 151 SIR 

in 1891 to 161,232 t. c., by 9,714 souls only which yields an increase of fi-4 

per cent during a period of forty years— serious situation which reouires 

taking steps to provide medical facilities for fighting effectively Lains! 

backward district only proves that the decade has been ^exceptionallt^n ‘h 
one and free from adverse forces exceptionally a bright 


N»rne of District 
Or Teiisit. 


Udhampur District « 

1. Udhampur Tehsil 

2. Kiahtwar 

3. Ram baa 

4. Ramoagar 

5. Bhadarwftb „ 




n 


>» 


Population 


Donaity 


Peeoentaoe of VABIATIOK. 


273,668 

48,880 

66,496 

71,043 

65,666 

41,583 


1921-1031. 


64 

12 $ 

18 

121 

106 

76 


+ 11-68 

+ 7-03 
+ 18-44 
+ 14-66 
+6-22 
+ 10'6S 


1911-1921. 


+ 1-7 

+ 2-6 
+ 2*2 
+ 2-0 
+ 1-4 
+ •3 


1901-1911, 


O..., dtoic, co„p™,„, ih, 

Division has 
come out with 
a very satis- 
factory in- 
crease of 1 1*58 
per ce nt.— 
the highest 
increase being 
shown by 

K i s h t w a r 
( 18‘44) and 

the lowest by ”■ •• I 
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CHAPTER 1 — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


Ramnagar (6*52). Ramban registers 14*5; Bhadarwah 10*55 and Udhampur 7-03. 
The increase compares very favourably with the decade 1911-1921 when the 
highest increase in case of Ramban tehsil reached only 2*9 per cent* and the 
district increase was only 1*7. 

Although the normal rainfall in this Natural Division is 5172, the 
density per square mile is only 54 on account of) the highly mountainous 
character of the district which offers very little space for cultivation and 
consequently for human settlement. Of the total area of 5,070 square miles 
only 7 per cent, is cultivable. Of this 7 per cent, only 68*8 per cent, is net 
cultivated. The possibilities of agricultural expansion are small and for the 
settlement of larger populations on this area one has to look forward to the 
development of the Forest, Mineral and other economic wealth of the country 
rather than confine himself to improvements in agriculture. 

The principal crop is maize which is grown on 37*3 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, wheat occupying 17‘1, rice 10*5, barley 10*5, other food crops 
20-0 per cent. Cultivation is dependant mostly on rainfall and irrigation helps 
only 15*1 per cent, of the cultivated area. 


40. Riasi District.— Comprising of the tehsils of Riasi and Rampur 

Rajouri the di- 


Name of District 

PopiilatiOD 

1931. 


Peroentaoe op variation. 

or Tohsil. 

Density. 

1921-1931. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

Riasi District 

235.245 

129 

+ 5-18 

+ 8-6 

• • • • 

1, Riasi Tehsil .. 

106,876 

107 

+ 6-90 

+ 7-6 

• • A A 

2. Rampur Rajoari 
Tehsil 

j 1 28.369 

156 

-f-4-69 

+ 9-4 

• • • A 


strict has an area 
of 1,789 square 
miles and a 
density of 129 
which though 
much better than 
Udhampur is 
still low. The 
decennial in- 

- , o ^ . crease has been 

5 18 per cent, against 8*6 per cent, of the last decade which shows that adverse 
forces have been at work here to a greater extent than in 1911-1921. Of the 
total area only 13*5 per cent, is cultivable out of which again 95-1 per cent 
IS net cultivated. The normal rainfall is 62*28-the highest of all the districts in 
both the provinces but the high altitude and excessively mountainous character 

of the tract prevents full use being made of this boon of Nature. 


Maize the principal crop of the tract covers 51-1 per cent, of the eross 
cultivated area ; wheat 227 per cent. ; rice 11-2 per cent; other food crop! 7*9 

percent and oil^-seeds 3*1 per cent The Riasi tehsil is exceptionally rich in 
Minerals, Coal, Bauxite, Iron and other minerals are found here side by side. 

The high rainfall of 62*28'' is responsible for cultivation while irrigation 
plays a very poor part as it helps only 8*7 per cent of the total cultivated area. 


41. Mirpur District. Consisting of three tehsils spread over an area 

of 1,627 square 
miles the district 
is a thickly popu- 
lated one as with 
a population of 
344,747 it stands 
second only to the 
Jammu district 
which has 375,240 
persons. As will 
appear from the 

marginal table, the density of the district is 212 and of the three tehsils 
constituting it Mirpur is no doubt comparatively conjested as is evidenced by 


1 

Name of Dii^triot ^ 

1 

1 Population 

1 1931. 

1 

• 

* 

PRROENTAOE OP VARIATION. 

or TehaiL j 

Density. 

1 

1 

1921-1931. 

1011-1921. 

1901-1911. 

Mtrpur District .. 

344,747 

212 

4-8-68 

i 

-1-8 

AAA* 

1. Kotli Tehatl .. 

102,787 

179 

4-8 05 

—1-9 

A A A A 

2. Mirpar ,, .. ' 

101,102 

285 

4-8-20 

— 1-8 

A A A A 

3. Bhimbor „ . . ' 

1 

1 1 

1 140.858 

r 

202 

4- 8-79 

4- *4 

A « A A 
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Its high density of 285. but Bhimber though having a smaller density possesses 

a population much larger than that of Mirpur or Kotli because of its situation 
amidst better agricultural conditions. A general increase of 8'68 per cent in 

the decade under report as against a decrease of (-1-8) in the previous decade 

represents a very satisfactory improvement. The recovery of Kotli and Mirour 
from the decrease (-1'9 and —4-8) to an increase of 8'95 and 8-26 could 
only take place under very auspicious and favourable conditions The rate 
of increase m Bhimber is also gratifying being 879 as against+A in 191 1-1921. 

Out of the total area of 1,627 square miles 27'6 per cent i p slinliflv 
over one-fourth is cultivable out of which again 85-5 per Lnt is net cultivSed 
The normal rainfall is 38-16 and the principal crop is wheat which holds 
347 per cent, of the sown area while maize and barley each occupy 17-5 
per cent, and other food crops including pulses IS'S per cent. As already 
observed in the foregoing pages the district frequently suffers from in- 
sufficiency of rams and consequently scarcity of food-supply sometimes lead- 
ing to famine condiUons makes appearance when the deficiency is met by irn 

ported gram from the adjoining districts of British India. Dmmg the dLade 
under review the import of grain into the Mirpur tehsil was for many years 
exempted from customs duty to meet the shortage of food-supply. 

tehsHs ^07"'*’ ‘he four tehsils comprising it the two eastern 

H a V e 1 i and 
Mendhar a r e 
somewhat thin- 
ly peopled ha\- 
ing a density 
of 212 and 193 
respect i vely 
while the two 
western tehsils 
of Bagh and 
Sadhonti are 
fairly dense 


i 

N of District 
or Ti-ImiI. 

Pepuint'on 

1 1»:< 1 . 

If. 

PerCE-VTA^JE op variation* 

1 Den , 

1921- 1931. 

191 |.l:/2i. 

1 

1 ’ “ 

1931-1911. 

Poonch Jagir 

387.381 : 

239 

‘ -1 1012 

1 

-(-5-2 

1 

-flO 

1. Ifavcli Tehsil 

lOMr>i 

212 

' H-5-S5 

• • 

« % « % 

' 2. M;ui<iin r 

1 

1 

91.807 

1 

193 

I 

-f 111-28 

1 

• 4 » • 

1 

A A A M 

3. J 

9;{,9.‘>f5 

294 

-t-120 

• • • « 

« 9 ▼ V 

M A A 


I0i»,470 ' 

1 

2 90 

-1-I2-76 

1 

1 

4 • 4 4 

• % 




1,627 square miles, the xipratio^^bem^lg" S4 Z a 7 7 

The total increase for the Jagir has been fa 12 7 r 239. 

-2 nr? nr r™ 

coming at the toj) with 1 ">76 per com nf m' ' ^ ones— Sadhonti 


of whicingr m r innK?^'n7'i' ir-- ggnivane out 

Indtc, and on tins dopnn.h al.out <J0 net cent Jf d, . ™ /“ '“'"8 « 

irncatlon h.l,* only I'j „o, con,. ofZ ^ 0 ? onltivat, dinca " “ " 

The mountainous character of the entire 
few valleys or level areas eiwconced here an,t it, of a 

ficultand precarious and the pnncqi] crop naturaHv'Th?'" cultivation dif- 
is the maize which consequently is .rrown over ff ^ r '"h' ‘ f localities 

area, ^yleat the next important crop occupies 14 ^ce's Ba7 7 ‘7 .^““ivated 
other food crops including pulses 9 per cc-nt. ’ 1 and 

cess of deaths^vcT binhs l7t^7e>°'hf\"7al7ar 7*^ statistics show an ex- 
rehahle in view of the lai^j^er cen7i7r7 ^"""i by us as un- 

place under the ausj.ices of^a^ealthy decade. '^hich could only take 


43. Chenani Jagi 
iised to be amalgamated 


r. - In the preceding Censuses the fi 
with the Udhampur tehsil but at the 


gures of this Jagir 
present Census the 
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Chenani Jagir was constituted into a separate Census district and consequently 
in each table this territory has been treated as a separate unit. The total area 
of the Jagir is only 95 square miles and the population at this Census is 10 925 
persons yielding an average density of 115 persons to a square mile. The 
percentage increase during the decade under review is +2‘87 against +'3 of the 
foregoing decade which although showing an improvement over the past is not a 
siitisfactory rate, Tlie Banihal Cart Road which links so many towns between 
Jammu and Srinagar does not pass through Chenani, the capital of the Jagir 
which unfortunately is deprived of the advantage of expansion of trade which 
other towns situated on the road are enjoying at present. Further the additional 
duty levied by the Jagir over the State duty renders the price of imports prohibi- 
tive and in consequence the trade is growing worse day by day. Being situated 
just on the foot of the Patini mountains the normal rainfall is sufficient being 
53'2" and in severe winter the Jagir also receives falls of snow as it did only a 
few days before the Census when the Assistant Census Commissioner personally 
checked the entries of the Schedules in the Illaqa where the snow was actually 
falling. ^ 


Only 13 per cent, of the total area (95 square miles) is cultivable out of 
which 60*4 is net cultivated. From its situation in the mountains the principal 
staple of the people is naturally maize which grows over 73*6 per cent, of the 
cultivable area, wheat, rice and barley following it in descending order of 11*3 9'0 
and 5*2 per cent, respectively. * 


44. Kashmir Province : General. 



( 

Percentage of 
j variation. 

o 

1 2 » 

1 C M 

^ % 

W 

C . o 

JI.1 

Percentigo of 
net variation 
from 1891- 
1931. 

1891-1901 

21-9 

137 

1’ 

i' 


1901-1911 

11-9 

154 




1 

1 

[ 1 

1 

1 

1 

► 05-3 

I9IM921 

8-r, 

I 1 05 

1 


1921-1931 

11*5 1 

1 

I 

1 184 

1 




The Kashmir Province which covers the 
whole of the Natural Division known as 
the *Jhelum Valley’ has an area of 8,539 
square miles and its population at the 
present Census consisted of 1,569,218 
souls. It comprises three districts which 
are further sub-divided into ten tehsils. 
The marginal table shows at a glance 
the growth of population of the province 
during the last 40 years. 


ninnii^ ^ ^ province has increased its population from 

949,041 persons to 1,569,218 persons i. e., by 620,177 souls or 65'3 percent, which 

gives an average decennial rate of 13-475 percent, increase. If we leave out of 

wh r K°" percentage variation of the decade 1891-1901 which looks some- 
what abnormal the mean decennial rate will work to lO b or say 1 1 per cent. On 
t IS basis the population of the Kashmir Province will take about 90 years to 

itrnumbe? ^ against 175 years required by the Jammu Province to^ double 


tV, 1 density for the province at the current Census is 184 against 165 of 

the last Census yielding an mprovement of 19 in ten years which shows that the 

decade has been blessed With piping times except for the disastrous floods of 

1985 and 1986 when as already detailed under the ‘ decennial conditions ’ much 

loss ot cattle and destruction of crops took place in the valley. The calamity 

which over-took the Amarnath pilgrim has also been one of the tragic events of 
the decade. ® 

It goes Without saying that this province is blessed with copious boons of 
Nature and enjoys a decided superiority over the sister province of Jammu, 
ihe tertihty of the Kashmir soil, its temperate climate, its natural water-courses, 
navigable rivers, productive lakes, rich forests, abundance of fruits, its numerous 
handicrafts and manufactures all combine to give it precedence over any spot on 
^e face of earth not to speak of the province of Jammu or the Frontier Districts. 
Ihe ^luburbious climate; natural scenery, beautiful springs, pleasure grounds and 
health resorts annually attract a large number of European and Indian visitors 
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constitute a ready market for the products of Kashmir. Instead of the 
Kashmir manufactures going in search of the market it is the market itself which 
annually comes to Kashmir to carry away the products of the country. 


Under such auspices there is naturally greater scope for multiplication 
and the population being 95 per cent Mohammedan who do not place restric- 
tion on widow re-marriage, the birth rate is bound to be high especially when 
the climate is so good. Reserving the consideration of the reasons to the subse- 
quent pages we proceed to examine the growth in each of the district and its 
constituents namely the tehsils. 


1. Baramulla District or Kashmir North 

2. Srinagar District or Kashmir South 

3. Muzaffarabad or Pahar District. 


^ or Kashmir Valley. 


The total number of births during the decade was 417,614 and deaths 
amounted to 348,419 thus leaving an excess of 69,195 births over deaths according 
to vital statistics. The actual increase in the actual population of the province 
during this decade has been 162,132 which gives an increase of about 1(X),CX)0 
persons unaccounted for. As already remarked the statistics of birth are unreli- 
able being extraordinarily low and consequently it is futile to base any conclusion 
on these. 


1 

1 

Name of Distrr't 

Population 

Density. 

1 

Perci ntaoe op vabiation. 

or Tebsil. 

1 1 

I 1 

1031. 

1 

1 

!i921-1931. 

1911-1921. 

IOOM911. 

\ 

Ka>hmir North or Bara- 
1 multa District . . j 

1 

559,828 

169 

1 -1- 11-47 

1 

+ 91 


1 1. Uttarraaohhipura Tebait 

2t7.840 

110 i 

+ 11-98 , 

-1- 10-5 

• • * • 

2. TcIisU 

140,000 

1 

252 

+ 11-29 

+ 10*8 

• • » • 

j 

’ 3. Sri Pratapaioghpura 

1 Tcbiil 

162,970 

334 

4- 10*87 


• • 


45. Districts and Tehsils : Baramulla District or Kashmir North. — The 
total area of the 
-district is 3,317 
square miles and 
its population is 
559,8281 persons. 

As shown in the 
table, percentage 
increase during 
the decade is 
11-47 against 9*1 
of the preceding 
decade while the 
density has in- 
creased from 151 to 169, and both these increases denote a very satisfactory 
improvement over the decade (1911-1921). Amongst the tehsils Uttarmachhi- 
pura supports the largest population while Sri Pratapsinghpura records the 
highest density of 334. The cultivable area constitutes 18*9 per cent, of the 
total area of the district, and of this 18*9 per cent, against 96*8 per cent is 
net cultivated leaving a small margin of only 3*2 per cent, for extension of 
agriculture, which means that practically every acre of land has been brought 
under the plough and the only remedy lies in increasing the yield from the land 
and not bringing new land under cultivation which is a well-nigh ruled out 
problem, unless the cultivable area is supplemented either by encroachments 
on the forests or the drying up of the Wuller Lake or breaking up the hill sides. 
The normal rainfall is 35*28 and 45*8 per cent, of the gross cultivated area is 
irrigated which shows that the irrigational facilities possessed by this district are 
doubly favourable as compared to any district of the Jammu Province wherein 
the highest percentage of irrigated area (25*5 per cent) is met with only in the 
Jammu district Of the remaining area quite a large portion will soon be 
brought under irrigation by the Zanagir Canal which has been constructed dur- 
ing the current decade and the benefits whereof will become amply visible 
as time passes on. 


As regards crops 34*7 per cent of the tDtal gross cultivated area is taken up 
by nee, 30 per cent by maize, 12*8 per cent by wheat, 9*6 per cent, by oil-seeds 
and 6 per cent by pulses and other food crops. Just as wheat and maize 
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formed the principal crops in the Jammu Province here rice is the principal 
staple in the valley while maize is largely grown in the hilly tracts. The earn- 
ings of the zamindars receive considerable increment from the production of 
fruits, which are exported in ever-increasing quantities to the plains. The 
walnuts, apples, pears, almonds and many other trees are sources of sufficient 
income. 

46. Srinagar District including city or Kashmir South. — As shown in the 

table the 
district con- 
sists of four 
tehsils and 
has an area 
of 2,814 
square miles 
which is far 
less than 
that of the 
Baramu 1 1 a 
d i s t r i c t. 
The popu- 
1 a t i o n of 
the district 

however, is 771,943 persons which is the highest record unapproached by any of 
the State districts. The density of the district is 274 against 245 of the decade 
1911-1921 and the increase of population has been 12'1 per cent, against 7‘7 
per cent, of the preceding decade which establishes a very satisfactory record 
of decennial improvement. 


1 

1 

Namr- of District I 

Population 

Density. 

Percentaoe of variation. 

or Tolisil. 

1931. 

1921-1031. 

1911-1921. 

1901-1911. 

Kashmir South or Srinagar 
District 

771,943 

274 

-f 12T 

' 1 
; 1 

! + 7-7 

1 

• • • • 

1. Tehsil Khas 

108,884 

501 

-f 8*38 , 

1 

1 + 15-5 

• • • • 

Srinagar City 

173,573 

15,779 

-f 22-46 

8-9 

• • 

2. Awantipura Tehsil 

140.807 

334 , 

-1- 11 -04 

+ 51 

• « • • 

3. Kulgam Tehsil 

146,147 

243 

+ 7*0 ' 

+ 3-9 

1 

4. Anantnag Tclisil 

103,532 

186 

-f 10-55 

-f 8-2 

• » • « 


Variations in the city of Srinagar which has a population of 173,573 
persons, a density of 15,779 per square mile and a percentage increase of 22*46 
will be considered in the next Chapter dealing with towns and we start with the 
comparative study of the variations in the internal tehsils forming the district. 
In density Srinagar tehsil tops the list with a record of 501 persons to a 
square mile which is excelled only by Kanbirsinghpura having a density of 527. 
Next comes Awantipura with a density of 334, which in its turn is followed by 
Kulgam (248) and Anantnag (186). 


As regards increase during this decade Awantipura shows the highest rise 
of iroi per cent. 'while Anantnag, Srinagar and Kulgam follow in descending 
order with increases of 10'55, 8*38 and 7*0 respectively. As compared with the 
rates of variation for the preceding decade namely 1911-1921, while Awanti- 
pura, Kulgam and Anantnag show a regular progress in percentage increases, 
the rise in the Srinagar tehsil has during 1021-1931 been comparatively less 
than 1911-1921 when it amounted to IS’S per cent. 


The normal rainfall is 31*78" which is the lowest as compared to other 
districts of both the provinces but the deficiency is made up by the natural and 
artificial irrigational facilities available in the district. The district has the 
highest percentage of irrigated area as will appear from the fact that 62*0 per 
cent, of the gross cultivated area is irrigated against the 25*5 P"r cent, maximum 
of the Jammu district and 45*8 per cent, of the Baramulla district. As regards 
crops the district has the richest rice-fields and 46*3 per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area is occupied by rice which is followed by maize with 23*3 per cent, 
and oil-seeds 14 per cent, wheat occupying a very inferior position having under 
it 5*7 per cent, of the cultivated area. 


The city of Srinagar registers a very high increase of 22*46 per cent, 
against 8*9 per cent, of the preceding decade. The high rate of increase is 
due to the inclusion of new rural areas within the city limits during the decade 
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Name of District 
or Tehsil. 

1 

Population 

193Z. 

Density. 

Peuobntaob of variation. 

- 

1921-1931. 

1 

■1911-1921, 

1901-1911. 

1 Muzaffarabad District .. 

1 1 

237,447 

99 

1 

+ 9-9 

+ 10-7 

•m 

1. Muzaffaraba'l Tehsil.. 

112.798 

20G 

+ 8-42 

+ 10-3 

• • 

; 2. Uri Tehsil 

71,570 

137 

+ 10-72 

+ 8- 


1 3. Karnah Tehsil 

1 

53,079 

39 ! 

+ 11-89 

1 

+ 14-3 

1 
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and apportionment of increase due to decennial growth and that due to transfer 

of new areas will be discussed in the next chapter which deals with the rural and 

urban phases of the population. Suffice it to say here that the total population 

of the city at the present Census is 173,573 which campares quite favourably 

with other cities of British India save the capital cities of the various provinces 

The density of the city population is, however, only 15,779 against 38 474 of 
Jammu city. ’ 

47. Muzaffarabad District. — The district, known as Wazarat-i-Pahar is 
composed of three tehsils extendiug over an area of 2.407 square miles ; of which 
Karnah occupies 1,347 square miles and Muzaffarabad and Uri 546 and 520 
square miles respectively. The total population is 237,447 persons. 

_ As represented in the marginal table Karnah tehsil has the lowest density 
in the district i. e., ^ 

39 while in Muzaf- 
farabad tehsil the 
population is fairly 
satisfactory the 
density being 206. 

The district is 
extremely mount- 
ainous in character 
and has got very 
little level area 

for cultivation and 

sustenance of large population. The rate of increase of population of the district 
during the current decade is 9'9 per cent, against 107 per cent, of the precede 

^cade Karnah showing the highest increase 11-S9 in the district while 
Muzaffarabad displays only 8'42 per cent, increase. 

rpnf ^ ^ '® cultivable out of which 97-1 ner 

cent, is net cultivated. There is very little double-cropped area ('04 per cent.y 

u h normal rainfall is 50-43" for the district which is the highest in the 
Kashmir I rovince although on account of the physical configuration the irrigation 

area’*" MmzeWr 22-7 per cent, of the total cultfvated 

of It, 1 t f I Principal food staple covering as it does about 75-9 per cent 
of the total cultivated area, rice, wheat and other food crops including pulses 

occupying an area of 8 per cent., 6 5 per cent, and 67 per cent respectively. ^ 

of increase is smaller than that of the previous decade 
yet the result is satisfactory and could be possible only under a favourable He 
cade. The dis ocation caused by the washing off of the Domel and K 
ganga bridges by the floods did give a serious%et back to the traffic and traX' 
of the district which is regaining its position after the completion of the Ldges 

48. Frontier Districts : General.— Though not a separate nro,Ho .u 

tract constitutes a ® eparate province the 

distinct Natural 
Division known as 
the Indus Valley 
and comprises the 
Ladakh district, 
the Gilgit district 
and the Frontier 
Illaqas consisting 
of small chieftain- 
ships, The varia- 
tion of population 


Name of District 
or Tehsil. 

1 

Population 

1931. 

Density. 

PtlECENTAOE OP VARIATION. 

1921-1931. 

1 

1911-1921. 

I 

1901-1911. 

Frontier Districts 

288,584 

1 

5 1 

+ 6-04 

+ 3-1 

• ^ • ♦ 

1. Ladalch District 

1 

192.138 

4 

+ 4-72 

— 1-7 

A A A 

2, Gi'git District 

31,902 

10 

+ 11-13 

+ 19-8 

• • • • 

3. Political IlJacias ... 

04,544 

4 

+ 5-82 

+ 12 

« • • • 
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decennial increase comes to 5’64 per cent, against 3*1 of the previous decade 
representing a fairly satisfactory state of affairs for these tracts. 

The total area of this division is 63,560 square miles or three-fourths of 
the area of the entire State while the population supported by this huge area 
amounts to only 288,584 persons i, 7'9 per cent, of the total population lead- 
ing to a resultant density of only 5 persons to a square mile against 183 of the 
Kashmir Province and 144 of the Jammu Province inclusive of Jagirs. The 
figures of density offer their own commentry and no words are needed to es- 
tablish the extreme sparseness the population in these parts. Taking into con- 
sideration of variation from decade to decade it will be evident that internally 
the tract has grown in population from 160,225 in 1891 to 288,584 in 1931 
yielding a total increase of 128,359 persons or 80*1 per cent, in the forty years 
which represents the highest increase over this long period as compared with 
the other two provinces or any of the districts. But a study of the figures of 
percentage variation of this division in the Subsidiary Table No. Ill shows that 
there is a progressive decline in the percentage increase rate from decade to 
decade as is evidenced by the big fall from 44*0 per cent, decennial increase in 
1891-1901 to 14*2 in 1901-1911 and to 3*1 in 1911-1921. This leads us to the 
conclusion that the figures of the earlier Census of these tracts were far from 
being accurate and as each succeeding decennium is condusive to greater ac- 
curacy we may rightly conclude that the rate of increase which is manifesting 
itself at the recent decades represent the true state of affairs and the figures of 
the remote decades are not free from suspicion. 

Coming to density proper the present Census gives a record of 5 persons 
to a square mile against 4 of the last Census which naturally means an increase 
in density by 25 per cent, but looking deeper into the figures we see that the 
actual density in 1921 was 4*29 and in 1931 it is 4*54 which gives a net increase 
of ’25 and reduces the percentage increase to a reasonable figure of 5*8 per cent, 
from 25 per cent, shown above on the basis of round figures. 

The reasons for this dearth of population in this part of the State are not 
too far to seek as the highly mountainous character of the tract coupled with 
vast treeless deserts at an altitude of 17 or 18 thousand feet above the see-level 
offers very little attractions to settlers who will scarcely find any land available 
for cultivation here especially when only *3 per cent, of the total area is fit for 
cultivation and the normal rainfall docs not exceed 5-7" which is hardly suit- 
able for growing any crops. The passes remain closed during the winter when 
communications are generally cut off and the transmission of post is also attended 
with considerable difficulty. There are no roads worth the name. 

The decade under report presents a record of increase in all the consti- 
tuent units and the variation from 1*7 to 4*72 in the Ladakh district marks a de- 
cided improvement while the lowering of the percentage increase in Gilgit and 
Political Illaqas is due to more careful enumeration leading to greater accuracy. 

It is a patent fact that at the present Census efforts have been made for the 
first time to obtain more detailed data of the Frontier Illaqas which hithertofore 
were enumerated on a special form having four or five columns instead of the 
General Census Schedule provided with eighteen columns. 

49. Ladakh District. — Having said so much by way of introduction we 

shall review 
the tehsil 
comprising 
this district 
in passing 
with the help 
of the mar- 
ginal table. 
Starting with 
the Ladakh 
district hav- 
ing an area 


Name of Diatrict 
or Tehsil. 

PopulatioD 

1031. 


Pkrcentao e op variation. 

Density. 

1921-1931. 

1011-1021. 

1901-1911. 

Ladakh District 

192,138 

4 

-f 4-72 

- 17 

• « • A 

1. I.Adakh Tehsil 

34,423 

1 

+ 414 

- 2*9 


2, Kargil „ 

50,238 

7 

+ 6-36 

_ -I 

■ • • # 

1. Skardu 

107,477 

13 

+ 4*60 

• 

- 38 

• • 
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f ^ population of 192,138 persons it will at once appear 

that the Ladakh tfehsil though possessing the greatest area supports the smallest 

^^oeroipeo^e. Its density is, one per square mile, the lowest figure in the 
whole State. Kargil and Skardu, however, with their respective densities of Q 
and 13 present a better record the latter supporting 107,477 persons. All the 
three tehsils of the districts show a plus variation ranging between 4 and 5 per 

Siiratth?S2^1 

1, Ladakh district only ’28 per cent, is cultivable 

which in plain language means that out of a total area of 45,762 square miles only 
129 square miles are cultivable. Again out of ’28 per cent, cultivable area 91-7 

per cent is net cultivated and there are very little prospects of agricultural 
expansion in this district. ^ 


/Ipn normal rainfall is 67'' only. The entire gross cultivated area has to 

depend upon irrigation for growing crops. Rice, Bajra, maize are conspicuous 
by their absence, wheat only occupies an inferior poLion having under k I? 5 

per cent, of the cultivable area, 47 per cent, being under other food-crops includ- 
ing pulses of which giram is the chief staple. ^ mciua- 


an area of 3,118 
square miles and 
a population of 
31,902 persons 
which gives a re- 
sultant density of 
10 persons to a 
square mile. The 
increase at the 
present Census c( 
districts. 


Name of District 
or TeiisiJ, 

Popniation 

1‘J31. 

Density . 

PEnOENTAOE OF VAKIATION. 



“ — 



I 

1921-1031. 

1911-1921. 

190I-I9I1. 

digit District .. 

31.902 

10 

+ 11-13 

+ 19-8 

• • « • 

1. Gilgit Tehail 

31,902 

10 

+ 11-13 

-1- 19-8 

1 

• « • 4 


.d, the Sim' “stm aSliK 'T'- '* ““I ol which 81 8 is net ceitivat- 

duLgXVrS‘decade‘'L^^^^ attention from thi Government 

help even an acre to produce cr^ps. ^ ^ rainfall by itself would not 

367 per cent. unLr other°food CTO£'^-n"fT P®'' barley, 

taken up by miscellaneous crons Th Pulses while 23-4 per cent, is 

€d at Gilgit is provided through a sDecfaT"^ ^ 1°'^ the military garrisons locat- 

nrough a special Supply and Transport Department”. 

tion of G-fIsTf” ^**®'>^® ~With an area of 14,680 square miles and a popula- 

persons the Fron- ' 

tier Illaqas show an 
increase of 5'82 
per cent, over the 
last Census and the 
variation in each 
of the constituent 

units is shown 

hy the marginal 
table. 


Name of District 
or Itlaqa. 

Population 

Population 

Density. 

^ X 

PeRCFNTAO E op VARIATrON. 

1921. 

1931. 

1921-1931. 

1911-1921. 

1. Hiinxa 

2. Nagar 

3. Punial 

Y asi n 

6. Kuh 

6. Ghizar 
?• lahkoioao .. 

8. ‘ Chilag 

1 

12,117 

14,188 

6,492 

7,066 

2,2-8 

3,053 

2.753 

13.135 

13,241 

13.072 

6.108 

8,083 

2,888 

4.112 

2.980 

13,534 

3 

9 

4 

7 

0 

3 i 
2 

6 1 

-1-9 27 
- 3 03 
■f 11-21 
+ 14-4 
-1- 22-7 
+ 4-o2 
+ 8-46 
+ 3-03 

-f- 19-7 
+ 6-3 
-f 24-2 
-h 11-9 
-h 10-9 
+ 8-0 
-1- 36-3 
-1- 6-01 






i 
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The greatest increase m population has taken place in Kuh which reeisters 
a percentage of 227 increase over the last Census while Chilas on the other 
hand shows+3-03 per cent, increase. The case of Nagar is no doubt alarmine 
as instead of an increase It shows a decrease of 516 persons or a variation of 
-3 63 per cent. In this blessed decennium therefore Nagar forms the one 
single exception of decrease of population in the State in contrast with all other 
tehsils which register al -round increases. The causes of variation have been 
explained by the Political i\gent Gilgit in the following words ^ 

“All clisln',-ts diow an liuToa.-^e except N.ngar which .diows .a decrease of 524 The 

increases .are dmihtlesslv due to the he.altliy normal life of the past 10 years, peace and 

security having more than out halanoed small epidemics of Influenza in T929-103n Navar 

however. ,s nndonhtedlv nearing the saturation point as regards population— spare 'land'Lw 

hemg verv scarce. Moreover, the Influenza epidemic in 1!129 took large toll as did an epi- 
(If-rnic of I yphtw in IIKR). ® 

52. General — Having attempted to offer a detailed analysis of the erowth- 
of population m the different Administrative Divisions such as Provinces 
Districts and Tehsils, and having also made detailled survey of the flourishins 
condmons of the decade responsible for producing such happy demographic 
results occasion is now ripe for us to take stock of our position and to brine the 
scattered data and arguments to a focus to enable proper penetration inm the 
more intricate problems of population about which a promise was held out bv 
US m the opening portion of this discussion. ^ 

The causes of the highly favourable growth of population which is almost 
on par with the All India increase (The decennial increase in the State being 
9 8 per cent, against 10-6 per cent, of India) have already been studied in detail 
in the paragraphs dealing with the “ Conditions of decade ” but it would be 
advantageous to briefly review them here so that the reader may haVe an oppor- 

'■‘"fresh his memory and be better equipped to appreciate the theme 
Sufficient timely and well distributed rainfall (except for certain bad years 
of ^arcity in the M.rpur and to some extent in Kathua district) brin^dng 
good harvests in its tram effected a considerable improvement in the economic 

Exceptionally favourable conditions of public health in the decade which 

the absence of severe epidemic of Influenza which during 
911-1921 inflicted greater mortality here than the Great World War. Although 
■ the Jammu Province, Cholera in Kashmir, mild Influenza and Typhus 

in the Frontiers did make occasional attacks but the prompt, vigorous and 
efyctive measures taken by the Medical authorities coupled with the co-opera- 
tion of the people (who on account of the spread of education and accumulation 
of experience readily avail of the medical help and do a good deal to comba" 

humanTife'" vh "k 'o levy a high toll on the precious 

tion ' P conf^equently had a favourable occasion for rapid multipiica- 

tTe facilities causing a considerable enlargement in 

tnnl a irrigable area was further responsible for expansion of agricul- 

of communications especially the opening of 
■ Road^, Jammu, Samba, Kathua, Akhnur and various other 

rif^ntw ^ &ood stimulus to trade resulting in increased pros- 

f 'f^gain the development of some of the industries and 

hncirloc rir g^'o^th of a larger number in the near future has 

TTrMifK employment to some people opened an era of hope for the 

' 1 e country, who in the progressive permeation of the industrial atmos- 

^ ^ magnificent vision of effective industrialization in 

which lies the solution ot the unemployment problem. Above all the preval- 
n e o peace u and orderly conditions ensuring security of life and property 
^ as highly conducive to the growth of population during the decade 1921-1930. 

In this connection it may be noted that the communal clashes and the political 
agitation in the State which created so much stir throughout the country com- 
menced in July 1931 t. e., after the close of the decade 1921-1930 which alone 
IS under review in this report. 
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T* 1 . .1 reasons are of general applicability to all the Districts and 

Tensils which registered an increase during the decade but some arguments are 
still necessary to explain the disparity between the rates of increase in the 
Jammu and Kashmir Provinces as also among the Frontier Districts As al- 
ready shown the increase in the Kashmir Province amounts to 11-52 against 
903 of the Jammu Province and 5'64 of the Frontier Districts. The prolific 
nature of the Kashmir Province is now an accepted fact which has its root in 
the healthy climate of Kashmir enjoying immunity from the malarial season 
and the visitations of Plague which work a great havoc in the sister province of 
Jammu, and the only epidemics being Cholera and Small-Pox over which man 
through modern inventions has obtained considerable control. The excellent 
conditions of agriculture, the rich alluvial soil, natural sources of irrigation the 
level sheet of contiguous fields extending over the whole valley where water can 
be easily stored and retained in the fields to produce rice (Paddy) in rich 
abundance always ensure rich harvests and consequently keep the province 
secure from famine. In Jammu Province only 14'4 per cent of the area being 
irrigated (against 50 per cent, of Kashmir Province), 85 per cent of the area 
has to depend upon the mercy of the rains absence or dearth of which not onlv 
means absence of crops but also the absence of drinking water for human beings 
and the animals in the Kandi tracts whose population have often times to leave 
their homes temporarily to save themselves from starvation. Besides agricul- 
ture various ^her subsidiary means of raising income are open to the Kashmir 
^pulation- Cocoon rearing ^le and export of fruits such as apples, p^rs 
alnuts an^d almonds etc., and Cottage Industries of different kinds followed in 
the spare hours o winter such as Loi-weaving, embroidery, preparation of fire- 
pots Kawgrics-), twig baskets etc. During winter a large number of zamindar 
population of Kashmir emigrates to the plains of India to work as labourers and 

as soon as spring sets in 
the emigrants to feed themselves during the five winter 
months from wages earned as also to bring a good portion of their earninas to 
their homes on return. Influx of large number of visitors, European and Indian 

imiJetus to trades and handicrafts of Kashmir which factor is totally 
ab^nt in Jammu or the Frontier Districts. The last though not [he S 
factor responsible for the higher increase in Kashmir Province is the fact that 
the population consists predominantly of Mohammedans who on account of 
prevalence of widow re-marriage, a more generous and rich dietary and harder 
hfe and for other reasons which will be discussed in the Chapter on ‘Religion’ 
multiply much faster than the Hindus. This is amply borne out bv the 
igures of All India increase which for Muslims shows an increase of 13 per cent 
against 10-4 per cent, of the Hindus. As regards the State the rate of "fncrease 
in Hindus is still lower as will be shown in the Chapter on ‘ Religion ’ althou<Th 
the rate of increase amongst Muslims is also slightly lower than British India. 

and KaSmir^?sTp7 to ‘“■“"•-The extremely low density of 43 for Jammu 

rise to the wrong impres- 
sion that the State is very 
thinly populated and conse- 
<luently has ample room for 
expansion of population 
without any immediate fear 
of its pressing upon the 

means of subsistence. But 
in the determination of the 
pressure of population on 
food-supply the spatial den- 
sity is not the governing 

criterion but on the other 
band to arrive at some con- 
clusion We must calculate 

density not on the entire 

fbe State but upon 
the net cultivated area— 


Name of District. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


P t 


»• 


|» 


Jammu and Kashmir State 
1. Jomniu Province ( including 
Jagirs ) 

Jammu District 
Katbua 
Udhampur 
Rcasj 

Mirpur 

Jafjirs 

Poonch Jagir 
Cbenani ., 

Kashmir Province 
Srinagar District 
Paramulla ,, 

MuzafTarabad „ 

rentier D stricts (excluding 
Political Agency) 

Liiilch District 
tJ'lgit 


PERSONS PKR SQUARE MILE 
OK NET CULTIVATED ARICA. 


Net cultivated 
area in acres 


Persons per 
square mile. 


2.010.399 

1,120,7 S 6 
254,601 
131.777 
138.940 
147.61 G 
240.188 
20/.fj64 
1 93.687 
7.977 
800.272 
2;.0.034 
389.158 
121.080 

89,341 

76,052 

13,280 


1.157 

1,021 

94.5 

786 

1,261 

1.022 

897 

1,264 

1,283 

665 

1,255 

1.704 

920 

1,261 

1.612 

1,628 

1,596 
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figures whereof are given in the margin by districts. When we keep in mind 
the fact that out of a total area of 84,471 square miles only about 5 per cent, 
is cultivable and 4 per cent, net cultivated the hollowness of the calculation- 
on the basis of spatial density is at once brought to light. 

The table shows that density on net cultivated area is highest in the 
Frontier Districts being 1,612, it is 1,255 in the Kashmir Province and 1,021 
in the Jammu Province which reveals not a very hopeful state of affairs showing 
as it does sufficient conjestion on cultivation. If agriculture is to form the 
principal source of livelihood of the State population it would appear that the 
pressure on the resources is already exerting itself in most of the districts and it 
is almost overstepping the limits so far as the Frontier Districts are concerned. 
Even in these figures different kinds of errors enter into calculation and vitiate 
the inter-district comparisons. Since it is ultimately the quantity of food pro- 
duced on a cultivated acre and not the bare area w'hich is to support the popu- 
lation, the fertility of the soil, rainfall, irrigation are also factors which have 
naturally to be considered. For example the density of 897 in Mirpur district 
where soil is not so rich and rainfall is deficient and irrigation negligible might 
present a greater pressure than a density of 1,704 for Srinagar district which 
has a richer soil and better irrigation. For want of upto date and reliable 
quantitative figures of agricultural production (in tons ormaunds) for the differ- 
ent districts or for the whole State we are not in a position to say whether our- 
food-supply is keeping pace with the increase of population or what further 
population it can support ; but from the statistics obtained from other sources 
we find that far from being self-sufficient in the matter of food-supply the State 
has during the past ten years been all along importing food-grains to meet the 
shortage of local supply. The following table prepared from the trade statistics 
of the State during the past decade gives us a fair insight into this problem. It 
will be seen that save for the year 1981 when the exports of food-grains con- 
siderably exceeded the imports for which the removal of embargo on the export 
of rice from Kashmir is chiefly responsible, the normal conditions have always 
required the supplementing of the local production in the Jammu Province by 
imported food-grains as is evidenced by the higher figures of import as compar- 
ed to export. The largest quantity imported was 639,400 maunds in 1978 when 
on account of prevalence of famine in the Jammu Province and exemption from 
import duty granted by Government the imports flooded the State markets 
to make up for the local deficiency. 

Statement showing quantitv of grain imported into and exported 
FROM THE Jammu and Kashmir State from Sambat 1978 to 1986-87. 



Jammu Province. i 

Kasumir Province. 

Entire Stat*. 

Naino of year. 

QuaniUy »n Maunda. | 

Quantity tn MaHwta. 

Quantity in Maunda. 

1 

Rnport. 1 

Export. 

Iin port. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

107S 

599, 5.-, 6 1 

1 

2.302 

1 

39.8-14 

27,224 

639.400 

29,586 

1979 

200.243 ! 

18,100 

20.807 

19.345 

221,050 

37,445 

1 U80 

1 

192.498 

76,793 1 

12,687 

20,470 

205,085 

102,269 

1931 

149,405 

1 209.386 

1 15,223 

337,817 

164,628 

517,203 

1932 

192,193 

49,727 

1 1,854 

103,747 

204,0.'i2 

243,474 

1983 

311.777 

53,016 

12,001 

104.014 

223,778 

168,560 

1984-85 

359,321 

93,804 

20,177 

0.441 

379,498 

100,245 

1935-86 

207,021 

143,305 

1 

19,823 

2,859 

226,844 

146,164 

1986-87 

165,703 

132.803 

39,054 

1 

32,093 

204.757 

165,406 

Total 

2,377,722 

1 

778,896 

1 

191,370 

751,640 

2,509,092 

1,530,442 

Average 

264,191 

86,644 

21,263 

83.5U5 

285,454 

170,649 
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u trade figures have 

been tabulated our average annual import of grains amount to 285 454 mannZ 

while exports come to 170,049 maunds which yields a net excess of 11 5 

inaunds imported grain and naturally proves that we are not self-sufficient in 
the matter of food-supply. 

Again a study of the provincial figures shows that it is the lammu 
Province which is not self-supporting and stands in need of supplementing its 
food requirements by import while the Kashmir Province is so far quite self 
supporting except of course, in the years of scarcity and famine. In normal years 
the proving produces enough and to spare provided there is no embargo laiH 
on export by the Government in the interest of keeping sufficient reserves within 
the country for future years. The average of the last nine years yields annual 
imports amounting to 21,263 maunds and exports amounting to 83 505 wh^ch 

ProvinL^’'^"" Kashmir 

There is no gain-saying the fact that with the expansion of irrigation and 
improyement of agricultural methods considerable increase in food-supply can 
be effected for some time but since the cultivable area is very small the tenancy 
to diminishing returns from agriculture must set in probably aLr a few 
decades especially when the fragmentation of holdings and deficLncv of le3 
stretches of area m the Outer Hills, the Indus Valley and lafger por Lf o the 

Considering however, the rate of growth of population which on the 
average comes to about 9 per cent the situation is not in the least alarmingTs the 
numbers at this rate can only double themselves in 110 years and it ic K j 

that with the increase in the area brought under cullivatfon ad"a„ in 
tension of "-nga ion, use of fertilizers and scientific methods of cultivation the 
production should be able to keep pace with the increase of populationTnTcon 
sequent^ the tendency to over-population is not an immedLe terror a^houTh 

It should a the same time be borne in mind that the increasing numbers wfll 
only be able to drag an existence at a low standard of life unles^ a i 

improvement takes place in the national income per head through thfn 1 

culture by release of pressure from land and its"^ diversion 

of trade, industries and other occupations the over-population would in the n r 

few decades stand before us as a stubborn fact and Nature wilT he enn, ,i 

interfere and effect adjustment through positive Lcks f 2 do nnr 

have recourse to the preventive checks^ ourselves 

54. Checks. — In this connection our acconnf- will r>/^f ^ ^ 

we briefly take notice of checks which control the growth ® 

State. The checks are of two kinds ( 1 ) Positive an®dT2) plrntivt‘‘°" 

already brought into existence 'sueVa'sT- numbers 

(a) Starvation. 

(b) Disease. 

(c) War. 

(d) Misery in all its forms. 

bresf; "«P.be™ 1,.„ 

(а) Infanticide. 

(б) Postponement of marriage. 
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(c) Abortion. 

{d) Celibacy. 

{e) Abstinence. 

( / ) Birth control. 

(^) Certain social customs. 

(//) Prolonged lactation. 

(t) Hypergamy. 

Of the positive checks war is becoming a rare phenomenon these days 
and starvation and famine though in a mild form does affect the birth-rate in 
the Jammu Province and the Frontier Districts while the Kashmir Province is 
in this respect better situated. As regards disease this check also receives full 
play in Jammu Province where Plague cuts off the natural increase to a great 
extent and malarial fever is responsible for considerable mortality and is thus 
unfavourable to fertility. In Kathua and other malarial localities most of the 
deaths are due to the malarial fever and the surviving population is reduced to 
a considerably low pitch of vitality which make the sufferers an easy prey to 
other diseases. The venereal diseases act as another powerful positive check 
by causing premature death of the sufferers and leaving their children to pro- 
pagate misery and further suffering. 

As regards the preventive checks female infanticide which was much in 
vague amongst the Rajputs is considerably reduced — thanks to the measures 
taken by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur to stamp out this inhuman prac* 
tice from his territories. Abortion is not practiced by the people as a means of 
checking larger number of births but is only resorted to prevent illegitimate 
births which the society regards as an unpardonable sin. Again celibacy and 
voluntary abstinence being against human nature play a very inferior part in 
limiting births and the Neo-Malthusian methods of “Birth Control” are very 
little known in the rural areas not to speak of their being put into practice 
by the uneducated villager who is so reckless about production of children. 
Confidential enquiries made regarding the sale of rubber goods from 
private practitioners and Chemists and Druggists who stock these articles 
only go to show that even in the cities the use of these methods is practiced on 
too small a scale to have any appreciable results. The Customs Department 
which was also requested to supply the figures of import of these articles re- 

L separate figures were not available. The only preventive check 
which has proved highly effective in controlling the birth-rate in the advanced 

countries is almost absent in the State. 

As regards social customs of hypergamy which forbids the marriage of a 
gir with a man of a social group equal to or inferior to her and forces her to 
marry a man of a superior group is completely absent in the State while prac- 
ice oi prolonged lactation which results in decreased conceptivity being within 
e knowledge of common people does act as a very mild preventive check. 

The “ postponement of marriage ” especially in the case of girls acts as a 
powerrul check in restraining births but this check also has had very little play 

in India where marriage amongst the Hindus being a religious necessity enjoin- 
ed by the Shastras is universal and the practice of marrying girls before puber- 
ty resulting in high birth-rate was universally recognised. Now by the passing 
of legislative enactment within the State the age of marriage has been raised to 
18 for boys and 14 for girls which it is hoped while preventing much misery 
consequent upon deaths of child-wives and of children produced by them, will 
instead of acting as a check favour the growth of population by preventing 
deaths. 
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, 55. Conclusions. In modern days , of scientific improvements when 

advancement in means of communication and transport have brought the differ- 
ent parts of glote into much closer contact it is no longer necessary that every 
^it should be self-sufficient in respect to its requirements of food and other articles 
Had this been so, over-populated countries of the Western Europe would since 
ong have ceased to exist on account of starvation since for want of enoueh 
land they were incapable of producing all the food they need. The fact that the 
populations of the countries especially Great Britain, Germany and Belgium 
have received mammoth increases during the nineteenth century shows that the 
expanded populations were able to support themselves not by a corresponding 
increase in the cultivated area at their disposal which could give them increased 
f^ood-supphes but the governing factor is that the national incomes of these 
countries also increased in the same proportion as the population if not faster 
England produces negligibly small proportion of its food requirements and still 
It IS one of the richest countries in the world while India even producing its entire 
requirements might still remain the lowest in the standard of life and comfort 
and even experience starvation if the income of the people per head does not 
undergo an increase. According to the most optimistic estimates of Finlay 
Shirias the average income of India per head was computed at Rs. 116 which at 
the then prevailii^ rate of exchange came to less than £ 8 while the corresnond 
mg figure for Great Britain was £ 95 f. e., (twelve times Indial irome' 

UmirStatesTfTrr ^ >^26 the income of 

Rs. 1,000 per head, Australia and Canada Rs. 550 p^r hlaj whereS 

income has been estimated variously from Rs. 67 to Rs. 116.' 

“r“.o.re"d 

~.io„ the standard of c' mforl „ Xch the Indilarfl "I!. ' "I*®" 

"t'oT sr o'lrror^'' ™ 

betajhat standard and thi. oonoln.ion ,h.w^ a. ..ceed^gl, tffoulltalrof 
of o^ten^rTwS Ja“ 

in conjunction with the Census had arhinlUr Government 

«7 LTo^aTaltf d%"r,tT;:fa 

with the aubjeet in an eahan.tive manner «! dealing 

predomt'ntTy "“tt Tiletc? 

the country, similarly the solution of ^ Ji ^^°^omic resources of 

found in the scienbfic exploitatiy^ State has to be 

industrial development may be said to have attainp^ > ^est the 

With further increases of population the “ oDtimnm^’’^^ n^"’^^ consequently 
the ■■ Law of Diminishing Returns ” would e^^ert crossed when 

cutting down the numbers or materially reducing the , ^<^j“stment by 

tendency is already visible in the dailv^incrpa^iinf r comfort. The 

general fall in prices and the great economic unemployment, the 

premise that while in the West the exploitation of ‘‘cpeat, we may 

the maximum the process has not ^ economic resources has reached 

State which consequently will be able to supTO^Tts"'^^'^ >n India much less in the 
industrialization of the country ^ P°P“'^f'°n through 

material welfare ot the people whnsp r> great improvement in the 

appreciably raised. ^ ^ ^t^udard of life w.ll all be 
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Vll. Houses and Families. 

56. Definition of House. — There are two different definitions of the term 
‘House’ and the Provincial Superintendents of Census are allowed the option 
of choosing either of the two. According to the one — 

{a) The house is defined as “the enclosure or residence of one or 
more families having a separate entrance from the common way*’^ 

This further requires the term “Family” to be defined, as in the house 
lists the name of the head of each familv has to be recorded as it is from 
him that the enumerator has to obtain the whole information for filling in the 
Census schedule. According to the second definition — 

(b) The house is the “dwelling place of a commensal family with its 
resident dependents such as widows, minors and servants”. 


The idea of commensality or eating from the common hearth or **chula'* 
is thus the main criterion for determining a house and not the enclosure or 
homestead. The first treats the wooden or mud structure as the unit irrespec- 
tive of the number of families residing therein. Such a definition might be 
suitable for cities and towns for purposes of municipal taxation but is defective 
for the requirements of the Census where the family or the social household 
and not the mere building constitutes the more convenient unit, as the family 
furnishes better guidance for the formation of blocks and calculating the 
number of Census schedules and other forms needed by each enumerator. 
The former definition of entrance from a common way was of universal 
vogue uptil the 1891 Census but has gradually given place to the commensal 
definition which is at present followed by a majority of provinces with the 
exception of Madras and Central Provinces which seem to stick to the 
structural definition. 


Like the previr>us Censuses the commensal definition which seems to be 
best fitted for the conditions of the State has been adopted at the current 
Census also. The house-numbering was carefully checked and every precau- 
tion was taken to see that no house, shed or homestead was left w'ithout a 
number. Not only were the structural houses given a number but every cart- 
stand on the roadside or halting place in the open where there could be a 
likelihood of any person staying overnight was provided with a house-number 
and included in the regular Census block of the enumerator. Inspections were 
conducted by the Census Commissioner in the Jammu Province while the 
Assistant Census Commissioner was deputed to carry out inspections in the 
tehsils of the Kaslnnir Province. The mistakes found were circulated to all 
the Census Agency for guidance and thus sufficient degree of accuracy may 
be attached to the statistics collected which can be considered as reliab'e. 

The total number of occupied houses as computed from tlie Census 
schedules comes to 6,71,638 against 5,99,287 in 1921, which gives a total in- 
crease of 72,351 houses in the State during the decade and a percentage in- 
crease of 12'7. The number of houses at the 1911 and 1901 and 1891 
Censuses stood at 5,53,124, 4,64,635 and 4,47,993 respectively and the per- 
centage increase between 1891-1901 comes to 4 per cent., between 1901-1911r 
19 per cent, and between 1911-1921, 8'3 per cent. From these figures it will 
be clear that the increase in the number of occupied houses during the current 
decade is very satisfactory being 12*7 per cent. i. e., almost IJ times the 
increase registered by the preceding Census. The increase has also been 
much higher than the percentage increase in population which is 9*8 per cent, 
only. This affords another proof of the extraordinary favourable conditions 
of the decade which were highly conducive to the material well-being ana 
prosperty of the people. Taking a longer view of things it will be 
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I 

found that during the last forty years, from 1891 till 1931, while the popul- 
ation has increased by 43 per cent, the number of houses has also kept not 
only steady pace therewith but has actually exceeded the proportion the "n 

rXr f The highest mcrease in the 

number of houses has taken place in the Kashmir Province which records 

a rise of 20 3 per cent, over the last decade, the Frontier Districts follow 

with an increase of 11-3 per cent, and Jammu Province showing 111 gl 

per cent increase. The higher increase in Kashmir Province is due to the 

Lndtn^opSo"™'’”'*'"” i" ">« n™berof'ho«.a, 

npnt feature of the present Census was the carrying out of perma 

nent house-numbering in the cities of Jammu and Srinagar which wafdl^ne 
y affixing iron plates bearing house-numbers on the doors of houses which 

MumcipauS^Ellclrrrd'Ltl DeT^^^^ 

the who?; sS^t" iSumtr'^rplrloL^^Sf 

also the average number of houses per square mile 

at each oi the five Censuses commencing with the 

Census of 1891, while the Subsidiary Table VIl of 

this chapter contains the figures for each of the 
natural divisions. 


Census. 

f » 

0 

9» 

=“S 

G — 

« €- 
L. 

(£ “• 

nouees 
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aquare 
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It IS apparent that in the present decade the 
number of houses per square mile has increased from 
7 to 8 » e., by 14 per cent, which no doubt presents a 
Mtisfactory improvement in the building activities 

with otheTplrtslf rndia'^^'S hlL'^denlVof aMhe°"’^^'"'^ 

?9-\s ^^t.?^i:r:p" - - 

of houses per square mile, is an inferior one. The increase has hd u ^ 
>n thyhelum Valley Division which shows an immmlrlelt of iq 4 
over the past decade, the Sub-montane and Outer-H Hs folio vlll a 

rmtvll.?t Tt^ ar‘- " dls^Tary^:i£- 

persons per house'^ •n^tf^''emiye”’sure‘'LTlhflndfe^ f average number of 

tions the dechnal figures have been altogether lift' Snrj" 

actual figures show that the number of persons his read n ^he 

5-5 ‘".1921 to 5-4 in 1931 which shows TllcrLse of 

the family is steady or has grown smaller bv fn that the size of 

internal natural divisions show that there has been ^ degree. The 

Semi-mountainous Tract, the Outer-Hills or the Jbelum^X^DSm 

consist of plfslS's^'llho understood to 

dependents, but the definition^ I norcoilt If lf' 

elsewhere and might have escaped regisfration '’'"‘"S 
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train, serai or Dharamsala or boat and count as one family. But as already 
discussed the movement of people in the State being limited no great changes 
are likely to be introduced in the number of families, and the Census house 
may safely be taken to represent a family. 

The total number of married females aged 15-40 comes to 6,48,171 
and acting on the assumption that each such female aged 15-40 represented 
a family, in view of the fact that the population of the State was predomi- 
nantly Mohammadan, who are not generally used to the Joint Family 
System, the correspondence between the number of such families and the 
Census houses would appear to be remarkable. The excess of 23,467 houses 
would partly be explained by the large number of shops, temporary sheds 
and huts where even a single person was present on Census night having 
been treated as a separate house and partly by other reasons. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Distribution of the population classified according to density 


TEHSIL3 WITH A POPITLATIOH PER SQUARE MILE 


OF 


District, Jacir, or Illaq 
anrl 

Natural DiTieions. 

a 

Under 150 

150-300 

30C 

Area. 

Popula- 

tion(000 

j Area. 

Popula- 

tion(000 

» 

,j Area. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

A ^ 

f 74.449 

M13 

7,887 

1.716 

1.280 



1 88-1 

30-6 

9-3 

47-1 

1-5 

/, The 8!ub-TT7onlane and Semi- 
ilounlaincous Tract. 

' ( 

• • •-% 

1 1 

a a « ^ 
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••• 

« * « • 

2 JOG 
SO-8 

407 

60-8 

343 

13-2 

Jamnin District 

9 9 

1 < • • ••• 


644 

160 

343 
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1 # % ♦ ^ 

• • 9 

60-3 

42-iG 

29-9 

Kathiia District (.Tnsmorgarh 8z 

' 1 

> / • * 

4 

409 

QK 


Katliua tohsils onlv;. 
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100 

trQ 

100 

• « 

r-# 

Mirpur District (Mirpur 

and 

if • • • • 


1 0^^ 

0/4 0 


Bhinibor tohsils only). 

1 
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« • • • 

• ♦ 

•949 

9 ** * 4j»y 
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■ • a • 
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Kashmir North 
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44-2 
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Kashmir South 
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r)on8itj' groupa with no ontrica have heon omitted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Variation in relation to density since 1891. 


District, Jagir or lilaqa 
aad 

Natural Divisioas. 

Percentage of v^ariation 
Increase ( + ) 

Decrease ( — ) 

Percentage of net 
Tariatioa — 1891 to 
1931. 

Mean density per square mile. 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

*1891 

to 

1901. 

1931 

1 

' 1021 

1911 

1 

!tl90 

1 tl89l 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Jammu and Kashmir State 
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1 

43 
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1 
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under -t 


av»;lal>Io, information required 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparison with vital statistics. 


Administrative Divuiona. 

1921- 

1931. 

lYo. per cent, oj 
population of 
1921 of 

-§ ®-s 

^ AM 

9 

± £ 

S 25 

O ® U 

w 

Tnereaae (•^) or 
Decrease { — ) of populom 
<ion of 1931 Compared 
tvith 1921. 

Total number of 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Natrjrnl 

Population. 

Aetna! 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

JamiTj & Kassotb State. 

799.0'’4 

635,157 

24 

19*1 

+ 1C3.&47 

+ 263,367 

+ 325.725 

1. Jamma Province^ 

389,358 

304,076 

23-7 

18-5 

+ 85,282 



+ 148.182 

n. Kashmir „ 

375,821 

302,676 

26*7 

21-5 

+ 73,145 


+ 162,132 

III. Frontier Districts of 








La Jakh and GUgit. 

33,825 

28,405 

15-9 

13-3 

+ 5,420 



+ 11,858 

CitUa. 








L Srinagar City 

41,793 

35.743 

29-4 

25-2 

+ 6,050 


+ 34,053 

11. JamcDTi ,, ^ 

7,390 1 

8,160 

23-4 

25*8 

— 77iJ 


+ 7.107 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation by tehsils according to density. 

(a) Actual Variation. 


Natural Divisions. 

Decade. 

yarxalton in tehsils xcit h a populndon per square mile 
at the commencement of the decade of 

. _ __ 


Under 150 

I60-3"0 

300-450 

450-600 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Jammu and Kashmib State 

1921-1031 

+ 88,239 

+ 146,1-12 

— • 197,121 

+ 288,405 


1911-1921 

' + 61,035 

+ 59.047 

+ 41,690 



I. Tho Soh-rnontano and Somi-mountain- 
OU9 Traci. 

1901-1911 

1921-1931 

+ 145,484 

+ 116,384 

+ 45,29ii 

— 8,535 

+ 12,965 

— 10,795 

+ 6,008 


1911-1921 

— 

— 2.978 

+486 

+ 8.719 

n. The Outer HiJIs 

w • 

1901-1911 

1921-1931 

^ + 34,233 

— 13,045 

+ 49.6v86 

-- 8,535 

— 10.795 


1911-1921 

+ 20,558 , 

+ 15.609 




1001-1911 

+ 85.151 

+ 18,629 



Jammu Province ^ 

192M931 

+ 34.233 

+ 94.976 

+ 12,006 

* • 

+ 6,003 


1911-1921 

+ 20..558 

+ 12.631 

+486 

+ 8,719 

Ilf. Jh luTi Valley (Kashmir Province).. 

1901-1911 

1921-1931 

+ 85,151 

+ 38,595 

+ 6,684 

+ 51.166 

— 8,535 

— 210,080 

— 10,795 

+ 282,457 


1911-1921 

+ 32,384 

+ 34,019 

+ 46,482 


lY, Indus Valley (Frontier Districta) .. 

1901-1911 

1921-1931 

+ 27,007 

+ 16.411 

+ 110,800 

— 



1011-1921 

+ 8,113 






19011911 

1 

1 

+ 33,326 



»*• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation by Tehsils according to density. 

{b) Proportional Variation. 


Xaturul Bivision-j. 


Jammq A5D Kashmir St\te 


I. The Sub-THoiitano it Seini-«nountainous Tract 


II. The f)uUT llilLs 


{ 

If 

I 

/ 
■■ I 


Jammu Province 


HI. Jheliitn V.allcv (Kashmir P^o^ln< e) 


rV, In<liu Valiev (Kroutier Districts) 


Deoado. 


Proportionate variation in tehsils with a 
population per square mile at the com- 
mencement of the decade of 


1 

Under 150 

150-300 

300-460 

1 450-600 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1921-19.11 

-r 7-6 

4- 20-5 

— 30-6 

! 4- 374-4 

1911-1921 

+ 50 

4- 3 9 

4- 7-7 

1 

1 a a a a 

1901-1911 

1 -E 16-7 

4- 6 3 

— G'6 

— 13-7 

I'^l-lO.ll 

• * • • 

4- 10-0 

4- 10-8 

4- 7-9 

1911-1921 

« • • • 

4- -7 

4- -4 

4- 12-8 

1901-1911 

• • • • 

— 2'S , 

— 6G 

— 13-7 

I92M931 

+ 8-0 

4- 8-7 ; 

a • M 

» a a a 

1911 1921 

+ 3-9 

4- 3-6 


• « • a 

1901 lOlI 

+ 1S 

4-5 

a a a*v 

a a a a 

1921-1931 

-f- S-0 

4- 9-3 

4- 10-8 

4- 7-9 

1911-1921 

+ 3-9 

+ -3 

4- -4 

4- 12-8 

1901 1911 

+ IH 

4- 6 

— CC 

— 13-7 

1021-1931 

+ 11-5 

4- 9-2 , 

— 40-1 

4- lOJ 

1911. 292 1 

+ 10*7 

4- 6-2 i 

4- 9-6 

a a • a 

1901 1911 

f IG 

4- 11-2 

• • • a 

a a a a 

1921-1931 

-E 12- 1 


» a • • 

• mm* 

1911-192! 

+ 3 

• » • • 

• a a a 

a a « a 

1901.1911 

+ 14-2 

• • • » 

a a a • 

» 

a a a a 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Persons ri:R house and houses per square mile 


Di^inof, J.iirir or Ilhiqa 
ari'l 

Natural Divi.sioiui. 


\i'ern<je numher of persoM 
per ho'f ‘^e. 


Jammu and Kashmir State 


• • I 


/. The Snb-monlane and Semi-mountainous ; 
Tract 


Jammu District 

Kathua District (Jasmergarh and 
Kathua tehsils only) 

Mirpur District (Mirpur and Bliimbcr 
tehsils only) 


• • 


II. The Outer f I ills 

Kathua District (Basohli tehsil only) 
Mirpur District (Kotli tehail only) 
Uflhampur District 
Rcasi ,, 

Poonch Jagir 
Jammu Province 


III. TheJhrlum Vnllep { Kashmir Province) 

Kashmir North 
Kashmir South 

Muzafiarabad District _ 

IV. The Indus Valley I Frontier Districts) 


Ladakh District 
Gilgit 

Frontier Tllaqaa 


• • 


Average number of houses 
per square mile. 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1S91 

1 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

1891 

1 

; 

5 

6 

1 6 

1 

6 

' 6 

1 8 

1 

j 7 

6 

6 

1 6 

1 

i 

f 

5 


1 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

■59 

56 

1 

• 52 

s # 

• a 

1 

r» 

i 

\ 1 


# • 

1 

G9 

65 

i Gi 

1 

• a 

• a 

5 

5 

5 

G 

5 

(8 

44 

1 

35 

1 • • 

1 

A 

1 

4 



“,1 

r,i 

45 

• • 

1 

1 

o 

1 ^ 

6 

♦ # 

• # 

1 

20 

I9 , 

17 

• • 

1 

4 a 

1 

o 

r> 

T) 

5 

5 

23 

24 


38 

1 

t • • 

r> 

5 


» • 


.39 

;i9 

1 33 

• • 

• a 

1 

• } 


1 

■ 5 

1 

• • 1 


10 

9 ! 

9 

• • 

• • 

’ ' 1 

fa I 

1 *' 

G 

' G 

• V ^ 

< 

23 

22 

20 

• • 1 

• • 


t] 

7 

urn 

! 


41 

;56 

31 

• a 

a a 

5 

0 

o 

G 

r> 

1 

1 28 

27 

25 

' •• * 

a^ 

c 

a 

7 

S 

1 

1 

ew 

4 

1 31 

1 

26 

23 

19 i 

\ 

• a 

G 

0 

7 

1 

» • 1 


1 

28 

24 

19 

9 t 

« a 

n 

G 

G 

# # 

• 9 

4 9 

lO 

36 

j 

• • t 

• 4 

f» 

- 1 
« 

; 1 

m 

4 

7 

7 

16 

14 

13 

9 1 

• • 

ti 

i 

1 1 
1 

0 , 

G ' 
1 

6 

4 


1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

*75 

• • 

r. 1 

r> i 

G 


• • 

1 

1 

; i 

• m 

« a 

f> 

7 • 

sm 

4 


9 9 

•> 

1 

1 

• • 

• 4 

0 

t 

7 1 

i 

G 


1 

^ i 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

« • 

« 

a a 


* Apparently based on cultivated area. 
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URBAN AND RURAL. 


59. Reference to Statistics: — 

Imperial Table III— Towns and villages classified by population. 

»» IV— Towns classified by population with variation since 

1891. 

» » V— Towns arranged territorially with population by 

religion. ^ 

Subsidiary „ I-Distribution of the population between towns 

and villages. 

„ „ ir— Number per mille of the total population and 

of each main religion who live in towns. 

” " Towns classified by population. 

It jf IV — Cities. 

two classes xif.. Town Dwellers and the Vi la^e pSl "Vh. r 
tance from the demographic point of view Rnt 

srir bfatSot f ,0^ s 

61 . Definition of City, Town and Villag-e The 't 1 

City as laid down in the Imperial CensurCode 1931 dirnor 

Iha. adopiPd in 1921 and 1. Vcprodaccd bd„„ £, faciliy £ Se,"'/: I™” 

“28. Town : — 

(1) Kvory Miinifl(.ality. 

r2) All civil lines nol inclii.lcl willii,, ninnicipal liniifs. 

(-i) hvery (^ai)totnnfuf . 

(i) t'vcry odior cnritinnoiis folInnHon or liou'^o^ d i .1 

rr.on., d.D l>rovin<-ial ^uf.rrintnuij nu.y 

lor r.-n-<ns imriio^fw. I„ V., 1 .r (ri .11 as a town 

this ilcliniti,,,, will hnvc („ i,o cxnni'sivcV''a|,pli<di'.''"^ 

.0 S«pcrmtendo„t will have 


.J| 1 . IlM'J WIi 

Vluagea which havo no urban chiractomtica, 

20 . C’ity jimans : — 

* 


(1) Every town eonlnining not less tlinn 100,000 ini, nl, Hants. 

£"'eSx;“;;, s-e.d.n.*., 2.,* 


to treat as 
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I CitI \it!i siK-li CUSPS the consi<l('rations mentioned in the note to Article 28 
should he l)ornp in inlml — 


2 7. 


ydlagc. — 'I’lip d<‘finition must vary according to local conditions. Where 
tliPi'p has Im'pii a reemt snney. and the revenue village (or Mauza) is a 
\v(dl-recognised unit with rlefinito houndaries, it is clearly desirable to take 
this ari'a as the (^-nsus village. The whole district being parcelled out into 
such villages. .T which a complete list is kept at head-quarters, the adoption 
ot this d.'linition obviates ail risk of any houses in any portion of the 
lii'trirt hoi*!^ over-looked. 


\\ liorr the Territ(trial village is uncertain, recourse must necessarily be had to the 
ri'^idmtial vilhon* 

62- Standard adopted.- — There are no civil lines in the State while the 
Manicipalitics . . 2 municipalities and cantonments are numbered as shown 

1 margin. Action under head (4) was therefore 

necessary. But it will be seen from the above extract that 
although a Provincial Superintendent is allowed certain latitude in framing his 
list of towns under head (4) he is not given a caHe blanche and his discretion is 
circumscribed by considerations of urbanity, density of houses, and other 
concomitants of modern town life. The element of urbanity is indeed of 
vital concerment to prevent mere grown up rural tracts from masquerading 
as towns and it is exactly here that one feels like walking on treacherous 
ground. In the information supplied by the District Census officers the 
factor of personal equation plays no little part. The Provincial Superinten- 
dent must therefore possess an intimate knowledge of local conditions be- 
fore either accepting or rejecting the claims of a particular place to recogni- 
tion as town. 

Many writers have nevertheless sought to impose distinction between 
the two sections of population by holding the urban life as communal and 
the rural as individualistic and in support of it have pointed to the provi- 
sion and use of several civic amenities like water supplv, sewerage system, 
means of communication etc. in common by the inhabitants of the cities, 
The indi\’idualistic living in the villages is brought out by saying that the 
villagers own their separate wells, cesspools etc. But this cannot be ac- 
cepted without reserve, for every inhabitant of a village cannot dig a well 
for his sole use without converting the whole village site into wells nor can 
a citizen rely for Ins supply of water on the public tap alone, which by 
the way conduces more to petty quarrels and wranglings than to amicable 
relations. The facts indeed seem quite the reverse. In villages the people 
generally partake of each other’s joys and sorrows irrespective of caste or 
relipon, while in cities and towns sympathy interacts within a limited circle 
of friends and acquaintances and an individual can secure isolation in the 
bus\ hum of urban life to his heart’s content, even though he may not be 
of the tribe of Marcus Aurelius. It does not mean that communal living 
can be ignored altogether in determining the urbanity of a locality but it 
does mean that it cannot be relied upon as the sole or the most import- 
ant line of demarcation between urban and rural. On this point Mr. J. T- 

Martin, m. a., i. c. s., the Census Commissioner for India for 1921 thus 
remarks in his all India Report : — - 

always difficult to make a (tloar di'tinclioti kofwcpii a small town and a large 

village, and tliero is little doubt tlie municipalities and places treated a.« towns contain a 

con-ideralile popnlation which is largely rur.al in character, csperiallv as the houndaries of 

some municipalities are owing to local .'CutirncMt \\id« lv e.xtemled and include a <mod deal of 
agricultural land.” ' 


Enough of it however, we need not indulge in erudite discussions as 
it would be utopian to expect an ideal definition free from all drawbacks, 
The definition in the code is well suited to Census requirements. The in- 
digenous population also understands tolerably well the distinction between 
a town and a village as is indicated by their use of the word “Qasba” for 
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tt>^n. A "Qasba" is derived from "Qasaba" i. c., art arid craft and this is 
decidedly an improvement on the fine spun criterion of communal living. 
As arts and crafts presuppose some sort of education and vocational training 
the prevalence of a higher rate of literacy in a locality becomes another criterion 
of its fitness to rank as urban. Further arts and crafts create a demand for 
aesthetic in production and develop into luxury articles, which bring in more 
money and lead to a better style of houses and a higher standard of living which 
may be taken as further evidences of township. In brief then the native name 
for a town is well adapted to our requirements and one has to be cautious 
only against its loose application. 

A detailed circular in which all these considerations were kept in view 
was accordingly issued to the District Census officers who were required to 
report on all major details of life of a particular locality like trade markets, 
industries, eductional, sanitary and other amenities before recommending it 
for treatment as town. The population test was, however, relaxed to 2,000 
and had to be abandoned in certain cases which though decidedly urban 
were precluded from entry in the town list due to small number. As re- 
gards the population limit of 5,000 for a town the following extract from the 
Census Report for India for 1911 will be found of interest: — 


“ Our d(?liiiition has beon criticised by a distinguished German statistician on the 
ground tiiat the adoption of a doui)le criterion — the possession of iminici[>al government and 
of a population of 5,000 introduces an *demetit of uncertainty. He also hold.s that in taking 
5,000 as the inininiutii population of a town tlie staiidanl is drawn too high. In framing 
the definition the (»bjeot in view was, as far as possible, to treat as towns only jdaces which 
are of a tnt>re or les> url)an character. In most provinces tliore is a provision of the law 
which prohibit> the creation of mvinioi[»alities in [)laces which contain a large j)Opulation of 
persons who depend on agriculture f(»r their sul)sistence. It may thus be assumed that all 
places which are umler munici[)al government possess some urban characteri.stics. The 
converse pro^msition, however, is not alway.s true ; and it sometimes happens that places of 
a distinctly urban nature have not yet l)oen raised to inunici[)al rank. If therefore the first 
criterion alone ha<l been a'iopted various places which deserve to be treated a.s towns would 
have been excluded from the return. It was for this reason that the second criterion, that 
of po[uilati(»n, was introduced.” 


In justification of 5,000 limit the same Report adds in the succeeding 
paragraph: — 

“ It remains to consider the suitability of the standard which has been taken for the 
population test. In Germany “Lanstadte”, or places with a population of 2,000 to 5,000 
are included In the urljan category ; in America the same category is used to include all 
“ incorporated ” placc.s with a population of 2,500 and upwards, and in England all .sanitary 
districts with 3,000 or more inliahitants. In fixing the standard for India at .5,000, however, 
we have certainly not erred in the direction of ovcr-exclusivenes.s. The local conditions are 
wholly ditferent from those prevailing in we.stern couiitrie.s ; and the great njajority of places 
with that number of inhabitants, whether municipalities or not, partake rather of the nature 

of overgrown village.'^ than of towns as the term is understood in Europe if the 

standard had been lowered, many places would have been included which bear no resemblance 
to the ordinary conception of a town ; and thus would have ob.scured the statistics, especially 
those relating to the di.xtrihution of the population of towns hy .sex and religion.” 

In view of this extract coupled with the fact stated in the previous 
chapter that the territory of this State is interspersed with high mountain 
ranges, dotted over with cliffs and forests and traversed by gigantic rivers 
no apology is, I think, needed for the lowering of the population limit. 

According to the standard definition the town of Jammu would also 
have been excluded from being classed as a city but its historic associations 
its importance as metropolis of His Highness’ Government and as a centre 
of trade etc. all entitle it to rank as a city which position has accordingly 
been conceded to it. ° ^ 


perial 


From out of the alternative definitions of village laid down in the Im- 
Census Code the former e. the revenue Mauza separately assessed to 
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land revenue has been adopted as the entire State with the exceptiori of the 
area known as Political Agency (Frontier Illaqas) has been covered by the 
Settlement Surveys and a complete record of the villages is now available. 

63. Manner of obtaining Statistics. — Elaborate arrangements were made 
to collect accurate figures of population in the two cities on the Census night 
A special posse of enumerators was posted at all points of ingress and egress 
and at important market crosses with instructions to permit no one to pass 
by without censusing him unless he could produce a pass and thus convince 
the enumerator concerned that he had been enumerated already. Traffic had 
been suspended except in emergency cases and the public in general had been 
requested to keep at home between the hours of 7 p. m. to 12 P. M. The 
travellers by Railway at the Jammu City Station were censused within the 
Railway premises and supplied with passes to prevent double enumeration. 
The supervising Census agency kept on making rounds and checking the work 
of enumerators. The arrangements were maintained till the dead of night. 
The Census Commissioner was out on tour inspecting the arrangements in the 
Muffasil and his car which entered the Jammu City limits at 11 p. m., was 
challenged at not less than half a dozen places for production of a pass and 
it was only when the enumerator recognized him at close quarters that his 
car was allowed to proceed after a word of cheer from the Census Commis- 
sioner. It can, therefore, be safely said that the margin of inaccuracy in city 
figures does not exist, and if it is there at all it is so microscopic as not to 
deserve any serious consideration. As regards other urban localities they were 
censused like the rest of the country. The time for final enumeration did not 
coincide with the celebration of marriages on any large scale nor were there 

. u ^ ^ 1^ no appreciable fluctuation in population was evident 

The statistics of urban population may therefore be taken as reliable. 

64. Number of Towns. — If there is truth in the proverb “God made the 
country and Man made the town”, it will be conceded without demur that 
India is essentially a God-fearing country and has not ventured to disturb His 
plan of creation to any great extent. While every country of the West which 
proudly prefaces her name with ‘civilised’ or ‘advanced’ has quickly urbanis- 
ed herself India has remained predominantly rural. The State as a part of 
India does not share a better fate. The pace of urbanisation in the State is 
necessarily slow, conditioned as it is by paucity of good internal communic- 
ations, lack of industrial initiative and enterprise, low literacy of its inhabit- 
ants and consequent conservative outlook on life, to which may be added compa- 
rativ^e poverty of the people which acts as a check to ambition or flourishing 
trade conditions. Moreover while towns in other countries are great manu- 
facturing centres, here the title is generally appropriated by places which are 
held in historic or religious veneration. There are of course a few notable 
exceptions but they are exceptions which prove the rule. In the presence of 
such hard facts it requires a stoic’s courage to face any excision from the town 
list without trepidation and the list at the current Census contains according- 
ly 39 towns inclusive of cantonments which have been treated as full-fledged 
towns. The number as determined at previous Censuses is shown as below ; — 

J.89j_ 1901 1911 1921 

8 2 61 07 

and may be taken as a commentary on the factor of personal equation al- 
ready referred to. Thus while the Census Superintendent in 1901 seems to 
have carried the principle of rigid application of the definition to one extreme 
that of 1911 seems to have taken it to the other. My predecessor was dis- 
posed to be less liberal and followed the golden mean though in treating Hunza 
as a town he also seems to have attached undeserved importance to that 
locality. On the present occasion five new towns have been added viz. (1) 
Katra in the Reasi district, (2) Uri in Muzafferabad district and (3) Gilgit 
Cantonment in the Gilgit district, (4) Badami Bagh Cantonment and (5) 
Machh Bhawan in Srinagar district, while Hamirpur Sidhar in Jammu district 
and Hunza in Political Agency Area have been deleted, the former having 
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been deposed from its urban pedestal by the action of the Chenab river and 
the latter having been denied the privilege of being classed as a town by the 
Political Agent, Gilgit. Zunimar which was treated as a separate town in 1921 
has also lost its separate position by having been amalgamated with Srinagar 
City. The net increase in the number of towns thus comes to two only. 

65. Distribution of Towns by Natural and Administrative Divisions. — Im- 
perial Table V gives the number of towns 

in each administrative division. The I. Sub montane and Semi-mountainous .. 10 

number found in each natural division jj outer Hiiu .. lo 

is given in the margin. The Jhelum ^ _ ,, 

Valley Division comprising as it does the j 
Happy Vale of Kashmir with its fertile jiv. Indus 

soil and bracing climate naturally takes — 

the lead. The mountainous country of the Jammu Province comes off second 
best as the gregarious instincts of man cannot flourish on hills and ravines with 
scant vegetation and scattered cultivation. The Indus Valley segregated by 
mountain barriers which in their pride kiss the sky afford the least scope for 
urbanisation and is relegated to the rear. 

With the reader’s indulgence we shall go a little into detail about the 
characteristics of these towns in these divisions. 

Towns in the sub-montane and semi-mountainous tract are market places 
for the surrounding country. Leaving aside the city of Jammu for a later consi- 
deration, the town of Akhnoor occupies a commanding position on the river 
Chenab at a place where the river debouches into the plains and becomes 
navigable. The towm exports Ghee (clarified butter) Bunafsha (Viola adorata) 
and A (Pomegranate Seed) to British India and other parts of Jammu 
and supplies the adjoining villages with salt, oil and other articles which the 
soil cannot yield and have to be imported by the farmer. Timber is avail- 
able in a large quantity and an industry for building materials and furniture 
has bright prospects of success. The town was visited by famine in 1978 and 
bv plague in ]Q79 which exacted a toll of nearly a hundred human lives. 
Samba, Sri Ranbirsinghpura, Kathua, Parol, Bhimber and Manawar are other towns 
of the same type. Samba was once a hill principality. It is noted for its Khadi 
weaving and calico printing. Sri Ranbirsinghpura possesses the advantage of 
being served by Railway. It was founded by the late lamented Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh Sahib Bahadur, after whom it is named, but it has not flourished 
according to royal expectations. The town has indeed little room to expand 
except on the northern side and there is no industry which can attract population 
from the villages surrounding it. Kathua exports rice to Pathankote and Gurdas- 
pur in the Punjab and is linked with Jammu by a motorable katcha fair w^eather 
road. Mangoes abound in the locality. Parol suffers from lack of good com- 
munications w'hich affect its trade balance. It is further the Bengal of the State 
where malaria rages in an endemic form. Bhimber trades in wheat, rice, hides 
and a little Khadi with Gujrat and Lalamusa in the British territory and with 
Rampur Rajouri and Kashmir in the State. It is an old historic tow'n. 
During the Mugal ])eriod it was at thi.- summit of its glory as the road 
from l)elhi to Kashmir by which Mugal Kmperors travelled lay through it. 
Manawar is connected with Gujrat in the British territory and with Jammu, 
Akhnoor and Bhimber in the State. It exports w'heat, rice, hemp, banana, and a 
few varieties of fruits like pomegranate. It was visited by drought in 1979 and 
by the locust swarms in whicli foreboded calamity to the agriculturists 

and which was averted by the prompt and effective measures adopted by the 
State. Mirpur carries on a thriving trade in wool, hides and Ghee with Jhelum, 
Gujranwala, Lyallpore and Amritsar. Khadi is manufactured and sold iri 
mountainous tehsils of Kotli, Rampur Rajouri and Poonch. The linking of 
the town with the British territory by a motorable road and the opening of 
the interior of the surrounding country by good roads are necessary for the 
maintenance and increase of its commercial prosperity. In 1978 it was visited 
bv a famine and in 1981 bv plague which carried away about 200 human 

lives. A Notified Area Committee has been formed in the town to look to its 
sanitary needs. 
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Towns in the Outer Hills.— These do not differ in any remarkable detail 
from those in the sub-montane tract. Basohli, a very old town, has trade re- 
lations with Amritsar in the Punjab where it exports Ghee (clarified butter) 
wool and hides. It was once a great wool producing and manufacturing town 
but the industry received a serious set-back from several causes, notably the 
high customs duty charged on the production by the then Raja of the place 
and the decreased demand from France which was its best customer for shawls. 
The industry is now extinct and a decay has set in the economic conditions 
of the place. In Kotli the occupation of the people is agriculture, trade and 
money-lending. The place suffered from a severe drought in 1978 and in 1979 
it was visited by cholera. Udhampur is better off and has grown steadily due 
to the opening of the Banihal Cart Road. It carries on trade with Lahore, 
Amritsar, and other markets of the Punjab and the State. The main articles 
of trade are Ghee (clarified huiier) Anardana (Pomegranate Seed), Gucchis 
(Morels), Bunafsha (Viola adorata) and resin. The town also possesses two 
furniture factories. It has also been granted a Notified Area Committee during 
the decade under review. Below the town flows the Devaka Nullah regarded as 
sacred by the Hindus who assemble there on Baisakhi day to hold a fair and 
have a bath. Bhadarwah has been described as miniature Kashmir due to the 
similarity of climate. Its chief product is Ghee (clarified butter) which is 
exported to Lahore, Amritsar and other trading centres. In 1985 the town 
Suffered from an unexpected flood leading to loss of life and property. 

Kishtwar exports Ghee and saffron and manufactures woollen blankets 
just sufficient for local requirements. It is situated amongst mountains and 
the provision by the Government of pipe water for drinking speaks of the 
Government solicitude for its well being and prosperity. But to enhance its 
prosperity a motorable road from Kishtwar to Batote is necessary. 

Ramnagar once the Jagir of Raja Suchet Singh when it was in a thriv- 
ing condition as borne out by the testimony of Vigne who visited it in 1839, 
is no longer a flourishing town. Venereal disease is rampant and provision 
for potable water badly required. The trade is confined to local requirements 
and a few woollen blankets which it manufactures are absorbed locally, Reasi 
is an old histone town and is the birthplace of the late Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Bahadur of blessed memory. It has trade relations with Jammu and deals in 
Ghee (clarified hutteT), Anardana ( Pomegranate Seed) Gucchis (Morels), rice, 
wheat, potatoes and Banafsha (Viola adorata). Katra owes its importance to its 
situation at the foot of the hill leading to Trikuta Bhagwati where thousands 
of pilgrims flock from far and near in the months of Assuj, Katik and Maghar 
each year to pay their devotions to the Goddess. The trade during that period 
of the year is brisk and for the rest of the year it is left to its fate of cater- 
ing to the needs of the neighbouring Illaqa like towns of its kind. Rampur 
Rajoun may be dismissed briefly as an old historic town sharing the charac- 
tenstics of Reasi, the chief article of export being Ghee (clarified butter). This 
brings us to Poonch, the last town in this division. It is the chief town of 
the Jagir and Head-quarter of the Poonch Administration. The town has at- 
tracted some Khatri trading families of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Sialkot districts 
and Mahajan families of Mirpur and Kotli tehsils of the State. It is an em- 
porium of trade in G/zee (clarified butter), ( Pomegranate Seed)^ Gucchis 

^lorels) and Banafsha{Wio]a. adorata) which are generally exported to Gujarkhan, 
Rawalpindi and also find their way to Lahore, Amritsar and Jhelum. In 1928 

the town was visited by a severe famine and the Jagir authorities did their best 
to alleviate distress. 

Towns in the Jhelum Valley. -The towns in this division enjoy better 
conditions being industrial and accessible to motor traffic. Baramulla is an 
A old historic town where weaving, shawl-dying and calico printing are carried on.M 
\ It was visited by cholera in 1 982 and 1985 which decreaseH thp popiila t«»a-bv * 

is^imous as emporium for fruit and a^icultural ^ 
L produ^. The town is electrically lit. Sopore possesses a Notified Area Com- 
mittee and is noted for manufacture of a special variety of Pattoo of square 
pattern. Cherar Sharif is noted for its Kangris and basket work but it is more 
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a religious town possessing the tomb of Sheikh Nurdin which is held in vener 
ation by the Kashmiri Muslims. Machh Bhawan is a sacred town of the 
Hindus where people from different parts of India and the State flock annually 
to perform Sharadhas of their deceased relatives. Lois are manufactured and 
carving work is carried on. Pampur is famous for its crop of saffron Paltoo 
is also manufactured and sold. In 1985 and 1986 floods inflicted dama-e on 
the town but Government aid in the form of Taccavi advance, remission of 
revenue, grant of timber and Shali at concession rates quickly alleviated distress. 
Anantnag, Verinag, Doru and Bijbehara are trading and industrial towns. Wil- 
low work, manufacture of gabbas, pattoos and itaiinlas are carried on y\nant- 
nag is also famous for its wood-carving. Verinag and Anantnag possess beauti- 
ful springs, the former being the source of the river Jhelum. Shopyan is famous 
tor Its fine apples and woollen blankets. Muzaffarabad is an emporium of 
Uade for Karnah, Kishenganga valley and the rest of the neighbouring country 
turbans and blankets are manufactured and exported. Weaiiiw is the chief 
industry. Ghee (clarified butter) and walnuts are exported to Rairalpindi Uri 

owes Its importance to its situation on the Jhelum Valley Road which has viven 
a great fillip to its trade. 


Towns tn the Indus Valley Division— G\\g\\_ owes its importance to its 
being the head-quarters of the district. The Political Agent also has his head- 

quarter here. Ordinary trade in cotton piece-goods, brass utensils, tea, sugar 

carried on with Bandipur, Srinagar, Yarkand and Kashgar. Ladakh is 
inhabited mainly by the polyandrous Buddhists who follow agriculture. Trade 
is m the hands of Hindus and Muslims. It has commercial relations with Central 

?hinere tT f "oollen carpets om 

Chinese Turkistan and tea, sugar and cloth to Chinese Turkistan Skardu 

r mam arbcles'orexS”"' " f"”" 


66. Types of Towns.— The above analysis which nCndit have seemed 

“irg- '“"'v ” ""“r 

ferlor Vd, .,, S'MI ate old liiaotic;,! io,„„ ot 

they can be desmirUed f f "^‘^ch leeway to make before 
tovi^s m case whU the 

earned on as a cottage industry "Lot at ‘ 

Department has organised unions' of’ artisans ti i ‘ ^“-operative 

indeed started peniruitic Tn^li^c f i ^ Industries Department has 

mordern 3010001^0 aipl.ance^ to the w^ts irt'l^^^Mufltd 

Jammu Province seem Basohli and Ramnagar in the 

of malaria in Parol, extiS of ve vi ^ ^he ravages 

in Ramnagar have already been referr^^H^f industry m Basohli and venereal curse 

causes of their anticipated decay. 
Ks^tra. and Uri are rising town^ f j 

and the latter due to its impor^ncp nc V i the influx of pilgrims 

Road bid fair to prosper. ^ "Nation on the Jhelum Valley 
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Clnes. 

’ No. ! 

1 1 

Popul.-itioa. 

IV .. 

1 

0 

21,718 

V .. 

1 

4 

27,655 

VI .. 

1 

31 

8(1,866 

( 

1 


towns in n-T K 1 consideration the number of 

exhTbited Tn rl ^ Population is 

lV/inryv\^ ^ J^argin. The only two towns in class 

i ‘he Jhelum Valley Division 

from tK- H " ‘" o"" ^ (5,000 to 10,000) come exclusively 

IfroS o?'* iTr^^^ Sub-montane and 

which falls^^^'f'i e.xception of Baramulla 

^he lot^ ' *^1 The rest of 

Vr mu number are all below 5,000 falling in class 

■ i he aggregate population as we rise to each higher 
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class decreases. Thus the population living in towns of class IV is only 6‘3 per 
cent, of the total urban ])opulation of the State, that in class V is 8 per cent, while 
population in towns of the lowest class is 237 per cent The remaining 62 
per cent, of the urban population dwells in the two cities. If we consider 
the statistics of each Natural Division they will be found to be further illuminating. 
In the Sub-montane Division only 39 per cent, of the urban population of the 
division excluding the city lives in towns of class V with a population of 5,000 to 
10,000 and the remaining in the lowest class. In the Outer Hills the percentage 
dwindles down to 28 in class V thus leaving 72 per cent, to the lowest class. 
In the Jhelum Valley Division, barring the city, the percentage is 367 in class 
IV and 117 in class V. The Indus Valley Division has no urban population in 
any class higher than the VI. 

69. Variation in the number of Towns of each class. — The cities of 
Srinagar and Jammu which belonged to class I and III respectively have main- 
tained their status as heretofore. A new class of towns has, however, sprung up in 
Sopore and Anantnag which have progressed from V to IV class during the decen- 
nium. It is remarkable that there was no town in class IV either in 1921 or in 
1911. This has led to a corresponding reduction in the towns in class V which 
are 4 only as against 7 in 1021. In 1911 the number of towns with population 
between 5,000 to 10,000 was 7. At both the previous Censuses, however, Zunimar 
was treated as a separate town which on the present occasion has been merged in 
the Srinagar city. In the lowest class the number of towns at the current Census 
shows an increase of 3 compared to 1921 and a decrease of 21 compared to 1911, 
when an unduly large number was included in this class, 

70. Variation in the population of each class.— The inset diagram exhibits 

the population in each 
class since 1911 and 
shows the fluctuations 
that it has undergone 
during each decade. 
All classes have flou- 


someof the towns which 
Were included in it have 
risen to the next higher 
class. The increase in 
classes III and VI is 
particularly welcome as these were showing a retrogressive tendency in 1921. 

71. Coincident Urban Areas. — But in the above comparison places which 
were not treated as towns in 1921 or in 191 1 or which were thus treated at that 
time but have been left out now stand included and their figures of population 

have been adopted 
as given in the 
tables for 1911 and 
1921 without at- 
tempting any ad- 
justment, and a cri- 
tical reader might 
not be satisfied with 
the result, however, 
sanguine. In the 
statement on the 
left the urban po 
pulation of coincid- 
ent urban areas 

alone is taken. The aggregate population of all classes of such towns at the cur- 
rent Census comes to 336,957 compared to 292,673 in 1921 and 281,652 in 191 1 
showing an increase of 15*1 per cent, over the figures of 1921 and 19’6 over those 




Class. 


Yeab. 


Vabiation. 

Jsil. 

1021, 

1931. 

1911*21. ' 

1921-31. 

I 

\ 


173,573 

+ 6-7 

-f 16*0 

III 

31,726 

31,506 

38,613 

— -7 

+ 22-4 

rv 

• • • « 

• • • • 

21,718 

1 

• * • • 

V 

43,576 

43,320 ; 

27,555 

1 

— -6 

*— 36-4 

VI 

65,745 

67,710 

76,4 '.iS 

+ 2-9 

+ 11*6 


rished excepting V 
which as already stated 
has suffered because 


Class. 

Year. 

Pebcentaoeop Increase 
( + ) Decrease ( — ). 


1911. 

1921. 

1031. 1 

1 

1911-21. 

I 21-31. 
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1 

^126,310 

141,7 t5 

1 

17.3, ",73 

+ 12-2 

+ 22-4 
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31,72.; 

31,.')06 

3s, 613 

— -7 

T 22-6 

IV .. 

• • • • 


21,718 


• » • • 

V .. 

51.871 

49,218 

27,556 

— 4-7 

— 44* 1 

VI .. 

91,138 

69.204 

80.855 

1 

— 241 

+ lG-8 
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of 1911. Compared to the general increase in the population of the State the 
pace of urbanisation has not been slow. No doubt the cities contribute to this 
increase in the main by their progress of \5'6 and 22-5 per cent, in the decade but 
the conditions in general have been favourably to increased fertility and human 
production every-where and but for the towns in the 
margin every town has shown an upward inclination. The 
only decreases that arrest attention are those under can- 
tonments which do not merit serious consideration as the 
population of a cantonment varies with the strength of 
army present there at a particular time and not as a^esult 
of ordinary laws of natality and mortality. The decreases 
under other towns are too trifling to deserve attention and 
may be attributable to migration without implying defect 
in the birthrate or being an index of decline. The 
decrease in class V is misleading as explained in para. 70 
above. On the whole the prospect is full of promise. 


Shopyan 

19 

Rampur Rajouri 

89 

Verinag 

22 

Ramnngar 

72 

Kotli 

20 

Badamibagh ..1 

,229 

(iilgit Oantonuient . . 

6.i4 


72. Some large Towns.— In the margin are given a few large towns with 

their population figuresfor 1921 lV: ° 

1931. Of these Sopore and Anant- 
nag may be taken as specimens of 
industrial towns approachable by 
motorable roads while Poonch 
and Kathua may be treated as 
agricultural and trading towns. A 
glance at the figures will convince 
the reader that the future of 
urbanisation is bound up with 


Towns. 

1921. 

1931. 

Porcentago 
of increaso. 

•Soporo 

8,524 

10,982 

-H 28-0 

.Anantnag 

9,t(J4 

10,730 

+ 13-4 

Poonoh 

7.02G 

8. 1 52 

d- 10*0 

Kaibiia 

5,072 

5.243 

+ 3-3 


and a safety valve for The surplus popuiatmn no v ^ overworked 

badly needed. Thus Sopore shows the hi-hest increase whileA^H°'^ 

Poonch inspite of be.ng the head-quarters of K ia s ihTh nf P the lowest, 

of Jagir offices winch thereby naturX lures a larj nl^ r f " 

its precincts cannot compete with Soiiore Kathua whirli I ° outsiders within 

tions to hold out IS the last in the cak VVliatever /h f 

former. In Western countries also the population was preponderant v rum K f 
the reverberations of the industrial revolutions were felt ^ rural before 


Sub-montano .. 70,471 

Outer IIiIU ,, 28,708 

Jholum Valloy Di^rision 232,000 
Indus Valley Division .. 10,415 


the current Census is 342,314 compar L'^'^to^^^oTegT State at 

in 1921 and 300,879 in 191 1. The urban population 
in Natural Divisions is given in the margin The 

increase IS not due to any tendency on the part of 

the rural population to desert its habitation for the 
town but due to a high rate of natality in the towns 

Itself. No doubteducation, trade, hospitals, etc., serve I 

to attract the village-folk into urban areas, particularly cities but snrV, 

IS only of a temporary nature and does not affect the fi.ruroLf 1 ^ migration 

to any appreciable extent. If we compare these fil^ures orMrK‘°"'" P^P^^'^tion 
other countries and parts of India as has been done in thp 9 , population in 

we fmd that though we have been advancing from decade 'todT P^®® 

much room for improvement. Thus in Encdand thn np there is still 

population is-79'3”while a similar percentage forlhis SPite“" 
able figure indeed, pointing unmistakably fo die concent ""“vi- 

the soil. The ratio is highest in the Ihelum Valiev wh population on 

lowest in the Outer Hills Division per cent, and 

Va ley the population goes up slightly so as to come to 

Sub-montane Tract has a respectable 9*6 ner cent if th,- ^ P the 

m which case it excels the general average for the State ^ are included, 

74. Average Population of a Town TLa n 

ol.d,.e ,te s.b.„„„U. T-aciriLS . 07 ^°™.'.;;; 
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I. 

Sub-montane . , 

+ 22-5 

II. 

Outer Hillg 

+ 100 

TIL 

Jholam ValJoy Division 

+ 2-9 

rv. 

Indus 

- 5.7 1 


as compared to 5.505 in 1921 and 4,535 in 1911. If the city were excluded 
the average would sink to 3,540 persons per town. In the Outer Hills a town 
contains on an average 2,876 souls compared to 2,690 in 1,921 and 2,045 in 

Division the average population per town works 
the Srinagar city and shows an excess of 441 persons 
over 1921 figures and of 6,531 over 1911 figures. If the city were left out 
of count the averap would descend to 4,220. In the Indus Valley the con- 
ditions under which urbanity labours seem to be on a par with those in the 

1 o^ir ^ average per town stands at 2,603 compared to 2.758 in 

1921 and 1,683 m 1911. For the entire State the average comes to 8 777 
persons as agmnst 7,884 in 1921 and 4,932 in 1911 the increase being ’17-3 
per cent, which is higher than tl^_ general increase in the entire popuHtion. 

The statement in the margin illustrates the 

in the average popula- 
tion of towns in each Natural Division when 
compared to last Census. The average po- 
pulation of a town in some of the Indian 
Provinces and States is compared with the 

Tiru' u j average for this State in the diagram opposite 

which needs no comment. ^ ^^pposne 

• f in Towns.— The distribution of urban population by sex is 

g've an insight into the character of a town as the preponLrance 

cin^Tr^lrciaT ind^trial and 

commercial For it is industry and commerce which by their rising wages 

attract rural labour which is generally male, the reason obviously being fhe 

&ndrv'trth?TdL T 'i'^elihood precluding the labourer Lm tfking 

kindly to the idea of carrying a burden of wife in the working market The 

labourer himself is more often than not a migratory bird who^ comes to eke 

e as soon as his purse is full But 
IS object IS to a great part baffled when we find that a great disparity nre- 

vails between the sexes throughout the State. For every thousaXmaks in 

the State there are only 881 females. In the urban population the fact is more 

N^rar^n-^* females per 1,000 males only. In the 

Natural Divisions by which statistics are exhibited in the Subsidiary Tables 

nclulvT^rrhe°“? between 675 to 891. The Sub-montaL Tract 

me usive of the Jammu city shows the lowest number of females per 1 000 

males vtz. 675 but if the city figures be ignored the figure rises to 702 The 

disparity IS thus most acute in this tract. In the Outer Hills the males out- 

number females by 227 per 1,000 t. e. there are 773 females per 1 000 males 

propordo^Ts ‘'"'f Di’vision the 

TXd spaHtv th°e VT '"^“ding the cdy of Srinagar and 795 without it. 
i his disparity is the least observable in the Indus Valley where the propor- 

‘h*" average for the State, being 891. It is probablv^the 
Buddhist custom of polyandry and polygamy that tends to arrest^any abnor- 

™ee„™,te"™“Th”. “.option be- 

tween the sexes. The proportions in some other Provinces and States of India 
are illustrated and compared m the diagram facing this page. 

Sikhs jfve 'k f*'®"’ Subsidiary Table II the 

and thXndMi V ‘f’®"' fondness of town life in the Sub-montane 

the f I ® Buddhists in that tract at the time of 

X the fhll Buddhist population. In the Outer Hills 

sSond Ther Tract the Hindus lead the way while Sikhs come 

The reasons are obvious. It is a com- 
, . , state observation that minorities flourish most in the towns 

lie .‘'°®'"°Pohtan than the villages. Though this table does not 

include Zoroastnans and Christians it will not be remiss if a word is added 

ou em. The Europeans in the State are either traders or Government 
servants or Missionaries who generally reside in cities and towns. Possibly 
there might be an individual driven to embrace the austere life of a village 
by a nobler desire to convert the local inhabitants to his mode of religious 
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thinking but such exceptions are very rare and very few. The Indian Chris- 
tians on the other hand being generally drawn from the lower classes both 
in towns and villages do not change their abode with their religion and are 
to be found both in urban and rural localities. The followers of Zoroaster 
are eminently traders by profession and have no occasion to stay in villages. 
Their number at the current Census is 5 only and four of them were censused 
in the Srinagar city. Nobody thus shirks town life because he has religious 
aversion to it but because the economic forces wliich bulled human life, fix 
his sphere of action without caring much for his choice, in a particular locality 
to which he must stick, to make his ends meet. The love of Home is more- 
over deeply implanted in the human breast and when the definition of Home 
is narrowed down to the four walls of the house where a person was born those 
walls acquire a sanctity which is treasured with fondness and love and to 
desert those walls for a better house in the town looks like a sacrilige and 
repugnant to the mind. 

77. Areality and Proximity.— It will be interesting to enter into a bit 
of technical calculation and find out what the mean distance between the towns 
comes for the whole State as well as for the various divisions composing it. 
Assuming each town to be a point the mean distance between the towns can 
be worked out by the application of the following formula: — 

1 ' 200 

~~ 

Where D is the distance between towns and N is the number of towns 
per 100 square miles of area. The area of the State being 84,471 square 
miles and the total number of towns adopted at the current Census being 39 
the value of N can easily be worked out as follows 

N is equal to— 

= log 3900 -log 84471 
= 3-591 1-4-9267 

= 2-6644 

The value of N having been obtained D that is the mean distance can 
be found out as below : — 

2 log D is equal to log 200 — log N— log'* 

= 2*3010-2-6644-2*385 
= 2-3010- 2-9029 = 3-3981 

log D = 3'398 1 1-6990 

/. D = 50 miles (By consulting the antilog tables). 

Extending the above calculation to the different Administrative Divisions 
the following results will be obtained : — 


Division. 

Area, 

Number of 
towns. 

Mean distance. 

Jammu Province 

• •• 

12,378 

20 

23*8 miles. 

Kashmir „ 

• • • 

8,539 

15 

25*6 „ 

Frontier Districts 


63,554 

4 

135*5 „ 
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It IS manifestly clear from the above that the mean distance between 
towns IS highest in the Frontier Districts and the lowest in the Jammu 
Province, the Kashmir Province occupying the middle position. The mean 
distance between the villages according to similar calculation comes to 2-94 

or say 3 miles for the whole State. The total number of villages is Rona 
and the total area 84,471. ^ ^ 


78. Factors influencing growth of Towns.— The following factors may 

be taken as determining the growth of towns to a large extent : 

(1) Situation on great land or water ways. — This means easy and 

cheap transport which is vitally essential to foster trade. The 
cities of Srinagar and Jammu and the towns of Ranbirsingh- 
pura, Udhampur, Akhnoor, Muzaffarabad, Uri, Baramulla, 
Sopore, Pattan, Anantnag owe their importance to this factor. 

(2) Administrative importance. — If a town happens to be the head- 

quarters of a Wazarat with Tehsil, Treasury, Post Office, Hospital, 
School and a Telegraph Office, it naturally attracts a number of 
shopkeepers and other businessmen and its trade receives in- 
centive. In the District, Tehsil and Munsiff’s Courts litigants 
have to come daily in numbers. The Hospital, Post Office 
and Telegraph Office also attracts outside population. The 
School does so in a greater degree. This accounts for the im- 
portance of Mirpur, Sri Ranbirsinghpura, Samba, Kathua, Kishtwar, 
Bhadarwah, Ramnagar, Reasi, Rampur Rajouri, Leh, Skardu,’ 
Gilgit, etc. 

(3) Trade Centres. — For meeting the needs of every day life, however 

simple they be, the establishment of a market somewhere is 
required, as each village cannot be self-sufficient or import its 
requirements from manufacturing centres. Such market places 
steadily but surely grow into towns catering to a greater and 
greater number of villages around them and themselves drawing 
their supplies from bigger emporia of trade or cities. Towns 
like Akhnoor, Sri Ranbirsinghpura, Samba, Manawar, Bhimber, 
Rotli and practically every town in Jammu Province and 
Frontier Districts owes its importance to this factor. 

(4) Organised /«£/ws^rtcs— attract rural population into factories and 

lead to congregation in localities where they are situated. There 
is not much of organised industry in the State except in the 
cities but there are towns where it does exist to some extent 
combined with cottage industry carried on an extensive scale. 
Thus places like Sopore, Anantnag, Shopyan owe their im- 
portance to their industrial activity. 

(5) Religious Veneration — also leads to growth of towns especially 

if fairs are held frequently or extend over a long period of time, 

Katra, Cherar Sharif and Machh Bawan are instances of towns 
of this nature, 

(6) A factor which is likely to give a fillip to urbanisation in an 

altogether new direction is the exploitation of minerals which is 
likely to be taken up actively in the near future. 

79. Effect of concentration in Towns. — In villages with a limited population 
and consequently closer ties of acquaintance or friendship the ignoble passions 
find little scope for play and are quickly avenged if attempted. Moreover nearly 
every one has his family and the human passions that lead men astray are 
consequently little in evidence outside the family circle. In the towns the 
restrictive influences are comparatively weaker. The labourer is not accompanied 
by his wife, and his castemen and kinsmen who otherwise exercise a healthy 
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check upon him are away from the scene of action. The impulse of passion has 
not to count with any obstacle especially as in cities there is a certain class of 
“fallen angels” who are prepared to pander to his cravings for monetary 
consideration. To it may be added the contribution of the “Country LiquorShop” 
which is frequently patronized by the labouring classes to drown their cares and 
worries and relieve them of the fatigue born of physical toil. “With wine in wit 
is out”, and animal passions are inflamed to a degree that is irresistible especially 
in the case of these illiterate classes. With physical energies enervated by 
excessive drinking the power of mental resolution and steadfastness is gradually 
replaced by a weak and effeminate will which cannot resist temptation and is 
driven to wrong paths. This lax atmosphere is no doubt a blot on urban life 
though it can be asserted without fear of contradiction that most of the towns in 
the State are free from it. 


80. Villages : Number of Villages.— The definition adopted for a village 
at the current Census has already been referred to. The total number of villages 
comes to 8,903 compared to 8,915 in 1921 and 8,865 in 1911. The number of 
villages has thus decreased by *1 per cent, while the population of the State 
shows an increase of 9*8 per cent. This is due to the amalgamation of smaller 
villages at the revised Settlements. It is not possible to hazard any coniecture 
regarding congestion in villages on this basis as we have no means to ascertain 
the area available or residential purposes in each village. All that we can say 
IS that there is visibly no tendency amongst the new generation of the rural 
classes to sever their connection with the parent stem. 


81 Classification of Villages.-The inset diagram gives the number of 
Villages of each class at the 

last three Censuses. It will 
be seen therefrom that the 
villages with a population 
below 500 have been show- 
ing a steady decline in 
numbers for the last three 
Censuses. All the other 
classes have on the other 
hand been steadily increas- 
ing. As regards population 
it is generally congregated 

in villages with a population of 500 to 2,000 and in those below 500. The bigger 
villages contain only 8 per cent, of the total rural population This is due to^t^e 
rnountainous nature of the country affording a me^g^e livel!l;ood here and there 

“• livellhoodtom 'I 


Grade of village. 

1 

1031. 

1021. 

1011. 

Percent* 
age of 
population 
living. 

1 

Under 500 

6,013 

1 

7,130 

1 

7,266 

41 9 

600 to 2, 000 

1,892 

1,703 

1,634 

60-1 

2,000 to 5.000 

93 

80 

64 

7*1 

6,000 and over ,, 

5 

2 

1 

•9 


0^. Uninhabited Villages.— The total number nf -n 

comes to 154 compared to 176 in 1921 and 178 in 1911 ""'"^^bited vil ages 

as are treated as different units for purposes of land re Jn ^ 

arable land whereof is cultivated by non-resident r-nlf . ^^essment, the 

abound m die Sub-.nonlan. and Outer Hills Division, of the°jl'n,m Provtol?” 

tb. Stef i. f" ''"'T ■">' 

still holds its enviable position, having 785 personas 

average is possessed by the sister Jagir^of cLnani whirrs lowest 

an average village. Amongst Natural Divisions the Outpr^H H°" ^ "" 

per village comes first, followed by 377 of the Ihelum ® with 421 persons 

.odted «, ,0 in ,52, (« India whole 
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84 , Rural Population. — The entire population classed as rural on the 
present occasion comes to 3,303,929 and bears a proportion of 95*5 to the total 
population of the State, The State is thus preponderantly rural as is natural for 
a country depending chiefly on the soil for its livelihood. In 1891 this propor- 
tion was 92-2, in 1901— 94-5, m 191 1 —90-4, and in the preceding Census 91*2 
The present proportion thus beats all its predecessors notwithstanding the fact 
that in 1901 only two places were treated as towns. Coming to Natural 
Divisions the rural population in the Sub-montane Tract is 641,985 i. e., 90-1 per 
cent of the total population, slightly lower than the percentage for the State 
The population living in village in the Outer Hills Division which comes next 
is 1,047,217 and bears a ratio of 97-3 to the total population of the division 
The figures for the next division are slightly better, the total rural population 
being 1,336,558 bearing a ratio of 85*1 to the total population of the Jhelum 

Valley Tract. In the sparsely inhabited Indus Valley 
Division the figures of rural population stand at 278,169 
being 96 4 per cent, of the population of the tract. Accord- 
ing to the percentage of rural population then the divisions 
would stand as in the margin, the Jhelum Valley Division 
having the privilege of being least rural in the State due to 
its industries and commerce. 

85 . Sex in Villages. — The statement in the margin gives the figures of 

males and females in each 
Natural Division of the State 
and the number of females per 
thousand males. If women are 
the true stabilisers of society 
and on their number depends 
the life that a country may be 
expected to enjoy the Indus 
Valley Division which was 
eclipsed by the Jhelum Valley 
Division andSub-montaneTract 
in urbanisation outshines them 
both in this respect, for which 

full reasons have been given in the Census Report of 1921 vide Chapter VL 
The Outer Hills, the most rural tract, comes off second best and can justly pride 
on its position. The Sub-montane Division sticks to its third place in the 
classification while the Jhelum Valley Tract which topped the list in being most 
urban goes down to the bottom in disparity of sex and carries home the sad 
truth that women do not thrive in an industrial atmosphere. The rural section of 
the State has only 892 females to a thousand males. The economic and other 
factors that lead to this disparity will find their place in the chapter on ‘ Sex '. 


Natural Division. 

Male.s. 

Females. 

1 Number of 

I females per | 
1,000 males. 

Sub-montano .. ■ 

340,013 

301,972 

888 

Outer Hills 

G44.502 : 

502,715 

923 

Jhelum Valley 

719.31C ' 

1 

017.242 

858 1 

Indus Valley 

1 

142.308 

135,801 

954 

State 

1.740.139 

1.557.700 

892 


I. Outer Hills. 

II. Ind us Valley. 

III. Sub-montano. 

IV. Jhelum Valley. 


86. Religion in Villages. — The State being overwhelmingly Muslim, the 

followers of Islam are naturally in a majority in the rural population but the 

first place is occupied by Buddhists. Out of every thousand Muslims, 917 

live in villages. As regards Hindus the most important minority in the State 

865 out of every 1,000 are rural residents. The Sikhs divide every thousand 

of their population between town and village in the ratio of 92 to 908 while 

Buddhists outstrip even the Muslims in their love of genial country life and 

956 out of 1,000 prefer this mode of living. The table below exhibits the 

place occupied by each religion in each Natural Division in its preference for 
country life : — 
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logy is needed for TssSnmTthem . n/i 1 ^'°'"® decenn.um that little apo- 

Snrs?\s„ts -Lv; s“ ££H‘£yt“F"'“” 

more commodious and sanitary house The ciiV nf « ? possessing a 

11 square miles to 173 573 souls i e 1 s 77 o ^ ^ Srinagar has an area of 

than half the number living in the sister atv 

not lead us to infer that the city is free frnm^' better but need 

where sun’s rays do not penetrate in their H ‘^“"pstion and there are houses 

a number of suburbs witlf agricultural land includes 

for its greater area and lesser density The spaces and that accounts 

o«. .he ope. .pooerp" .“S 

.tie. I, eihSled'?? SSaryTable’^IV ‘’’K'the' 'v "*? '” 
crease of 22-5 percent, but in the case nf rk c ® in- 

partly ascnbable to the inclusL in the r increase is 

formerly treated as Municinal The h ^ preemets of certain areas, not 

numbers for the last ^^deeadi llTZ "7 - 

growth and has besides coverin^^ the^Lst ^£rr!’' career of 

Its population. This increase is^’in nart affnf?^"ki ^ positive addition to 

ment offices at Jammu at the time^of a ‘ u Presence of Govern- 

coolies who migrate to thp Census and the existence of Kashmir 

»h,ci. aSdL ~xf r "if ■>' •'>' ?'>“ ■« SnS 

income. ° protection against weather adds appreciably to their 

cities it is Srinagar that sho^d^haveT^^^^*^^ J^'^nstrial character of the 
the table the cafe - the than Jammu, in 

»n the number of the sexes. This is inex4l^;,^^p'^^ ^ greatest disparity 

that the Kashmiri labourers do not ^rr^thl 

Government employees beionainfT fn 1^0 k ^ families to Jammu and the 

by their wives and children except in a Sv'£;'asJ°'''"^® “"^"‘=°mpanied 

Jaminu and Srinlgar present a contos?'^ imposition by religion the cities of 
population coinposed of Hindus and leaveJ\l-rto^''M’'‘r its 

14 to Jams and slightly more to Christians ^tL i to Sikhs and 

'‘® population comprised of hand has 

fS“ Dmn population only, leLh!r-sTo 

Kashmiri Pandds, tLn'^mber^*’e^ Hindus living in Srinagar^ dty are ’moftT 

though they form an l^tlr^dtlTomt^^ -nSHreS 

greign born^5resen"t the figures under 

Specific instructions were issued i-r* *-k t- hut enumerated in the n>i#ac 

grciiyrr " e 

6 level of our enumerators confnnn^^.^ <.u birthplace but the low intelH 
Srinagar’ were made which could be faU ^ the question and entries like ‘lammn" 

Sled ParticIitVciro; 
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92. Future of Cities. — Wide-reaching improvements have been effected 
in the cities already. Municipal Cinemas, Drainage Schemes, Compulsory 
Vaccination, Compulsory Primary Education, Widening of roads and shaving off 
of dangerous corners, Recreation Grounds, and Gardens for women and children 
are some of the benefits conferred by the Government on the inhabitants of the 
cities. For Srinagar which stands a constant menace of flood a special flood 
protection scheme has been chalked out and is being put in effect. To encour- 
age its trade and advertise its art an annual Exhibition is run by the Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that His Highness’ Government, is doing its utmost to 
make city life attractive and agreeable and that the future of cities is bright and 
glorious. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution of the Population between Towns and Villages 


DIatriot, Jagir or Illaqa 
aad Natural Division. 

1 

A veragc popu- 
lation per 

Xuinber per 
mille residinj 
in 

Number per mille of Urban 
population residing in 
towns with a population of 

L 

XV 

Town. 

Village. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 and over. 

10,000 to 20,000. 

5,000 to 10,000s 

1 

Under 5,000. 

C 

o 

o 

§ 

o 

o 

o 

a 

lO 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ammu & Kashmir State 

8.777 

1 

371 

94 

906 

620 

63 

80 

237 

9 

’. The Sub‘moniane and 



1 







Semi-mounfainous Tract 

7,047 

308 

96 

904 

547 

t » 

177 

276 

18 

Jammu District 

10.160 

280 

136 

865 

760 

• • 

• • 

240 

» % 

Kathua Di'^trict (Jns- 
morgarh & Kathua 










tohsils only) . . 

4.130 

206 ! 

87 

013 

1 

• a 

635 

366 

4 # 

Mtrpur DistrioUMirpur 
Sc Bhimbor tchaila 





1 





only) 

3.806 

484 

47 

963 

• » 

• • 

636 

364 

61 

a. The Outer Hills . . 

2,876 

421 

27 

973 

• • 

• • 

283 

717 

4 

Kathua Di9triot(Basohli 










tehail only) 

2,092 

466 

32 

968 

« a 

« » 

• ■ 

1,000 

a • 

Mirpur District (Kotli 










tehail only) 

1,637 

460 

16 

986 

« • 

1 

a • 

a a 

1,000 

a 4 

Udhampur District (in- 






1 

1 




cluding Bhodarwah) 

2,942 

279 

1 

43 

057 


• • 

a a 

1,000 

4 ■ 

Reasi District 

1,740 

360 

22 

978 

a • 

• a 


1,000 

22 

Chenani Jagir 

e • e « 

192 

• • 

1,000 

• • 

• • 

a • 

a a 

a a 

Poonch „ 

8,152 

786 

21 

079 

a • 


1,000 

a 4 

a 4 

III. The Jhelum Valley 

26,510 

377 

148 

852 

746 

93 

29 

132 

8 

Baramnlla 

0,086 

385 

43 

067 

• • 

461 

283 

266 

12 

Srinagar 

22,609 

412 

263 

737 

866 

63 

a a 

92 

10 

MoeaSarabad 

1,732 

301 

22 

978 

• • 

• a 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

IV, The Indus Valley 

2,603 

340 

36 

964 


• a 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

Ladakh District ... 

2,766 

397 

1 

23 

977 

a a 

♦ • 

a a 

1,000 

a a 

Gilgit 

2,463 

342 

164 

846 

•*» 

• • 

a>a 

1,000 

1 

• • \ 

1 

Frontier Illaqaa 


239 


1,000 



a • 

- 

a a 


sidiny in villages 


o 

o 

o 

o 

8 

o 


n 


71 

62 

04 


• • 


70 

106 


• • 


62 

06 

30 

43 

62 


34 


o 

eT 

o 

o 

o 

lO 


o 

o 

u 

0 

P 


12 


13 


601 419 


423 

3G0 


497 

686 


312 688 


667 I 322 
636 364 

684 410 


71 660 279 


34 I 420 
6 I 642 
217 
240 602 

63 603 


607 

638 

430 

484 

623 

466 

381 


637 

431 

783 

168 

436 

429 

387 

640 

473 

426 

634 

688 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Number per mille of the total population and of each main 

RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS. 


District, Jagir or Illaqa and Natural Division, 


I 


Jammu and Kashmir State 

I. The Sub-inonUine and Semi- mountainous Tract 
Jammu District 


Mirpur District (Mirpur & Bhimber telisils only) 

II. The Outer Bills 

Kathua District (Basohli tehsil only) 

Mirpur District (Kotli tehsil only) 

Udhampur District 
Reasi District 
Poonch Jagir 

III. The Jkelum Valley 
BaramulJa 
Srinagar 
Muzaffarabad 

IV. The Indus Valley 
Ladakh 

Gilgit 




N umber per mills who lu 

• 

Population^ Hindu. 

1 

Sikh. 


2 

3 

4 

a a 

94 

135 

02 

a • 

96 

127 

164 

a a 

135 

144 

206 

iiy) 

87 

78 1 

154 

a • 

43 

118 

131 

a • 

27 

46 

33 

a a 

48 

30 

800 

a a 

15 

165 

22 

a a 

43 

43 

104 

a a 

22 

38 

25 


21 

100 

32 

9 a 

148 

689 

17 

> • 

43 

190 

13 

' • 

263 

691 

254 

a 

22 

311 

40 

a 

36 

486 

567 

a 

29 

683 

619 

« 

154 

579 

647 


Buddhist, I Muslim 


44 

1.000 

1,000 


• • a 


• « 


• • 


• •• • 


• • • 


a ■ 


• • • 


• • 


1,000 


1,000 


« • a 


44 

44 


83 

69 

113 

100 

24 

18 

40 

30 

43 

14 
M 

128 

15 
230 

15 

31 

23 

138 


- • All. 

Towns classified by population. 


Increase per cent, in the population of 
towns as classed at previous Censuses. 


Increase per cent. »; 
Urban population oj 
does from 
1892 to 1932. 



Jammu and Kashmir State 
I. 100,000 and over 
HI. 20,000 to 60,000 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

VI. Under 5,000 

— ^ I I I ^10 

«OTa.— 1 . For purposes of comparison figures of Urban TTTT 

Con.u.e, have beoa adopted without effecting any ohangr “ *“ of prerion 

2. In oolumn 9 eompariaon ha, b«,n inaU tuted between individual town.. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


(Cjties) 


k 

i 

City. 

1 

Population in 1031. 

Number of persons p-r 
square mile. 

Number of females to 
1,000 males. 

! 

Proportion of foreign 
horn per raille. 

PtTctniagt of Variation. 

1 ^ 
o 

O 

1 

1911 to 1921. ' 

— 1 

1 

% 

o 

0 

1 

1891 to 1901. 

Total 1891 to 
1931. 

1 

0 ^ 

k 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

Jammu 

38,013 

38,613 

053 

155 

1 

+ 22'5 

— -7 

— 12-2 

+ 4-6 

+ 11 7 

Srinagar 

173,573 

16,779 

831 

8 

+ 22-46 

+ 12-2 

+ 3 

+ 3-1 

+ 46*9 


Noth. — B y foreign born is meant ijorn outside the f'tafe. 

The Bgurcs are worked out on unadjusted population 

For variation after adjustment reference is invited to para. 12 of Chapter II of the Rejjort. 






CHAPTER III. 


BIRTH-PLACE AND MIGRATION. 

93. Reference to Statistics. — The statistics of birth-place are contained 
in the following Imperial and Subsidiary Tables:— 


Imperial Table 

VI 

••• Birth-place. 

Subsidiary Table I 

... Immigration. 

H ti 

II 

... Emigration. 

It tt 

III 

... Migration between Natural 

Divisions of the State compar- 
ed with 1921. 

It tt 

IV 

... Migration between the State 
and other parts of India. 


94. Instructions to Enumerators. — Column I3 of the Census Schedule 
provided for the entry of birth-place in the case of the enumerated. The 
Enumerator was instructed to write the name of the village with that of the 
district in brackets in the case of persons born in the State and to write the 
name of the city for persons born in the cities of Jammu and Srinagar. For 
persons born outside the State but enumerated within territories of^the State 
on the Census night the Enumerator had instructions to record the district of 
birth together with the province in which that district is situated. For per- 
sons of foreign extraction even the necessity of entering the district of birth 
was waived and the entry of the country of birth was deemed sufficient. A 
list of Districts and States in British India with the Provinces and Agencies 
in which they are situated was printed as an appendix to the Pamphlet con- 
taining instructions for filling in the Enumeration Schedule and was supplied 
to the enumerating agency and the supervising staff for guidance. Some 
Provincial Superintendents had asked for a return of emigrants from their 
States by tehsils and necessary instructions were embodied in the Pamphlet 
which gave the names of the tehsils to be recorded. This arrangement was 
reciprocal as a similar request for entry of the districts of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State instead of the vague entry Kashmir State in the case of per- 
sons born in this State but enumerated in other Indian Provinces and States 
had issued from our side. 


This elaborate record, however, was not 
utilized to the full as the intervention of financial stringency and revision of 

instructions by the Census Commissioner for India required the waivine of 
minute details and the record by districts was replaced by a record bv Dro 
Vinces. The other Provincial Superintendents of British India and Census 
Commissioners of States also failed to furnish the statistics of emigrants from 
this State by districts and thus had no cause to complain of our failure to 
meet their requirements. The change of instructions, however did not affect 
the accuracy of work so far as this column is concerned as the filling in of 
this column required no uncommon intelligence. The entries may therefore 
be taken as reliable. This statement is corroborated by the fact that while 

birth-place was not returned and in 
1921 a population o 60,991 was altogether excluded from this table there is 

no individual whose birth-place has not been recorded on the present occasion 
There are, of course, persons who have failed to return the district of birth 
and have, in answer to the query of the Enumerator, furnished him withonlv 
the name of the province or the country of their birth. ^ 
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96. Utility of the Return and its Limitations. — The statistics extracted 
from this column are utilized to account for the movement of population in 
provinces and districts and to gauge the ebb and flow of migration. In- 
cidentally they throw a side light on the nature of the inhabitants of the country 
whether they are stay-at-home or venturesome, how the contact with outside 
countries is breaking the isolation of the tract and introducing changes in its 
social, material, moral and intellectual life. 

It is, however, admitted that birth-place is a very treacherous guide to 
rely upon, in respect of migration as there are some obvious anomalies in- 
troduced by it. Thus a woman born in one district and married in the same 
district will continue to be classed as a native of the same district but her 
sister who may happen to marry in a neighbouring village which belongs to 
a different administrative division or district and thus adopt her as her perma- 
nent home will still be treated as a native of her original district. This 
means that so long as the Hindu custom of obtaining brides from villages 
other than their own prevails, this exchange of girls will never cease and the 
anomaly will not vanish. Further married girls sometimes repair to their 
maternal homes for confinement and relatives freely and frequently repair to 
each other’s on occasions of sorrow and rejoicing and if such a fes ivity or 
misfortune happens to fall on the Census night the birth-place column ceases 
to function as a true indicator of residence. Besides these may be mentioned 
the case of an Indian born in England or some other foreign country during 
a pleasure trip of his parents to that country. According to our birth-place 
guide he will always be treated as a native of England though this will be 
wholly opposed to facts. It, therefore, seems advisable to provide a column 
for entry of “District or Province of normal residence” in the Census Sche- 
dule in addition to the column of birth-place so as to arrive at better results 
by correlating information collected in both columns. This innovation might 
puzzle the nomadic Bazigar and others of his tribe whose one occupation in 
life seems to wonder from place to place but their number will not vitiate the 
main results to an appreciable extent and there will still be the birth-place 
column to come to our rescue. As things stand the only consolation is that 
as anomalies exist not only in figures of immigrants but in those of emigrants 
also, these spurious Va et Vient tend to balance each other to a great extent. 
With these remarks we proceed to discuss the salient features of migration 
in the State as disclosed by birth-place statistics. 

‘ Types of Migrants. — The Census distinguishes five different kinds 
of migration : — 

(1) Casual — or the minor movements between adjacent villages. 
These affect the returns only when the villages in question happen to lie on 
opposite sides of the line which divides one district from another. 

In this type of migration females generally preponderate. It arises largely 
from the very common practice amongst Hindus, which has already been re- 
ferred to, of taking a wife from another village, and from the fact that young 
married women often go to their parental home for confinement. 

(2) Temporary — due to journeys on business, visits to places of 
pilgrimages and the like, and the temporary demand for labour when new roads 
or railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic — such as the annual migration which takes place in 
different tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of pastoral nomads. 

The amount of temporary and periodic migration varies greatly at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. It is usually near the maximum at the time when 
the Census is taken. 

(4) Semi-permanent — The natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own homes, where 
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they leave their families and to which they return in their old age, and at 
more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent — i, e.y where over-crowding drives people away, or 
the superior attractions of some other locality induce people to settle there. 

Another form of migration which is probably increasing in India is what 
may be called daily migration, the practice of living outside some large urban 
area and coming and going daily for business of one kind or another. 

The Census figures do not of course, distinguish between the different 
types of migration, but a clue to them may be obtained from the proportion 
of the sexes and the distance of the district of enumeration from the district 
of birth. In the case of temporary migration, as already stated, females are 
usually in excess; and the same is the case with periodic migration, so far 
as it is due to visits to places of pilgrimage. The bulk of periodic and semi- 
permanent migrants are men ; while, where the movement is a permanent one, 
both sexes are usually found in fairly equal numbers. 

I. Migration. 


98. Historical Survey.— For a proper understanding of the question of 
migration in the State it is necessary to sketch for the information of the reader 
a brief historical survey of the conditions prevailing here prior to its consoli- 
dation and occupation by the Dogras. The tract or collection of tracts known 
as Jammu and Kashmir State has witnessed several historical vicissitudes. The 
hilly tract which forms the Province of Jammu at the present day was never 
before the time of Maharaja Gulab Singh united under any single ruler. The 
ruling classes of this hilly tract were Rajputs, who seem to have taken refuge 
in these mountain fastnesses when the Rajput hegemony in the Punjab received 
a shattering blow in the 12th Century by the invasion of Mohammed of Ghor. 
Their petty principalities maintained their independence during the Moghul 
times, though they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Moghul Emperors and 
paid a nominal tribute to Delhi. On the disintegration of the Moghul Empire 
they regained complete but short-lived independence. The Khalsa Power under 
the able leadership of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was then rising and the political 
and territorial ambition of the Khalsa misls included within its orbit the princi- 
pality of Jammu which could not withstand the tide of the Khalsa Power 
and passed under its suzerainty. In 1822 Maharaja Gulab Singh was formally 
installed on the Gaddi by Maharaja Ranjit Singh who personally came to 
Akhnoor to perform the Raj Tilak. The conquest of Kishtwar, Rajouri Reasi 

Chenani and other areas followed from time to time and need not detain us 
as not relevant to the purpose in hand. 


Kashmir Valley.— The Kashmir Province has also been the plav-eround 
of many historic events. The iniquisitive reader may refer to the pages of 
Raj Tanngmi by Kalhana for a historical account of the Dynasties that held 
sway m the land. For our purpose it is enough to say that the country after 
having been ruled by the Hindus for a number of centuries, passed under 
the Muslim Rulers and was held by the latter before its conquest by the 
Khalsa. In the beg^^nning of the nineteenth century it was considered Gart 
and parcel of the Durrani Enapire and not a part of India. In 1912 Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh started on his first expedition against Kashmir which even- 
tually acknowledged his rule It was ceded to Maharaja Gulab Singh in con- 
sideration of his efforts to bring about amicable relations between the 
and the British, and Kphmir passed into the hands of the Dogras as a result 

« fsr" “■* S,nsh sigSlS 


L.adakht Baltistan and the Frontier — The Plateau of T a ^ * 

belong geographically to India. It is a part of tfe HtaaVayan 

ferme^ long time been ruled by a Tibetan Dynasty of Rut s R 

formed originally a part of Tibet, but in the fifteenth celtury U became 
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independent under a line of Tibetan Kings who accepted the suzerainty of the 

Grand Lama. It was the last King of this Dynasty Tsepal Namgyal during 

whose time the country was invaded by the Dogra forces of Maharaia 

Gulab Singh under General Zorawar Singh. Beginning from 1834, Zorawar had 

to lead no less than six expeditions before Ladakh and Baltistan finally ac 

cepted Dogra rule in 1840. The Frontier Illaqas were also brought under thJ 
dependence of the Maharaja at various times. 


It will be clear from the above that the area now known as Tammu 
and Kashmir had never been effectively united under one ruler before the 
time of Maharaja Gulab Singh and it may be added much of it had never 
known settled government. This historical notice has not, however been 
taken to arrive at this conclusion but to see how it affects migration and we 
are justified in drawing the following conclusions pertinent to our subject : 

{a) The number of Punjabi immigrants in the State must exceed 
those of any other Indian Province as nearly all parts of the 
State were once under the Sikhs of the Punjab. 

{h) In Jammu Province the number of Afghan immigrants should 
be less compared with their number in Kashmir as the for- 
mer province never acknowledged their sway while the latter 
was for long a part of the Afghan Kingdom. 

(c) In the Frontier Districts the Tibetan and Afghan immigration 
should be considerable. 

We shall see in the course of the chapter whether our conclusions 
are borne out by statistics. 

99. General : Jammu Province.- (f) Ja^nmu DfsfWc/.— Casual migration 
between different tehsils of the district prevails to a considerable extent The 
district also exchanges a big volume of migration with the Punjab The 
immigrants from the Punjab are nearly of all types. Those who have taken 
up State service or trade are semi-permanent or permanent. Those who 
come to visit their relatives and friends are casual and temporary immigra- 
tion. The emigrants from this district to the Punjab and other Indian Pro- 
vinces either go out periodically for labour or semi-permanently seeking em- 
ployment. The Dogra soldiers in the British Army are generally drawn from 
this district. 


Z- District . — There is no permanent migration. Bakarwals 

and Gaddis with their flocks flow in the district in winter from cold places 
like Bhadarwah and Ramnagar and after a temporary stay of four to five 
months retrace their steps to their summer retreats. The non-agriculturist in- 
habitants of the district like Brahman, Jhewar, Barber go to British territory 
hunting jobs and labour according to their respective occupations when the 
season at home is slack. They return home after a few months’ stay. 

At harvest time labour is imported from adjoining British territory as 
the local labour cannot cope with the work. 


This migration of a temporary and periodic character has not brought 
about any noteworthy change in the life of the people except that the locals 
who are accustomed to emigrate annually have shed some of the caste pre- 
judices and learnt a lesson of cleaner living. 

{Hi) Udhampur . — The people of Banihal Illaqa who are mostly Kashmiri 
Muslims migrate to Jammu and the Punjab when their land is covered with 
snow and ^ricultural work is at a stand-still. Their migration generally lasts 
from Maghar to Chet when they return home with their earnings and the 
satisfaction of having escaped the rigorous winter of their own place. 
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. A few of the agriculturists of Doda, Ramban proper and Pogal migrate 
to warmer climates in winter within the State. They keep large flocks and 
during the winter the plains offer better grazing facilities and warmer climate. 
They are Gaddis and Kashmiri Muslims and this periodic migration of theirs 
has not in any noticeable manner affected their customs and traditions. 

The same story is repeated in Kishtwar. The local agriculturists emi- 
grate to the warmer regions of the Punjab in winter and return home in 

summer. The Bakarwals immigrate in summer and return to their homes in 
winter. 


Udhampur lies on the Banihal Cart Road and thus enjoys special facili- 
ties for migration. It has established trade relations with Srinagar, Jammu, 
Amritsar and even so far as Bombay, Delhi and Karachi. The Gaddis living 
in snowy parts of the tehsil migrate in winter to warmer climes of Rajouri 
Akhnoor and Jammu tehsils. ’ 

(tv) Reast.— There are very few immigrants from the Punjab who 
have permanently settled in the district. 

The emigrants from the district go to the Punjab in winter where they 
spend a comparatively more pleasant time and also add to their annual in- 
come. Some of the emigrants go to Bhadarwah and Kishtwar during sum- 
mer where they are employed in felling and sawing trees by contractors who 
usually advance them money and provide them with meals. They are generally 
Gujjars, Thakkars and Kashmiri Muslims. ^ 

A third class of emigrants consists of the Hindus, especially Brahmans 
from the Illaqas of Katra, Pauni, etc., who go to Gujranwala, Sialkot, Lahore 
and Gujrat for labour. They serve as cooks, water-bearers, apprentices in 
workshops and coolies. They are generally driven by poverty to leave their 
horne and in nearly all cases earn enough to meet the Government demand 


(v) Mtr/)ur.— The people are adventurous and do not fight shy of 
migration. The cultivated area being insufficient people are forced to seek 
employment in British India in large numbers. Quite a large number of 
people from this district serve in the Army both State as well as British 
and Military pensioners return to their villages as fairly rich men. The traders 
of Mirpur are to be found in nearly all difficult parts of the State Some 
sons of the district go to foreign countries in search of livelihood such as 
Australia and Africa, while numbers of men go to Bombay to work at the 


(vi) C/ienam— There is no migration worth the name. The neonle 
are honie-loving. Some immigrants generally come to Chenani when fellins 
oUorest trees is undertaken and they generally belong to Kashmir and Bhadar- 

(vii) Poonc/i— Though away from the din of motor cars and the 
thundering roar of Railway the inhabitants of Poonch are not lacking in en- 
terprise, as is evidenced by their making a substantial contribution to the rank 
and file of the Indian Army and the State Forces. The Bakarwals also live 
on their periodic visits to Kashmir and labourers go to the Punjab in search 
of employment. Though it has not produced any marked change in the life 

narrow ?,refudicL ^ 

(vnt) Kashmir Province : SnWgar Attracts a large number 

an^fnr® ■ The inhabitants of the Punjab, N. W. F. Province, A^fghanisfln 
permanrn^Hv'^°'^"^'^'^* ^i They have mostly settled semi- 

die employ orthe'sTaTe!"^ ^ missionary work. Some are in 
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The number of casual immigrants is at its height in summer when 
thousands of visitors from nearly every part of India and outside countries flodk 
to the valley. 

The stream of emigration grows strong with the setting in of winter when 
locals emigrate to the Punjab and other Provinces of British India to escape from 
the snowy winter and supplement their income by labour. The Kashmiri Hindus 
are also enterprising and go to distant countries for prosecution of studies. 

(ix) Anantnag Tehsil . — 1. Local zamindars especially of villages 
migrate to the Punjab in winter and return in summer, working there as coolies. 

2. In summer visitors from India, Europe and other foreign countries 
come to this tehsil and usually stay in tents at places like Pahlgam, Achhabal, 
Kukarnag and Verinag which then assume a populous appearance. This adds 
considerably to the income of the locals, 

3. Nomads from the Jammu Province come and spend their summer in 
the tehsil. 

4. Hindu and Sikh traders from the Punjab have settled in Anantnag 
and usually stick to it all the year round. Some send their families to the 
Punjab in winter and recall them in summer. 

5. This tehsil contains the famous cave of Shri Amar Nathji where 
hundreds of Sadhus and house-holders go annually. This pilgrimage generally 
lasts for a week and brings in thousands of rupees to the local zamindars who act 
as labourers and supply horse transport. 

6. Priests of Machh Bhavan emigrate to the Punjab in winter to realize 
their annual fees from their adherents. 

(:r) Baramulla . — Some Plindus and Sikhs of the Punjab have perman- 
ently settled in the district which being a part of the valley attracts immigrants 
like Srinagar though in a less number. Some foreign nationals have also almost 
permanently settled in the district. In summer this district receives its quota 
of casual visitors and in winter sends out emigrants for labour to down countries. 

{xi) Miczaffarabad: Karnah . — The decade has not witnessed any migra- 
tion of semi-permanent or permanent character. Causal migration has always 
taken place being mainly due to the search for rich pasture grounds or intravillage 
relationships. Temporary migration has been both external and internal. The 
people from Drawa side of the tehsil come down to the Karnah side when there 
is a demand for labour and vice versa. The labour demand is generally from 
the forest firms. Some people from the eastern Karnah temporarily migrated to 
Handwara tehsil and returned home when work in the forests lying in the north- 
west of that tehsil was over. Temporary labour on roadside in Muzaffarabad 
tehsil also attracted a few men of Karnah. 

Forest labour in Karnah attracted immigrants from Kangra, Kulu and 
Mandi. All of these immigrants are generally Hindus mainly Brahmans. Want 
of skilled labour in the tehsil partial ease-lo%ing tendencies of the local zamin- 
dars, and poverty of the immigrants account for this immigration. 

Periodic migration consisting of movements of labour at harvest time and 
the seasonal movement of zamindars is very common. 

A few Hindus and Sikhs of Muzaffarabad tehsil and from the Hazara 
district of the N. W. F. Province have of long settled in the tehsil. Besides 
trading they own land and carry on agriculture. Karnah is mountainous and cut 
off from the surrounding country by ridges and nullahs. The means of com- 
munication are not good. The culturable land is limited. All these factors 
combine to forbid permanent settling of immigrants. 
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In summer people from Muzaffarabad tehsil, Chilas and Kagan migrate 
with their live-stock to the rich pasture grounds of this tehsil and with the advent 
of cold season return to their homes. 

In Drawa Illaqa of the tehsil, however, some three Kaganis are said to 
have settled under the impulse of marriage. 

The enactment of the Kahcharai Rules by the Government has had a 
striking effect upon the well known nomadic tribe of Bakarwals, whose immigra- 
tion into the tehsil has practically stopped. 

From the eastern part of the tehsil zamindars emigrate to the Rawalpindi 
district in the Punjab where they work as coolies. 

Muzaffarabad. — \. Bakarwals have acquired cultivable land in the 

tehsil. 

2. Several zamindars of Poonch Jagir have similarly acquired plots of 

land. 

3. Khatri shopkeepers from the Punjab and Abbotabad have settled in 
the tehsil for trade purposes and acquired land and property. 

4. Local zamindars emigrate to the Punjab in winter where they work as 
coolies. 

Kashmiri Muslims especially Khojas, Sheikhs migrated from Kashmir and 
settled in Muzaffarabad tehsil driven by a famine in the past and have now 
permanently adopted it. 


Pathans from Hazara and Rawalpindi similarly settled here in the long 
past, but these tribes have now risen to the status of locals. 

{xii) Frontier Districts : Ladakh . — The Ladakhis are not accustomed to 
migration to any appreciable e.xtent. In summer a number of European visitors 
and the Punjab and Yarkand traders go to Ladakh and provide the locals with 
enough labour which renders emigration unnecessary. In winter the Zojila Pass 
blocks the path with snow and makes exodus impossible. Further the Buddhist 
custom of inheritance of property by the eldest son and his consequent responsi- 
bihty for supporting the family coupled with their instinctive contentment acts 
as a bar on emigration. It may be ramembered that the Buddhists in Ladakh 
practice both polygamy and polyandry which check any abnormal increase in 
population and have so far enabled the people to live contentedly with the 

As regard'^ immigrants barring overseas immigrants who go to view its 

natural scenery, the traders of Hoshiarpur and Kangra numbering betw^n 40 

The Kangra traders geLrally do nft stir out of 
Ladakh tehsil but dispose of their merchandise there while the Hoshiarnnr 
jrchants often go to Yarkand and Kashgar. The imports into cons"s 

o piece-goods crockery, tea, od etc. and exports from Yarkand include NamdTs 
bilk, Carpets, Charas, raw cotton, wool and leather This strp^^m r.f r«* 
periodic i, e to, ,o., i„ Jh. trom Sawan To mS aT IS to.’ 

of Census about 1 5 of such traders were enumerated in the® tehsil of LadaWr 

From Yarkand a counter current of slender volume enters Ladakh Onlv 
persons from Yarkand have settled permanently in Lad^h tog the deSde! 

The Kashmiri Muslims have settled in Ladakh of long and h-ivp ....a • a 
local women. Their descendants are called Arghun ® 
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women while others importing their own Balti wives. These people live in Leh 
or the villages surrounding it and carry on trade in butter, salt, wool, apricot eta, 

(xUi) GtlgtY.- Several tribes from Yaghistan, Afghanistan, Chitral 
Hazara, Hunza, Nagar, Kashmir and the Punjab have come and settled in 
Gilgit. Some of the Yaghistanis have migrated to Gilgit and settled there 
Others have fled from the country to escape the penalty attendant on family 
fueds so common among primitive and uncivilized people. Some have been 
driven by poverty and debt to come to Gilgit from Yaghistan. Some of them 
have succeeded even in acquiring land. These people are generally habitual 
criminals and constitute a scourge to the local inhabitants whose morals have also 
been affected by coming in contact with them. 

From Afghanistan, Chitral and Hazara in the N. W. F. Province 

have come Pathans, Shins and Yashkuns, Their chief occupations are service 

labour and trade. The Punjab has contributed some Hindus and Sikhs whtJ 
are mainly engaged in trade. 

From the Jammu Province some Hindus have migrated on trade missioti 
and some Gujjars have also settled in the area and follow their own calling. 

A large number of Kashmiri Muslims from the province of Kashmir have 
gone to Gilgit for purposes of trade and settled there. 

From Ladakh have come Baltis who are usually labourers or are 
employed in some sort of service. The postmen in Gilgit are generally of 
Balti tribe. The Baltis stay there for a year or so and return home after that 
period. Some of them have married local women and thereby acquired land 
In Baltistan they are divided into separate tribes but here they are labelled' 
as 'S'ashkum without distinction. 

Trade in this part of the country holds out bright prospects which have 

attracted immigrants of so many countries and parts of countries to settle in 
Gilgit. 


The local inhabitants are generally landholders who do not take kindly 
to labour. There are no black-smiths, cobblers or carpenters in the country 
Naturally therefore labourers from Baltistan, Hunza and Nagar and the artisans 
are hired into the place and return home after making money. 

Before Gilgit passed under the Dogra rule there were no roads. The 
paths led over mountains and were perilous in the extreme. Such a state of 
affairs interdicted immigration of the trading community though it did not 
present an insurmountable obstacle to agriculturists and pastoral people. After 
the establishment of Dogra rule communications underwent a distinct improve- 
ment which led people to keep ponies for transport. In Astore at present 
the people generally depend on this form of transport for a major part of 

their income. In Gilgit proper even carts are maintained by some zamindars 

now. 


Labour in Gilgit especially for construction of roads and bridges comes 
from Hunza, Nagar, Baltistan and other surrounding villages. 


Were there no Burzil pass between Kashmir and Gilgit migration would 
expand but the pass remains closed for nearly six months of the year and 
permanently bars egress and ingress. Gilgit, however, does not hold out 
unlimited possibilities for immigrants as the population is on the rise while the 
culturable land is limited and the produce insufficient. 

Immigration has affected the customs of the people. The Yaghistanis 
are Sunnis while the people of Gilgit belong to the Shia sect. In the past the 
Gilgit-walas observed no distinction between Sunnis and Shias and mutual 
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marital relations were frequent but the growing; influx of Yaghistanis has served 
to make the distinction pronounced and now such relations are rare. 

The religious life of the people in the past was also simple but contact 
with outsiders has brought about a change in religious outlook and has made the 
people turn to Quranic injunctions with greater zeal and fidelity. 

Formerly the local population was divided into castes and each caste 
was endogamous but this practice is now giving way as a result of observance of 
Mohammaden law. The people have no emigratory tendencies and do not go 
out for labour or service but they have begun to send out boys to College at 
Srinagar for prosecution of studies which marks a change. 

Frowsier Hemmed in on all sides by high mountain passes the 
Frontier Illaqas seem to be intended by Nature to remain untouched by the 
problem of migration. Nevertheless inquisitiveness and search for livelihood 
makes man penetrate into this isolated country also. There is a periodic flow of 
Gujjars from Yaghistan and Gilgit to the hill grazing grounds in the upper 
valleys of the mountain block that separates the two territories. This lasts for 

some four months in the year. 

Besides Gujjars, Khiliwals from the Lower Indus Kohistan come to 
these Illaqas for trade or labour and have brought about a slight change in caste 
occupations by inducing a few of the locals to take up trade. The number 

affected is, however, almost negligible though no doubt a beginning has been 
made. 


From Ilunza where the population is greater than the country can 

comfortably support, a few individuals come down to Gilgit in search of work 

and occasionally go to India to seek employment, but the people in general 

are so devoted to their homes that they prefer scarcity and want there to 
greater prosperity elsewhere. 


100. Conclusion - We are now in a position to state the general facts 
about migration which follow as a conclusion from the above account. 

r- that are comparatively more migratory ai:« the Guiiars, 

Gaddis cind Bu.k3.rw3)s who follow pastors.! professions. 


Next to them come Kashmiri Muslims whose annual exodus to British 

India constitutes the mam emigration current The Baltis and Mirpur neonle 

^re also more on the rnore than others. The Brahmans and other Hindu castes 

who go to the Punjab for labour are comparatively fewer in number Thp 

trading section of the Hindus, and the Rajputs who go out in quest o^ service 
contnoute a fair share to the volume of migration. ^ service, 

(2) The emigrants from the State are generally males while immigrants 
also have a preponderance of males. Those immigrants who have pelmanemlv 
or semi-permanently settled in the State either as traders or missionaLs or It.^ 
servants are accompanied by their families though some of them send out ir 

families to down countries in Winter which detracts frnm ^ 

win.e,, ,1,. .in,e when cen.n, i, „ke„ ““n' .uZel Thl 
to .h. Knehnei, valley .oeon,p.„l.d by .he.r wfve. b.Tlhf 


^ rr. The emigration of the State inhabitants has 
tertdity as the emigration is periodic lasting from 4 to 5 months. 


no effect on 


sex 


(4) Migration has resulted in greater fidelitv fr. „ 

the case of Muslims who by coming in contoctl^th 

to follow the Quranic injunctions t^h greafef devotion have begun 

in religious sphere in Gilgit illustrate this tenHpnrv’ P 

liberalising of beliefs is noticeable especially as the result oLIya^ Sam“ Sv’ity^ 
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The foreign missionaries have succeeded 
inhabitants to Christianity. 


in converting a number of local 


f u grouping migration has led to a loosening of the 

tight hold of caste. Narrow prejudices have been swept away. In Gileit the 
disappearance of endogamy in IMuslim Shia castes is noticeable. 

(6) The old customs are gradually giving way. Thus widow marriage 

IS finding favour with the people, while the Purda/, system is on the decline. 


^(7) In dress great changes are noticeable. The Kashmiri Pandits are 
discarding the wearing of PAer(z«, along loose gown and taking to Punjabi 
dress. The English dress is more in evidence in literate circles. The hat is 
gradually supplanting the turban. Even in villages, Punjabi trousers and 
slippers are overcoming Dogra trousers, and shoes in the case of females. The 
b,aree is coming into vogue amongst females of the upper classes 


. j • u as language is concerned Punjabi is easily spoken and under- 

s ood in those parts of the State where the inhabitants come in contact with the 
outside world either as emigrants or as hosts of immigrants. The Kashmiri 
labourers who go to the Punjab understand and talk Punjabi tolerably well. 
The shopkeepers and Hanjis (boatmen) in Kashmir who have English speaking 
customers speak English though broken and full of solecisms. The imrnigrants 
in Kashmir especially traders command a fair knowledge of Kashmiri dialect 


(9) In the sphere of occupation changes have taken place. Some of 
the castes no longer stick to their old hereditary occupations. Labour or service 
IS not regarded as degrading by any caste though Rajputs do not take to 

H f cleansing utensils as they regard it 

menial duty. The Kashmiri Pandits are gradually relinquishing their ideal of 

Government .service and turning to trade and even manual labour in increasing 
numbers. ® 


11. Immigration. 


i 


1 . 


3. 

4. 
6 . 
6. 


N. W. 1’’. PROVlNf'E. 
Hazara. 

PniJJ AH pRoAIN. fi. 
rJiijrat. 
rjiirHa^par. 

Jholum. 

Kanera. 

Rawalpinrii 

Sialkot. 


101- Main Results for the St.ate. — The total population of the State as 

a'^sR^^niT’^ Census night came to 3.646,243, out of which 

3,582,047 «. e., 98 2 per cent, were born within the State. Immigration thus 

accounts fora trivial increment of 1-8 per cent, to the State population. The 

neighbouring British Indian Provinces of 

for n rnne' hi ^ ^*®ng the boundary line of the State 

for a considerable distance. The contiguous districts of these two provinces 

given in the margin contribute nearly 1*3 per cent, 
of the population, leaving *2 per cent, to be con- 
tributed by the non-contiguous districts of these pro- 
vinces. In all thus these two provinces claim 1'5 
per cent, of the increment to population of the State 
while all other Provinces in India and outside cou- 
ntries have only '3 per cent, to their credit. Among 
other Indian Provinces the United Province stand 
foremost while amongst States, Chamba tops the 
list, being contiguous. As regards Asiatic countries 
Afghanistan, our neighbour, scores highest, the se- 
cond best being Nepal due to her sons being in the 
State Forces. The share of other countries is 
.. . nominal. The foreign countries benefit us to a 

very limited extent, the United Kingdom being the greatest contributor as 
her sons are employed in State service or are engagad in carrying on trade of 

missionary work. They will be discussed in greater detail in the paragraph on 
over seas migration. 
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102. Variation in Immigration.— The total number of immigrants in the 
last three decades is given in the margin. As will 
be seen therefrom the number underwent a serious 
decrease in 1921 but has showed a slight increase 
in the outgoing decennium. The reason of diminu- 
tion in the number of immigrants in 1921 was 
probably the desolation wrought by the Great War 
and the fell epidemic of influenza. The increase in the number of immigrants 
would have been larger in the current decade but for the reduction in the strength 
of State employees which has operated to eliminate a greater number of out- 
siders. To it may be added the ban laid on the recruitment of Non-State- 
subjects in the State so far as qualified State-subjects are available. This has 
also tended to ward off the in-comer from outside. These persons came usually 
from the Punjab. 

This receives support from the marginal statement which shows that 
inspite of an increase in the 
Volume of immigration the 
Punjab has exhibited a de- 
crease in the number of her 
immigrants. 

The migration from 
N. W. F. Province and the 
Punjab especially from the 
latter is of a permanent and 
semi-permanent character as 
immigrants are mostly traders 
or State servants. It may 
also be added that in several 
Districts of British India lying 
on the borders of the State 
the inhabitants of Dogra tribe 
reside and marriages between 
the Dogras in the State and 
their brethren of race in 
British India are frequent 
which also go to swell the 
number of the Punjab im- 
migrants. 




The immigrants from Afghanistan comprise traders and coolies. They 
are chiefly to be found in Gilgit, Frontier Illaqas and Srinagar districts.* These 
immigrants are of a temporary and periodic kind. The contingent from Nepal 
is represented by the valiant Gurkha soldiery in the State Army who are now 
almost domiciled in the State though they do sometime go on leave to Nepal to 
refresh the sweet memories of Home. The foreign immigrants are generally 
State employees, traders or missionaries whose vocation tends to rnake the 
migration permanent and semi-permanent. The date on which the Census is 
taken is, however, the time when casual immigration is at its nadir as the vallev 
of Kashmir which attracts a large number of visitors on their butterfly visits in 
summer is then covered with a pall of snow and entirely denuded of its holidav 

enm nci n V lUdy 


103. Migration between Districts of the State and India-(a^ Jammu 

District {excluding city).-T:h& number of immigrants from Indian Provinces 
and States to the Jamrnu district is 22,704 composed of 8,675 males and 14 029 
females. The preponderance of females would lead the reader to infer that the 
Tn.grat.on is casual and the conclusion will not be wrong. The district of lammu 
» the only district partly approachable by Railway. It is adjoined by British 
territory notably the district of Sialkot which accordingly contributes 5 897 ml 2 
and 9,811 females, a total of 15,708 persons. The other districts of the pTniah 
are responsible for 6,695 persons which leaves a balance of 301 only to other 
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Indian Provinces. As already stated the separation of villages into differenf 
administrative areas does not act as a bar to contract of relati(fnship between the 
members of a community and the Jammu district is an instance in pSnt It has 

immigrants from that district. The immigration is thL casual and permaS 

migrants belonging to the Punjab the females are in excess whil^ L ^ 
other Indian Province the male element preponderates which points to'^the 

migration being of a temporary nature. ^ ‘ 

Punjab 

muiaits mutandis to this district also. remar s against Jammu apply 

gran,, f" m Mr.^'tSaAbe^raPn^ b '7 'T'"** 

make a notable contribution to'all Iisfricts“rthe jlm'-L'^Pr^lin^cr 

out of whiXgoaTamT f!om at the time of Census, 

rgJ -d £rnm\^L^rrripe^?s-or -f- - J^Th'e' 

iafL s?mrorZ " consequently of a semi-permanent and pern^Lent 
Sahib of loonc? ^^e undoubtedly the employees o£ihc Raja 

of whicf gTart S£ws‘^?rcom^7 emigrants to boast of, out 

detailed. ' remaining belong to different localities which need not be 

into KafhmTpr?vi?ie nf ^ ‘he immigrants 

State map wh^h lnP.h " ^ ‘h® ^^''‘der-s attention to the 

to Hazara district the nr"^ ' ^ ^ Muzaffarabad district which is contiguous 

dayTfrom thi Plains ofr^P hy a distance of two 

undertaking a journey to it The^ton deters the people from 

hardship is coun^r-balanceH Z ^ hut the 

givLn trSeshfilaf / ‘^^Pecially due to the impetus 

given to t,wadeshi manufacture by the Indian Press and Platform. 

N W F *Pro vi nce^ c*la Ao^ receives only 2,167 immigrants out of which the 
Bal^chb-tan rlX '’^69 relegating- the Punjab to a second position- 
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Srtnagar Dtstrwi {excluding ciVy)— Has a lesser number of outsiders than 

^en Baramulla, the number being 2,053 only, out of which 1,805 belong to the 

N. W. F Province and 212 to the Punjab. The U. P. of Agra and Oudh resume 
their position amongst the remaining provinces. ^ resume 

This number however, represents semi-permanent and permanent mitrra- 

tion and does not reflect casual migration which swells to several th^usL^s fn 
summer when the valley is free from snow. ^ thousands m 

The n.mbe, i„ 

U35 p.;.on. 

Oudh occupy the 3rd position as in the case of Srinagar district ' ^ 

the rest“ f -hich is isolated from 

of days and the room for migration is limited. It has howe^ver ‘"tie^ of reT^^'" 
and trade With Tibet, China and Turkistan dating fror^ ancLnt t mL ^nd a lew 
families of enterprising Punjabis have settled thera and some also mierate to h J 

S Tr'Tde^ ^ ‘he emporiunf of Central 

iQ-3 is naturally to be exnectpH ic 

ihirmiefth ^ ‘he hardships of travel in those plrts 

These 120 are ' their families with them. Out S 

120 are Punjabis while 6 persons are residents of U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

shows 9. better recnrH nf o^r\ i^nf 

cent, is contributed by the Punjab and 71 per ons t he M W 1 p‘^ P" 
U. P. of Agra and Oudh occupying the 3rd‘^pTsiuL " ' ‘h« 

Frontier Illaqas—Tho Indian immisfrants total upto 447 and N W tr 

rnTo^dTSVS.""' has oni;02,re U."VofVa 

number^onmmST^romTsuati?^ “‘'’f Countries.-The 

major portion of which is absorbed by Gilcit ^Fmnf ‘h® 

South. Afghanistan, Chinese TurkistaLnd T’hJ r ‘^^®hmir 

'L“b"r» .'■.L*', -^4' 

l.. co.“i, .h. or o„d 


sary to refer to the 
geographical situa- 
tion of the districts. 
To make the dis- 
cussion easily under- 
stood the districts 
contiguous to each 
district are given in 
the margin. Coming 
to each district we 
shall see how con- 
tiguous areas play a 
great part in ex- 
^anging migrants. 
The statistics of im- 
n^igrants and emi- 
^ants are given in 
the table below;— 



Coatiguou'; Areaa within fcli« .State. 


Frontier Illaqo* 


Rcasi. Kathua, Udhatnpur and Mirpur. 

Udhampur, Jammu. 

Kall.ua, Ja,nmu. Reasi, Chaaani, Udath. .Srinagar. 
Jammu. Udhampur, Mirpur. Poonch. 

Reaai. Jammu, Poonch. 

Reasi, Mirpur. BaramuIIa, Srinagar. MurafTarabad. 
Poonch. Mujiaffarabad. Srinagar. Ladakh. GiJgit. 
Udhampur. Reaai, Ladakh, BaramuIIa. 

P-onch. HatamuIIft, GUgii, chilas. 

Udhampur. Srinagar, BaramuIIa, Gilgit. 

‘jsriSagi^"”’’ »""*»• Nagar, llaram„,|a, 

Giigit-. Ladakh. Muzaffarabad. 
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IMMIGRANTS. 

EMIGRANTS. 


Diatrict. 

CONTIOVOUS 

Areas. 

Rbjiote Areas. 

Contiguous 

Areas. 

Reuotx Areas. 



1 Malo. 

' Female. 

Male. 

Female* ' 

1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

( 

Malo. 

Female. 


1 

/. Jammu Procincc. ' 

1 



1 



1 



K 

Jammu .. ' 

4. MG 

5.GI;> 

887 

318 

1 

4.884 

1 

0.358 

1,703 

643 


Kathua 

3.111 

3.025 

228 

69 

1,500 ' 

2,297 

251 

107 

3. 

Udlianipur 

; 4,053 

3,4G8 

533 

343 

5,903 1 

5,392 

309 

120 

t. 


1 4.913 

5,274 

1,229 

710 

3.963 i 

4.891 

1,188 

604 

r». 

Jlirpvir 

! 2,411 

3,328 

1,091 

151 

15.028 ; 

13,535 

428 

116 


Jagirs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 



0. 

Ciicnanl 

704 

905 1 

281 

124 

: 232 1 

258 

4f 

35 

7. 

Poonch 

13.(»32 

1 1,933 ! 

1 

334 

218 

1 3,080 1 

2,o‘jC 

620 ' 

394 


77. Kashmir Provinrt. 


1 

1 




' 1 

! 

i 

8. 

Kashmir .\orth 

1 1 

! 3.088 ' 

2.906 

172 

90 , 

, 2.519 

1,241 

882? 

Ui 

9. 

Kasli mir South 

2.147 ' 

1,564 

818 

402 

4,983 

2,960 

3.70^ 

1.010 

10. 

MuzafTaraha<l 

1.085 

729 

731 

255 

810 

722 

789 

363 


III. Frontier Districts. 


1 

1 




1 

! 

1 


11. 

IvOdakh 

2.52 

89 

98 

12 

674 

268 

117 

15 

12. 

(jilpit 

451 

111 

(>68 

43 

1 185 

91 

137 

35 

1.3 

1 

Frontirr IDaqafl 

30 

1 

33 

395 

154 

8 

1 

1 

0 

22 

11 


(i) Jafjiffiu District {excluding city ) — The Jammu district as will be 
clear from the above table receives 89 per cent, of immigrants from contiguous 
districts of the State and only 11 per cent, from remote districts. It sends out 
89'9 per cent, of its emigrants to the former areas and 17*1 per cent, to the latter 
ones. It does not receive a single immigrant from the Frontier Illaqas though 
134 of her sons were enumerated in these Illaqas. It is on the whole a loser 
in the bargain by 2,822 persons. 

{ii) Kathua District — The Kathua district seems to have translated 
that salutary advice given by the author of Panchtantra to a Minister, for 
receiving more and giving less, into action, for it receives 95*4 per cent, of its 
immigrants from adjacent districts and gives them in exchange slightly more 
than half the number. Its net gain in migration is 2,278. 

(Hi) Udhampur District — The contiguous districts play as usual a 
very important part both in adding to and sub-tracting from the figures of 
population. Its loss in migration is even greater than that of the Jammu district 
The hilly nature of the country and the severity of winter in the tehsils of 
Bhadarwah and Kishtwar compel the residents to migrate to other districts in 
search of livelihood and more genial conditions. The immigrants from con- 
tiguous districts come up to 89*5 per cent, of total immigrants while emigrants 
to contiguous districts form 96*3 per cent, of the total. It is a loser by 3,322 
persons. 

(iv) Reasi District — The percentage of immigrants from and emigrants 
to contiguous areas is 84*0 and 83*1 respectively /. <?., almost equal though Reasi 
stands to gain in the process. From amongst remote areas the district of 
Srinagar supplies the largest number of immigrants. 

(v) Mirpur District — The Mirpur district tops the list in its fondness 
of migration. The district cannot support itself and the people have to seek 
livelihood abroad to supplement their annual income. The people are also 
adventurous and migrate even to far off countries to better their prospects. 
The district thus shows a net loss of 22,125 in internal migration. The major 
portion of emigrants viz. 98*1 per cent, however, is absorbed by the contiguous 
districts. The emigration causes the heaviest drain on this district. The 
immigrants from contiguous districts are 82*2 per cent, of the total number of 
their class. 


SEX AND MIGRATION 
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(vi) J agirs of Chenani and Poonch — Take in more than they give. 
The immigrants and emigrants as usual are contributed by or to contiguous 
districts, the remote areas having only a minor share. 

(vii) Kashmir Province—The same story is repeated here. The 

number of immigrants from neighbouring districts is in all cases in excess of 

those from remote tracts while emigrants also move in the same rut. In 

Kashmir South or Srinagar, however, the emigrants even to remote areas are 
considerable in number. 

. (^“0 Frontier Districts~ln this tract the Gilgit district and the 
Frontier Illaqas refuse to fall in line with other districts of the State as in their 
case the contributions from remote areas is larger than from the adjoining Illaaas 
and they are not niggardly in sending emigrants to remote areas. A reference 
^ Table VI will show that the immigrants are mostly from the Jammu Province 
This is due to the State Force staying at these places which has its soldiery 
generally drawn from the Jammu Province. ^ 

As regards emigrants there is nothing uncommon in Gilgit and the 
number of emigrants from Frontier Illaqas is too insignificant (47 only) to be 
taken into consideration. None of the emigrants of this Illaqa was enumerated 
disWct Province. The largest number is reported by the Srinagar 

106. Emigrants.— While it is possible to give a reliable account of the 
.mmjgran s from all countries into the State it is impossible to ascertain the 
umber of emigrants to all countries for the Census operations are confined to 
India and no arrangements exist for a return of emigrants to other Asiat c 

countries like China, .yghanistan, Turkistan etc. Leaving the questiorof 

overseas emigrants to later consideration we would confine our attention 
to emigrants m India alone. ^i-tennon 

The total number of emigrants to India from this State is Q4 44R whirK 

lQ?r ° of 1921 and of 12,500 ove^^fhose of 

that .the 'isolation of the State if it ever existed is heini 

i. e., 90,505 of the emigrants are enumerated in these provinces Out of 
emainmg Mian Provinces the U. P. and the Bombas Presidencv Ln1 
foremost. The United Provinces occupy a conspicuous position in 
immigrants and the flow of emigrants to^that area^is thn^ ^ k 

on well established reciprocal rlat.o^s!^ ^he Sute1s,‘lrowererrlpmrefne'’^^^ 
nearly all major provinces like Bengal, Central Province and Berar^ Rihn ^ 
Orissa, ysam. The Madras Provmce forms the only 0^000^00 ’ 

Indian States the Mysore State reports the large nLber of 7^ H 
comes second with 42, Gwalior third with 39 the Bomhav Sr’ 

30 persons, the State of Boroda 28 and Western^Lla StSe^AgLcy 

1 ^ information about the birth distrirr 

precludes us from discussing the quota made bv each 
District, to the volume of emicrratinn Tf u ^ otate, Province or 

the exception of Frontier Districts the Prn assumed that with 

Its population migrates in winter to India especial Iv t^ rk ^ 

nanaWa „ ..cape .be .igo... o, K..b„„ t.Kt " c'o"? 

fe“, If '"b' •"« »» 

Burma, U. P. States and China With the exceoLn'of P 

however, too small to need any comment As reeards [h^“p k^® ‘S, 

been stated that the marriage relabons beVweef tfe ^ J- “ 
frequent and the people of the Punjab are also fonn^ a^oining areas are 

in State service alid trade than thosfofTny oMr p,M^ "“-bers 

|mre7rSL^fhe‘t5S t ‘j: in ^t7'7tar ha7 

Kashmir is now no longer an isolated tract and one can rea7 tL"‘?unfab\om 
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Srinagar in a single day. The women of other provinces like the N. W. F. 
Province, the U. P. of Agra and Oudh, Bihar, and Orissa etc., also bear a fair 
proportion to the male immigrants belonging to those provinces though they 
are always in a minority. This is due mainly to the tedium of a long journey 
which women usually shirk and to the temporary nature of the migrants’ stay, 
who do not like to add to the cost of journey by importing all their household. 

In emigration the women are nowhere in excess though in the Punjab 
Province they are well represented. This is easily understood. The motive 
that actuates the emigrant is labour and the wife is of little use in the labour 
market except as a drain on the hard-earned money. The prospects of labour 
are also uncertain and hazy at the time of starting from home which further 
stand in the way of taking women along with. The house-wife has moreover to 
superintend the house during the absence of her companion and cannot be torn 
away from the village. 

108- Religion and Migration. — In the absence of accurate statistics of 
emigrants by religion it is only possible to hazard a guess in this matter. 
Nevertheless it is true that the emigrants from the Frontier Districts and the 
Kashmir Province are in the main Muslims while emigrants from the Jammu 
Province are generally Hindus excepting Mirpur district where Muslims 
preponderate among emigrants. 

The immigrants are generally Hindu and Sikh traders from India who 
penetrate right upto Central Asia in pursuit of their aim. 

109, Overseas Migration.— The immigrants from overseas countries are 

very few being 183 from Europe, 9 from 
Africa, 12 from America and 17 from 
Australasia, making a total of 221 out of 
which 93 are males and 128 females. 
The marginal statement assigns them to 
their countries of birth. They are mainly 
congregated in Srinagar city where they 
carry on trade and missionary work. 
Those in service are also to be found 
either in Jammu or Srinagar city. The 
Canadians are generally found in Poonch 
where a Presbyterian Mission has only of 
late been started. 

The missions indeed extend to as far 
as Leh where a Moravian Mission exists. 
In the Jammu city and in Kathua dis- 
trict also missions exist. In Srinagar city 
a hospital and school are conducted by 
the mission. 

The excess of females over males in 
the case of immigrants of nearly every 
nationality bespeaks of the liberty that 
Women enjoy in the West and their 
venturesome spirit. In the race of life 
women do not like to keep behind. They 
rather prefer to walk, not abreast, but 
ahead. The modern times have given an 
additional fillip to this tendency and the 
figures speak eloquently of the results. 


Immigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Europh. 

Uiiitccl Kingdom and Ireland 

64 

82 

Austria 


1 

C/.e' hosloPaiiia 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

• • « • 

Denmark . . | 

2 

1 

Fran<'e 

1 

1 

Germany . • i 

2 

2 

( irpcce . ■ , 

s 

1 

I 

* » • • 

1 

Italy . . 1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Portugal 

« • • • 

1 

Rnssian Union . . 

2 

1 

Spain 

• * • • 

2 

Switzorlan I 

2 

2 

Unspecified 

7 

« • • « 

Arrica. 



Cape Colony 

1 

1 

East Africa (Province) . . 

■ • • « 

1 

Unspecified 

a • s • 

6 

America. 



Canada 

3 

7 

United Stales 

1 

1 

Australasia. 



Australia 

3 

0 

Newzcaland 

a • » * 

3 

Tasmania •• 

• • • a 

2 
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. The emigrants from State to overseas as intimated by the Census 
Commissioner for India are given in the 

margin. They are mostly students and 
traders who have proceeded to foreign 
countries to prosecute studies or carry on 
trade. Their number is, however, neg- 
ligible and a marked feature of the 
statistics is the absence of females which 
again shows the pronounced difference 
between the East and the West, the 

females of the East being shy and not so venturesome as their sisters of 
the West. 


EinaBANT^. 

Male. 

FemaJ. 

• 

UoDgkon; ... 

12 


Morth Burnco . . 

I 

• • « a 

Scotland . . 

14 

i 

» • • • 1 


110. Why do people move at all?— It is pertinent to ask this question 
in this chapter confined to movement. It is impossible to imagine of a stagnant 
humanity. The very laws of nature require some sort of movement and co- 
operation between different parts of a country and between different countries. 
Migration, though not of a particular kind, is thus a necessity of human exis- 
tence and a very wholesome factor in adding to the material, moral and 
cultural Wealth of the world. Man, however, moves according to certain laws. 
His movements are not motiveless like a lunatic’s. Some of the important 

motives that stimulate movement of the people may be briefly laid down as 
below : — 


(a) Economic Pressure —\V\\en the population of a country outgrows 
its normal food supply the surplus population has of necessity to seek fresh 
lands for its means of subsistence. Such oscillations may be periodic or per- 
manent The people of Baltistan are a case in point. The agricultural land 
in Baltistan is exceedingly limited and cannot support the population, a part 
Of which emigrates to British India and as soon as it has earned sufficient 
money to last for a year or so, returns home. When the pinch of necessity 
is again felt a fresh journey to the plains is undertaken. 

(*) Migration may also be induced by superior attractions of liveli- 
hood m a locality. This sort of migration may also be periodic, semi-perma- 
nent or permanent. ^ 


European traders in Kashmir and Indian traders in 
the far Frontier Districts are apposite examples of this kind. They find it 
more profitable to trade in State goods than the ordinary trade that engages 
their countrymen at home. In the case of the European trader the addition- 
T a of climate also counts. A class of traders moves annually to 

Ladakh where they transact business during the trade season and return home 
to repeat their venture next year. 


(c) Religious persecution may force people to leave their land of birth 
and migrate to some other place. ^ 

{d) Wars, invasions and maladministration may propel an pxnrl.ic 
rom a country. The Rajputs as stated in the historical noticT migrated Sm 
India to the State as a result of the invasion of Mohammed of Ghor Thic 

of motive has no weight m the movement of populatfon at tL prelent 


Expansion of trade and love of colonisation act as stimuli to miar^ 

tion. The advent of the Europeans in India was the rp^:tilf r.f tu 

The conquest of Kashmir by Maharaja Raniit Sin^^h anH rl! ^ 

Ladakh and Baltistan etc. by Maharaja Gulab Singh were^the^dir2r^r°" 
of their love of territorial expansion. ^ ^ direct out-come 


(/) Migration may he for educative 'burSoses o 
countries travel is considered a necessary part of educati. 
travel is necessary to give a finishing tLch to educatic 


In the civilized 
Indeed extensive 
In the State we 
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find outside students joining the colleges and schoals because of lower scale- 

of fees and cheaper living. While State students go to far off countries to 
acquire necessary training. 

Archaeologists, Geologists and Scientists and others of their km also- 
fall under this heading. 

(g) Social amenities lead to reciprocal migration. The custom of 
finding brides in a village other than one’s own among the Hindus furnishes 
an illustration of this type of migration. 

Such movements are usually casual or permanent, casual when people- 
gather to attend a social function like marriage and return home when it is- 
over; permanent for the bride who relinquishes her claim to her maternal 
home and enters the family of her bridegroom permanently. 

(A) Travel for climatic reasons and purposes of health. Such move- 
ments are only casual and temporary. The vast number of immigrants who- 
flock to Kashmir in summer to escape from the scorching heat of the plains 

and are seen for a short period, belong to this type. They disappear as soon' 
as winter sets in. 
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SUBSIDIARY III. 

Migration between Natural Divisions (actual figures) 

COMPARED with 1921. 


Natural Division in which born 


Nctmdkr bndmeratbd (OOO’s omitted) in Natural Division. 


Entire 

State. 


I— The 
Sub-mon> 
tanc and 
Semi- 
mountain- 
oua Tract, 


II— The 
Outer 
HilJa. 


Ill— The IV— The 

Jammu 

Province. 

(Kashmir (frontier 
Province). | Districts). 


Kashmir State 


ri93i 

LI921 


I. Sub-montane and Semi- 

mountainous Tract .. ] jg 2 l 


11. The Outer Hills 


1921 

1931 


1921 


Jarnmu Province 


-t 


ri93i 


1921 


III. The Jhelutn Valley (Kualiinir 

Province) .. 

IV. The Indus Valley (Frontier f ^^^1 

Bi.tricta) .. S 


3,582 
3,198 
087 
601 
1,047 
980 
1,734 
1,587 
1.503 
1.398 , 


285 


211 


687 

601 


640 


584 


054 


COO 


1,047 

986 


1,020 

902 

1.072 


979 


1,734 

1,587 


086 


000 

1.040 

980 

1,726 

1,580 


1.563 

1,398 


1,553 

1,391 


286 

211 


284 

210 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between the State and other parts of India 


Province or State. 


Immiorant.s to kashmir 
State. 


Emigrants from Ka.shmir 
State, 


Excess ( + ) or 
Deficiency ( — ) 
OF immigrants 
jovKR emigrants. 


1931. 


1921. 


V'ari • 
ation. 


1931. 


1921. 


Vari- 

ation. 


1931. 1921. 


Total India 

Total Proi’inces 
Ajraerc-iMervvnra 
As^am 

Andamans and Nicobars 
Bchar and Orissa 
Baluchistan 
Bengal 

Bombay (District? and 
States) 


•61.189 61,561 - 


60,903 


in 


105 


199 160 

(180-Hly) (140-j-lO) 


Burma 29 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 45 

• Includes 127 India UnspcciOed 


372 ! 94.448 


61,368 —465 94,071 


+5 


—9 


— 1 


+ 6 


+49 


+ 21 
+ 15 


104 


2,081 


209 


84,245 +10,203 - 

83,865 10,206 

208 —104 
46 —22 

2 +12 

.304 —272 

2.229 -148 - 


109 


1.302 714 

(1,250+ (085+29) 
52) 


127 

273 


140 

197 


+40 


33,259-22,684 

33,168 - 22,497 
—98 —197 

-17 -44 

— 14 —2 

—09 —332 

■1,988 —2.136 
-98 -64 


+ 588 -1,103 —664 


—22 


—98 — 141 


+ 76 —228 —167 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— co>/drf. 

Migration between the State and other parts of India. 


Province or ,St:ile. 

I iMAIKtRANTS TO KA'-llMIR 

St.vtk. 

1 — 

1 

E.MrOU.ANTS FROM KASHMIR 

State. 

Excess ( + ) or 
Deficieitcy ( — ) 

OF IMHIORAMTS 
OVER EMIORAKTS. 


; io:n. 

1 

1 

1 

1 1021. 

1 

Vaii- 

olioD. 

1 

1031. 

1021. 

Vari- 

ation. 

1931. 

1921. 

1 

2 

! 3 

4 

1 5 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ucllii 

1 N3 

1 

141 

—01 

470 

185 

+ 285 

—387 

-41 

.Madras 

1 

34 

1 

— 1 

• • « • 

33 

—33 

+ 33 

+ 1 

N. W. J'Vontior Provinor 
( IHstriets and S(aU*s) 

1 

0.472 
(0,384 -f- 
88) 

I 

7.738 

1 

1 

— 1.200 

8,203 

3,006 

+ 5,257 

— 1,701 

+ 4,732 

Punjab ( Disfrictsi and states^ 

03,034 

(o2.300f 

008) 

52,403 
(51.832 f- 
1 03 1 ) ' 

+ 571 ; 

70.G01 

75,150 
(71,772 + 
3..387) 

+4.532 

-2G,C57 

—22,690 

r. P. of Agra and Ondh 
( Di.sl riels ai\d Stales) 

( 

70S 
(ToO -l- {)) 

557 

(o51-h0) 

+ 211 

1 

1,421 

1,404 

{ 1,305+39) 

1 + 17 

—053 

—847 

Tftt'il Stnlr.H ,, 

l‘)U 

173 

—If 

377 

1 

3 So 

1 

: —3 

—218 

« « • • 

liaroda State 

22 

0 

+ 16 

28 

C 

+ 22 

— C 

• • • « 

Cc'rjtral In<Iia Agency 

11 i 

u 

1 1 

• • ♦ • 

100 

40 

+ 120 

— 140 

—29 

Cochin 

1 

• • « • 

1 1 
— 1 

• • • • 

1 

1 

• • • • 

-I 

—1 

Gwalior 

22 

23 

— I 

30 

34 

+ 5 1 

— 17 

— 11 

Hyderabad Slate .. | 

f 

10 i 

1 

7 

\ 

-hi 2 

42 

12 

+ 30 

—23 

—6 

Mysore Stale . . ' 

2 

1 

* 

.... j 

73 

li>l 

—81 

—71 

—162 

I’ajinitana Aironc\- 

l>4 

113 

—40 

34 

1 33 

—09 

+ 30 

—20 

Travancore 

• • • • 

1 

« * ♦ » 

' . • . 

• • • • 

.... 

• » • • 

• * • • 

• • • * 

l•oaand i•'^enf■h I’rn^sslons 

17 

1 

10 ' 

i 

i I 

• • » • 

■ • • • 

1 

• • • • 

+ 17 

+ io 

Sikkim Stale 

2 i 

• 

\ 

• m 4 , \ 

• 

-h2 

• • « • 

• V • • 

m 4 • » 

+ 2 

• • • • 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGE. 

111. Statistical Reference. The two Imperial Tables concerned with 
the age statistics of the population are Table VII and VIII. The Table VII 
presents in one place the combined statistics of age, sex and civil condition 
which in the Report Volume form the subject of three separate chapters. 
This table is divided into three parts— Part I shows the age distribution for 
the entire State as well as for the three provinces constituting it, Part II ex- 
hibits the statistics by districts and Part III gives the details for the two 
cities of Jammu and Srinagar. The volume of this table is somewhat larger 
than that of its predecessor because at the current Census the statistics of age 
sex and civil condition have been collected for first time in the Frontier Illaqas 
which hithertofore were enumerated on a special brief form. The Imperial 
Table VIII shows these statistics for some of the selected castes and will also 

be discussed m this chapter. At the end of this chapter will be found the 
following subsidiary tables : — 


Subsidiary Table I— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State 

and each natural division. 

„ „ II Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 

" " HI -Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes. 

M „ IV- Proportion of children under 14 and of persons 

over 43 to those aged 14-43 in certain castes ; also 
of married females aged 14-43 per 100 females. 

» V — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 

- 60 and over to those aged 15-40; also of married 

females aged 15-40 per ICO females. 

» » V {a ) — Proportion in certain religions of children under 10 

and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15- 

40; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 
females. 




II 


II 


II 


VI — Variation in population at certain age-periods. 
VII — Showing longevity of population above 70. 


112 Instructions to the Enumerators. — Instructions were myen to enter 
m column 7 of the schedule the age of each person as it was or will bron 
the birthday nearest to the date of enumeration i. e., to the nearest number 

years. It was clearly laid down that only complete years should be recorded 

months or fractions of years being omitted. The age of children beiol 
SIX months was to be entered as zero and of those above six months Is one vear 
I the age stated appeared manifestly absurd, the enumerator was -iven the 
discretion to amend it. The instructions issued at the current Census var eH 
from those issued at the 1921 Census in the respect that while in IQ^Whe 
number of years completed on the Census night was to be entered and 
months whatever their number, were to be omitted fror^ cakuStions arl^^ 

thaTsTx n but ’if more 

hrenumSr^eTr “"k “ ^e added to the age of 

and S mTrt ^ the date of enumeration was 25 years 

rmonlh recorded as 25 years only, but if he was 25 vears 

7 months the enumerator recorded him as 26 years old in the agfcokL ^ 
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113. Accuracy of the Age-relurn.— Of all the questions asked for the 
purpose of filling in the Census Schedules, that pertaining to age is generally 
attended wUh dubious results. The ordinary villager who has received practi- 
cally no education is not only ignorant of his actual age but on account of 
traditional reticence he would not give away his correct age to any outsider even 
if he knew it. There is a tendency to declare a higher age than he has actually 
reached. The timely issue of printed circulars and verbal instructions to the 
Census agency enjoining upon them the necessity of exercising a strict and 
careful check on the entries of age column went a long way in securing a reliable 
return of age but still the mistakes which are inherent to this enquiry may have 
played their part though to a smaller extent. It is accordingly not possible to 
assert that the returns of age have reached the ideal accuracy which must needs 
elude the grasp of many a Census till the percentage of literacy of the rural 
population is considerably increased and the wholesome effects of widespread 
education and enlightenment have broken the weakening cords of superstition and 
traditional reticence of the masses who at present do not fully realise the value 
of the Census statistics. The principal causes responsible for inaccuracy of the 
age-return have already received sufficient comment in the previous Census 
Reports but to enable the reader to correctly appraise the figures it is essential to 
review them briefly here also. 

1. An average person shows a special preference for stating his age in 
numbers which end in zero or which are multiples of 5 and it is rare that he states 
the intervening numbers unless he is challenged or persistently interrogated. 
There is a further preference for even over odd numbers. 

2. No accute distinction is made in their minds by people in giving the 
ages of children ; and children from two months upto two years or over may be 
inadvertently clubbed together in the category of 0-1 age-period. 

3- Amongst the Hindu parents there is a strong proclivity to understate 
the age of unmarried girls for fear of social obloquy, while on the other hand there 
is some overstatement in the ages of young boys who are pushed into premature 
manhood. 

4. In middle-life, the understatement is greater in case of males than the 
females since amidst the former there is a large number of bachelors or widowers 
who can best promote their object of securing wives by appearing of a younger age 
while the latter who are generally married do not stand to gain much by the lie. 

5. The tendency so marked amongst the Western women to understate 
their age, does not find much favour among the Indian women who on account of 
social restrictions such as Purdah system etc., have little chance to move out in 
society and consequently feel little temptation towards understatement. 

6. The tendency to materially exaggerate their age amongst the old 
people is very common in India and any old man after he has crossed eighty 
IS apt to declare himself a centenarian, and it is not unoften that to inspire 
belief in others he relates old incidents which he proudly states as having occur- 
ed and been seen by him when he was a boy. 

7. Another element of error is introduced by the fact that the enume- 
rator has to make enquiries from the head of the family who has to answer ques- 
tions not only for himself but also for dependent residents. He might remember 
with somewhat exactness the ages of his sons but the ages of women who 
observe purdah can only be roughly declared by him and it should be no sur- 
prise if sometimes the error of 5 years or even a decade creeps in. 

The inaccuracies due to the above factors were partly guarded against by 
previous training of the enumerators and the vigilance of the checking staff, and 
partly by adjustment effected in the statistics by subjecting the crude figures 
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to a smoothening process with the help of mathematical formulae. These ad- 
justments were effected in the Tabulation Offices and the Imperial Table VII 
as now printed presents the smoothed age figures instead of the crude figures 
used in the 1921 table. The smoothening process was predominantly intended 
for elimination of errors arising by the almost universal preference of the rural 
or illiterate population for ages ending in zero or multiples of 5 over all others 
The prescribed formula was printed in Part II of the Imperial Census Code 1931* 
copies whereof were supplied before hand by the Census Commissioner for India 
to all the Provinces and States, and consequently the smoothed age statistics 

may be taken to represent a greater degree of accuracy than could hitherto be 
possible. 


114. The subjoined table shows the age constitution of the entire State 
population by quinary groups as also the age constitution for the same groups bv 
sexes for the 1921 and 1931 Censuses. & P y 


« 

a 

o 


Age 


Population in 1921. 


Population in 1931, 


9' 


Persons. 

.Males. 

Fcoialee. 

» 

Persons. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 4 

1 

i 5 

1 

6 


1 Total 

1 

• • 

3.25C.527 

^ 1.724.581 

I 

1 

1.531.946 

) 

3.646,243 


1 O-I 

• • 

104,549 

^ 52,983 

51.566 

1 

115,930 


1 I 0 

' “ 

• . 

64,418 

1 32,656 

1 31.762 

118,293 


i 2— .3 

• • 

89.842 

1 

1 

44,890 

44.952 

117,890 


i 3-4 

« . 

112.417 

56.701 

1 65.716 

1 

1 15,806 


\ 

• • 

102, 145 

' 61.847 

i 50,298 

n 1.623 

1 

' Total 0-5 

. . 

473,371 

239.077 

1 

1 

: 234.294 

579.542 

4 

0 — 10 

• 4 

495.012 ! 

259,241 

1 236.671 

469.120 

C 

c 

10-16 

. « 

373,886 

208,565 

165,321 

420,988 

•> 

O' 

16—20 

• * 

275,990 

143,653 

132,337 

3.50,507 

4 

20-26 

• • 

206.897 

127.531 

139,366 

364,687 


26—30 

« * 

272.122 

137.026 

135,096 

323.912 i 

- 

30-35 

• » 

260.201 

i 

143.519 

122,682 

1 

287.168 i 


35—40 

• • 

175,698 

98.094 

77,004 

215,654 


40—45 

• • 

181,807 

95.869 

85,938 

164.794 

i 

45—50 

• • 

97.810 

55.594 

1 

42,216 

127,624 

1 

60—56 

« « 

134.701 

76.074 

59.627 

101.362 

» 

65—60 

* • 1 

« 

41.776 

25.721 

16.055 

76,945 

1 

1 

00—65 

• • 

103.134 

58.138 

44,996 

64.378 

1 

65—70 

1 

# # 

% 

1 

19,770 

12.079 

7.700 

31.348 

— 

70 & over* 1 

80.543 

44.900 

35,643 

58..326 



and thereafter eLh succeeding group'^has i^delreas'^^'"^ the largest population 
longing to it till we reach the grfup 20 S whtr.t, ® be- 

.ts predecessor 15-20 grou^ The ^reasin/ terH ^ °ver 

■t^elf regularly in each of the speeding aee erol r continues to show 

group 70 and over', which of course is^nofa 5 year 

above seventy clubbed together under it and bat has all ages 

'-h gu,nary groups. A^tudy 
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at the 1921 Census shows that this regular order of descent as we rise in age- 
groups is not visible in the last Census figures and groups 25-30, 50-55, 60-65, 
and 70 and over, all contain a larger population than their preceding groups. 
The regularity of the current Census age-returns is to a large measure due to 
the adjustment carried out in the figures of age-groups. The diagram facing this 
page shows graphically the constitution of the population at each of the quinary 
age-periods by sexes and it will be observed that save for a slight rise at 20-25 
group all the black lines representing the population of 1931 at various age- 
periods become smaller in length as we proceed towards higher age-periods till 
65-70 after which a slight rise is again registered. The diagram of the 1921 
Census will at once disclose that there is no such regularity of fall and there are 
four lines which interrupt the regular descent by being longer than their preced- 
ing lines. 

The subjoined table demonstrates the age constitution of the population 
of the State by natural divisions for the 1931 Census. 

Age distribution by 10,000 of each sex in the State by 

Natural Divisions. 



! 

; ■^t'BMONTASK. 

Outer Hili.s. 

1 

J»£LUH Valley. 

IlCDUS Vallkt. 

Aire. 

Males. 

Temnles. 

1 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

0— ■> 

1.4&7 

1 

1 

1.077 

1,283 1 

i 

1.712 

1.509 

1.704 

1.409 

1,598 

5 — in . . ' 

! 1 .204 ■ 

1 

1. 2.37 

1 

1.322 ! 

1.240 

1,327 

1,204 

1.205 

1,199 

in— 15 

1 1.177 

1 

1.1.54 

1,228 

1 1.I2S 

1,215 

1,178 

1.154 

1,050 

15 — 20 

1117 

007 ' 

i 903 

1 .022 

04S 

l.«>59 

857 

869 


3.10."» 

\ 

3.074 

3.004 

i 3.243 

3,392 

3.132 

3,202 

3.320 

40— (•,() 

1,514 

1.307 

1 

1.308 

1 

1 

1..509 

1 

1.2G1 

1 

l.(;G8 

1.48.5 

1,410 

no A: orer 

.500 

409 ! 

1 

1 

502 ! 

1 

440 

34 8 

2<’.7 

4 

508 

550 

M ftm mj'' 

:io 

•JS 

i 

1 

1 

» • ■ • 

1 

26- 

2-5 1 

1 

« » 4 ft 

♦ • # « 


Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter shows the age distribution of 
10,000 of each sex in the State for the four consecutive Censuses and changes in 
the composition of population at any quinary group can be easily seen by a 
reference thereto. The characterisLic feature of the Indian population is that it 
has great preponderance of children in the 0-5 group and a small proportion of 
old men in the quinary age-group beyond 60 as compared to Western countries. 
The truth of this statement is established by the Subsidiary Table I, which shows 
that out of every 1,000 males the group 0-5 possesses 150 males and the group 
60 and over has only 45 males while in England and Wales at the 1921 Census 
for every 1,000 of each sex there were recorded 93 males in the age-group 0-5 
and 85 males in the age-group 60 and over. 

Now turning our attention towards the age constitution of the internal 
natural divisions it will be seen from the above table which shows the age 
distribution for 10,000 of each sex, that in the group 0-5 the Jhelum ViiHey takes 
the lead for the males while the Outer Hills Division has got the largest number 
of females in this group. F'urthcr in each of the four divisions there is a general 
preponderance of girls over boys in this group. As we rise to higher groups it 
seems that the Jhelmu Valley retains its supermacy as regards males in each of 
the subsequent age-groups 5-10, 15-20 and 20-40 although in the group 10-15 it 
is beaten by the Outer Hills by an increase of 13 males. After the group 20-40 
as old-age groups approach the field is taken away by the Sub-montane Division 
which shows the largest proportion of males in the age-groups 40-60 and 60 and 
over; and the second position for these groups being won by the Indus Valley 
which is followed by the Outer Hills, the Jlielum Valley standing last in this 
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respect. The preponderance of the population in the 0-5 group points to the 
higher birth-rate due to the larger fecundity of the Kashmir population which 
breeds much faster, and the thinning away of population in the old-age groups 
may partially be due to the severity of climate with which the older pople are 
ill-equipped to cope on account of poverty. Figures of the 1921 Census for these 
age-groups lend complete support to the conclusions deduced above although no 
such results have been mentioned in the last report which shows that this aspect 
of the statistics did not receive much attention. 

In the last report, however, a novel feature of age-return which was 
contrary to the natural law of age distribution in a progressive population was 
prominently brought to light. Persons aged 5-10 in each sex were generally 
found to outnumber those aged 0-5 in the State as well as in the provinces of 
Jammu and Kashmir and this excess was equally demonstrated in the figures of 
1911 and 1901 Censuses. The reason for this abnormality was sought in the 
inaccuracies in the statements of age especially the inclusion of persons who 
have completed their fourth year, but not the fifth, in the 5-10 group instead of 
0-5. Amongst the girls the tendency of parents to understate the age of their 
unmarried daughters was held to be responsible for inflation of group 5-10. 

At the present Census, however, the 0-5 group has unlike past Censuses 

beaten the 5-10 group both in the entire State as well as in each of the three 

constituent provinces and has thus re-established the shaking veracity of the 

natural law of age distribution. This affords an indirect proof of the fact that 

age-return of the current Census is far more accurate than that of the precedin^r 

ones which is due to the instructions this time being more certain and definite 

check more immediate and careful, and the decade healthy and prosperous’ 

Above all the adjustment of age-groups effected for the first time eliminated to 

a great extent the errors due to natural preference of the enumerated for certain 
digits. 


Age-returns.— As regards the variation of population 
at the principal age-groups during this decennium a reference is invitecl to the 
following table which shows the percentage variation for the State and the 


State or Province. 

VarialioH in population 1021-1931. 

.Alt ages. 

0—10 

1 

1 10—15 

> 

l5~4i) 

0 

1 

© 

1 

■ 00 & over. 

t 

Jammu Province 

1 

9-n , 

7-5 , 

111 

20-3 ; 

! 

—■03 

1 

~-Il-5 

Kashmir „ 1 

11-5 

4-9 : 

1 

15-9 

20-3 

1 

2-7 

i —241 

Froatior Districts 

36-0 

1 

39-0 

38-9 

430 

33-8 

—7-5 

Whole State 

* « ^ 

11-9 

8-2 

150 

22-9 

3*2 

—24-0 

■ 

— 


Subsidiary Table VI records similar data for the past Censuses and is 
very useful for comparative study. The variation per cent, for the State n 
ages comes to 1T9 against 5’1 per cent, of 1921 and 8’6 of 1911 whirl, h 

Result ‘^o^f Sn . 17 . int 10^ “rp^ Int iTlol?- 

SSnS ^ndreV" ^ per’ cent 


cent it^*^ increases in Jammu, Kashmir and Frontier Districts have been 9-0 oer 

“El; “z"' s-r- 

age decrease in the old-age group is the highesltn KLhmirProvincetthich'mTght' 
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be due to several visitations of Cholera and to the diseases like Pneumonia to 
which the old age easily succumbs on account of low vitality, while in Jammu 
plague, fevers and scarcity conditions in some districts might be held responsible 
for thinning this age-group. 

The excess of emigrants over immigrants in the closing decade amounted 
to 30,252. As the population which emigrates to other countries in search of 
service, trade and labour naturally consists of able-bodied youths, their absence 
from homes reduces the proportion of the middle-aged and raises that of children 
and old persons. On this basis it was presumed at the last Census that compara- 
tively large proportion of persons in the later age-groups in the State especially 
in the Jammu Province was in part the result of a large increase in the number 
of emigrants. 


116. Age distribution by Religion. —The age distribution for each of the 
main four religions of the State is given in Subsidiary Table II which records the 
iigures for 10,000 of each sex. For facilities of comparison following table 
showing age distribution by few important age-groups for the 1921 and 1931 

Censuses per 100 males only whose age-return is generally more reliable will be 
helpful : — 


Koligion. 


Hindu 




Sikb 




Year. 

f 

0— .'5 

5-15 

15—40 

40—60 

CO & over. 

/ 

192! 

11 

24 

39 

18 

8 

1 

1931 

13 

23 

1 

40 

18 

j 6 

r 

1 92 1 

15 

I 28 

37 

14 

1 * 

\ 

1 9.3 1 

15 

25 

42 

13 1 

1 

1 4 

1 

!/ 

1921 1 

' 15 

29 

3(i 

1 

14 1 

1 

' 6 

' L 

1931 

18 ! 

27 

38 

13 

4 

V 

1921 ! 

9 

19 1 

41 ! 

21 

10 

\ 



1 




1 

■ L 

1931 1 

1 

11 

20 

38 

21 

10 


The above Iigures reveal a close correspondence between the Muslims and 
Sikhs both of whom have a large proportion of population in the earlier age- 
groups i. e., 0-5 and 5-15 while the old-age groups 40-60 and 60 and over possess 
a smaller proportion. The Hindus on the contrary have a comparatively smaller 
proportion in the age-groups 0-5 and 5-15, while the proportion of the Budhists 
for these groups is still smaller. As regards the age-grou|>s 40-60 and 60 and over 
the Budhists out-number the proportion of [ lindus and both of these show a con- 
siderable excess over the Muslims and Sikhs. I^egarding the middle-age group 
15-40, the Muslims lead with 42 per cent, and are followed by Hindus with 40 
per cent, next to whom come the Sikhs and the Budhists with 38 per cent. The 
progress since the last decennium shows that tlie healthy conditions of the decade 
have enabled the Hindus to increase their proportion in the 0-5 group from 11 per 
cent, to 13 per cent. While the Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus hav^e each gained by 
5 per cent., 2 per cent, and 1 per cent, respectively in the group 15-40, the 
Budhists have lost by 3. It would be interesting to follow this item of analysis at 
the next Census and build proper conclusions as to the non-progressive nature of 
the age constitution of the Budhists. 


117. Distribution by Caste. — The Subsidiary Table III gives the age 
composition for certain selected castes per 1,000 of each sex and it appears that 
among the Hindus the proportion per mille of male children aged 0-5 is the 
highest amongst Jats (194) who are followed by Chamars (190), Brahmans 
(174), Khatris (170), Megh (165), Arora (159) and Kashmiri Pandits occupying 
the lowest position as at the last Census with a proportion of 150 per thousand. 
Female children preponderate among Chamars (212) and Jats (208) and are the 
lowest in proportion amongst the Kashmiri Pandits. Amongst the Muslims in 
the groups 0-5 of male children Rajputs retain their first position with a 
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proportion of (216) and are followed by Brukpa (215)— a nnixture of Ladakhi 
and Dard race, and then come Gujjar (214), Balti (210), Kashmiri Muslims 
(188) and Arain (186) bring up the rear. 

The proportion of females aged 44 and over varies from 150 to 177 
amongst the Hindus and 93 to 170 in case of Muslims. The present age con- 
stitution lends material support to the view held at previous Censuses that 
procreation in the uppper (advanced) classes takes place at a slower rate than 
amongst the lower strata thus supporting the well-known economic principal 
that advancement in education, arts and crafts resulting in improvement in the 
standard of living of the population goes a great way to reducing birth-rate. 
Amongst the poor who see no prospect of escape from miseries multiplication 
takes place without thought of the future, thus increasing the birth-rate, and this 
very multiplication shuts the door to hope. 

118. The Age Pyramid. — The Subsidiary Table I gives the age distribu- 
tion for 10,000 of each sex for the last four Censuses and comparisons can be easily 
made regarding variation in respect to any particular age-period. The diagram 

facing this page shows the age pyramid by the quinquennial groups and it will 

be evident that from the age-returns of the Census it has been possible to construct 
a very regular age pyramid. Commencing with the group 0-5 at the base there 
is a gradual and systematic shortening of the rectangles as we rise in groups save 
for a slight deviation at the age-group 20-25 where the increase is too r,ominal to 
detract from the diagram its pyramidical character. Then there is a second 
bulging out of the rectangle at the top which is a necessary feature of the diagram 
since the last group is not a 5 year age-group in which case the rectangle would 
have been smaller than the rectangle of 65-70 group but contains the persons of 
all ages above seventy. 


A comparison with the figures of 1921 will show that if a pyramid was 
constructed therefrom we would have got bulging out of rectangles at no less 
than 5 places both on the male and female side and the resulting figure would 
have borne no resemblance to a pyramid. The age-group” 25-30, 30-35 
50-55, 60-65 and 70 and over on the male side and groups 20-25 40-45, 50-55* 
60-65 and 70 and over on the female side would have proved great obstacles in 
the construction of the age pyramid. 


119. Mean Age.— The mean age of a population denotes only the 
average age of the persons who were alive on the date of Census and should 
not be confused with average expectation of life. It does not coincide with the 

mean duration of life and consequently the phrase ‘mean age’ by itself does not 

serve any useful purpose but its chief utility lies in respect of the questions 
which it suggests and in offering a standard of comparison for figures of different 
Censuses. Since the characteristic errors of the age-returns springing either 
from Ignorance or from wilful mis-statements of the enumerated have now become 
a common feature of each Census, it may be presumed that much error is 
automatically eliminated where the comparison of figures of different Censuses 
IS undertaken, and consequently the calculations of mean age of the pooulation 
at different Censuses provide a suitable standard for purposes of comnarison 
Again, since the mean age refers only to the average age of the enumerateH 
population, the conclusion that in a growing population like ours with a lar^e 
proportion of children, the mean age of the living will be less than in a decadem 
population where the children are relatively few in number, 

120. Method of calculation.- Although apparently the working out of 

the mean age would at first sight appear a simple task yet in actual practice 
^aborate process of arithematic is needed to deduce the necessary resu ts 
The previous Census reports^ of the State do contain the mean ages for different' 
provinces and religions etc., but as regards the method of their working the renorK 
are quite silent. The only method which had been in vogue in orevions ‘ 

was that described on page 390 of the administrative volume oAhe India CenT^ 
Report 1901 according to which the mean age of the population hv cev S ? 
»„ditio„ can be obaincd by finding ,h. io.ll nn^ber^^r.r , "yTh'i 
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aggregate population of concerned sex or civil condition and then dividing (the 
total years lived) by (the total population). The determination of the total 
years lived requires the determination of the total number of persons living 
at the close of each age-period. The sum of these totals (total of persons 
living at the close of 5 year, 10 year, 15 year etc. periods) multiplied by 5 
the difference of age divisions, and raised by 2i times, the number of persons 
of that sex or civil condition, gives the number of years lived. The mean age is 
then obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persons living. 

Applying the above method to the present age-returns of the entire 
male population of the State the resulting mean age of males for the entire State 
comes to 23-6 years while according to the second method which has been 
adopted at this Census the mean age for males comes to 24 years. 

At the present Census a simpler method of determining mean age was 

adopted under instructions of the Census Commissioner for India ^ide his 

letter No. 24 Kept., dated the 21st of September 1931) which requiries the taking 

of a middle point in the quinary age-groups by dividing the number of groups 

by 2 and then multiplying the absolute figures of each age-group by the 

deviation number of that group from the middle group. The products should 

then be summed up separately (the minus and the plus products separately). 

The difference between these two totals should then be divided by the 

total of figures of all ages. The result of this division is then multiplied by 5 

the difference of years in the age-group, and the product is subtracted from the 

middle point of age taken and resultant figure gives the mean age. From the 

above account it is difficult to clearly comprehend the method and the following 

example will afford ample elucidation of the process which at first sight 
presents a complicated appearance: — ^ 


Age-groiif’s 

(class-intcrvjils). 

1 

.Mi(l-\aliies of Mio 
cluas-intervuls. 

I’creons ^fro<)uoncy 
distnljution)« 

Deviation from 
arbitrary value. 

Products (column 
3xcolumn 4). 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

1—5 

• « 

1 3 

f 

210 

— fi 

— 1,314 

(i-iu 

• « 

S 

175 

— 5 

— 876 

11 — 15 

• • 

13 

t;3 

— 4 

— 262 

Ki— 20 

• • 

1 JK 

j 374 

— 3 

— M22 

21—2.5 


i 23 

' 4. 295 

— 2 

— 8.690 

2r>— 30 

• • 

28 

i 

1 

1.731) 

1 

— 1 

— 1,739 

32—35 

• • 

33 

7 iO ^ 

1 

0 

(— 23,892) 

30—40 

1 

• » 

1 

3.S 

4t 4 

-h 1 

-f- 404 

4 1—45 

1 

« • 

43 i 

]H!> 

+ 2 

-1- 378 

40—50 

• « 

48 

1 

119 

+ 3 

+ 350 

51—55 

• • 

53 

•13 

+ 4 

+ 172 

5C— 00 

V • 

' 58 ; 

15 

-i- 5 

+ 75 

01—05 

“ ! 

03 

4 

H 6 

+ 42 

Total 

« • 

1 

1 

1 

8,442 


+ M88 


1,48H — 


• 1 w a 


• 1^404 ^ 
8,442* 


— 1*47* 


-- 1-47x5= —7*35 
33 — 7-35= 25 06 


At always be remembered that this gives the value in clnss intervals and must not be directly added 

to or eubtraoto i from the arbitrary value i. 31-35 in this ot>se unless tiie interval is also a unit. In the rrcBent 
illustration the cHss-inlerval is 5 units and accordingly the quotient is mullinJicd by 6 in order to obtain an 
answor in unite. ’ * ^ 
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According to the above method the mean ages for the whole State as well 
as for the provinces work 
out as shown in the margi- 
nal statement from which 
it will be observed that 
there has been a depletion 
in the mean ages since the 
last decade, which shows 
that the decade has been 
favourable to the birth and 
growth of children whose 
preponderance has reduc- 
ed the mean age. The 
smoothening of the age-groups at the current Census has also played some part 
in bringing about the disparity in the figures of the two Censuses. The absence 
of Influenza epidemic and the infrequent visitations of other epidemics and that 
too in a mild form are greatly responsible for these results. The results ofmean 
age by religion are given in the Subsidiary Table I to this chapter and the 

following extract will show the principal tendencies of the age statistics for the 
religions in the State. 


District or Prorinoe. 

Males. 

Fbuales. 

ig;fi 

1921 

' 1931 

1921 

State 

23-6 

25 

23 05 

24 

Jammu Province 

24- 05 

20 

24-0 

25 

Kashmir „ 

23*0 

24 

220 

23 

Frontier Districts 

26-3 

26 

1 

25*06 

27 


Hindu 

Muslim 

8ikh 

Budliist 


Religion and Sex. 

1931 

1921 

1911 

fMales 

J • ♦ • • 

26-8 

28 

27 

• • 1 

I'cmalos 

25-2 

27 

20 

fMales 

23-5 

25 

24 

* * 1 

( Females .... 

V • • • • * , 

22-5 

24 

22 

fMales 

• • > 

23-0 

25 

i 24 

fFemalet .. 

21-85 

23 : 

oo 





j 

• • ^ 

299 

31 

30 

1 Females 




V •• •• ^ ^ ^ ^ 

29 4 

32 

1 

30 

■ — 


The above shows that the mean age is the highest for the Budhists and lowest 
in the case of Sikhs and Muslims who show a close correspondence, the Hindus 
occupying the middle position which leads to the conclusion that the Budhists 
do not constitute a growing population and the proportion of children amongst 
them IS the lowest as compared to the Sikhs and Muslims, the growing nature 
of whose population is strongly corroborated by smaller mean age and conse 
quently greater proportion of children in the earlier age-groups. The Subsidiary 
table 11 substantiates the above conclusions as at a glance it will appear that the 
proportion of male children per 10,000 of each sex in the 0-5 group is 1 756 for 
Sikhs, 1,552 for Muslims, 1,316 for Hindus and only 1,035 for the Budhists 
1 he non-progressive character of Budhist population is also abundantly brought 
to light by the application of Sundburg theory as will be presently shown 


a Longevity.— The ages of the population in the Imperial Tables VII 

and VIII as also m the Subsidiary Tables are generally exhibited by quinary 
groups but after the group 65-70 instead of haying further quinary groups such 
as 70-75, 75-80 the general practice is to include all the ages aboye 70 into one 

which consequently the statistics of longevity 

which do not find a place in the prescribed tables are shown in ^ 

Table VII at the end of this chapten The figures Vow that there are 40 

persons of ages above 70. The maximum age record of the current Census is 

155 at which age 3 persons have been recorded (all in the Jammu Province 1 but 

this seems to be much exaggerated statement which only proves the abnormal 

tendency amongst the old people who have weak memories to inflate their 

fl ^ a f.„ a„5 ,h„„ „„i„7l.und,ed wS m co °Wh a'l 

they like to Wn the sympathy and reverScrof' t^^^Sbtudr 1^ Hcrsuc^h 
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persons are often-times bereft of senses of hearing and speech and the age is 
declared by other people who generally place it at a much higher figure than 
they have heard the man declaring himself. The figures in the table are therefore 
to be accepted with great reserve. Of the total number of persons above 70, 9,784 
are Hindus, 28,732 Muslims, 998 Budhists and 575 Sikhs. The tendency for a 
preference for the numbers ending in zero or 5 is remarkably visible from the 
longevity table where the number of persons returned under ages 75, 80, 85, 90 
95, 100, no, 120 and 125 are much higher than of those against the intervening 
ages. The total number of those aged 99 years is only 64 while the number of 
those aged exact 100 is 1,035 i. e., 10 times greater, which shows the strong 
aspiration of the old to score their century. 


122. Sundburg Types of Population. — In his address before the International 
Institute in 1899, the Sweedish Statistician Sundburg propounded his well-known 
theory as to the balance of population at different age-groups. According to 
him the number of persons aged 15-50 is generally about half of the total 
population, and the fluctuations usually take place in the higher or lower 
age-groups /. c., 0-15 and 50 and over. The changes take place in the constitu- 
tions of the young jicople below 15 and amongst the old /. e., above 50, while 

the middle-aged group between 15 and 
50 contains the usual half of the total 
number. Applying his theory to the State 
tile conclusion that it substantially holds 
good is self-evident as by the simple 
process of addition of age-groups 1 and 
3 We get 1,811,509 which closely appro- 
ximates to 1,834,736 of group 15-50 which 


Agf-jjroiip. ! 

1 

1 

Populalion. 

1. .\j'f-gronp 0 — 15 

2. 15-51) 

.'1. 50 and over 

1,478,C5(> 

1.834.730 

332.859 


contains about one-half of the population. 

Further the population is classed {(i) ProgressiA-e, if the 0-15 group 
contains about 40 per cent, [b) Stationary, if it ccuitains about 33 per cent, and 
(c) Regressive, if it has about 20 per cent. In the case of this State the 
0-15 group contains 40‘5 per cent, of the population which clearly proves that our 

population is fairly progressive. 
The marginal statement exhibits 
the effects of the extension of this 
theorx- to the j^rovinces from which 
it is ob\ ious that in all the three 
units the age-group 15-50 contains 
ap[)roxiniatcly half of the total 
population of the province con- 
CL-rned, although resemblance is 

, not as close as in the case of the 

wliole State. The Frontier Dis- 
tricts show a very great approach to 50 per cent, wliile divergence is slightly 
greater in the case of the two provinces Jammu and Kashmir. Still the population 
under group 15-50 does not exceed the half by more than 3 or 4 per cent, which 
is too small a deviation to refute the tlicorv enunciated above. 


1 

Provirioo. ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ago-groupfl 

1 4 

0— 1 5 

I.V -50 

1 

‘>0 iV fivrr.' 

Jnmmu Province 

1 1 

' 722.0IJ9 ' 

931.002 

IH4.470 ' 

1 Kaaliniir 

1.040 

1 812.1191 

1 

112.187, 

; frontier hi-itricts 

1 

1 1 i.tUl 

1 

1 io,74:{ 

1 

3(1.2110 1 


On the basis of this theory the stationary character of the Budhist 
population in the State can easily be established. The total population of the 
Budhists in the State is 38,724 of which group 0-15 contains 12,161 /. e., 31 per 
cent., group 15-50 contains 19,386 almost exact 50 per cent, and group 50 and 
over, containing the balance. The presence of 50 per cent, in 15-5o proves 
the Sundburg’s main theory while the proportion of 31 per cent, in the 0-15 age- 
group brings the population under the category of stationary and at the same 
time shows the regressive tendency; because for the category of stationary 
population 0-15 age-group should contain 33 per cent, of the population while 
in the present case the percentage is somewhat lower being only 31 per cent. 

123. Birth and Death-rates. — As already observed in the first chapter 
the vital statistics of the State possess very doubtful reliability and consequently 
no attempt has been made to work up birth and death-rates therefrom on 
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account of the great danger of their leading to erroneous conclusions which can 
by no means be justified by the statistics of the present Census. Fresh 
instructions regarding collection of vital statistics in the State have only this 
year been issued by the Director of Medical Services who has also prescribed 
an improved form for the purpose. It is hoped that both the Police and 
Medical Departments will be specially careful in the collection of these statistics 
and the Medical Department should be made responsible for working out the 
birth and death-rates at the end of each year for the whole State as well as for 
the provinces and districts comprising it. The Revenue Department should 
also co-operate by issuing instructions to the Revenue Officers to invariably 
check the birth and death registers during their inspection tours so that this 
valuable record is rescued from the errors and inaccuracies which invariably 
attend these data which have been characterized as unreliable at each succeeding 
Census. The Jagirs of Poonch and Chenani should also have more improved 
arrangement for the collection of reliable data about births and deaths. In 
view of the doubtful reliability of the vital statistics of the State, the Subsidiary 
Tables vii and viii dealing with birth and death-rates have been omitted at the 
persent Census as was done at the previous Censuses. It is hoped that with 
more reliable data it will be possible to prepare these tables with a greater degree 
of accuracy at the next Census. ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


AgI- i.MSTKIHUTlON Ol' 


10,000 OF EACH Sex in the State and each 
Natural Division. 
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Females. 

. Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

1 
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1 

3 

! '* 

j 

5 

0 

7 

8 
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Jammu and Kashmir Slate. 
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321 

\ . . ! 
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33;7 

320 

303 

318 
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301 
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202 i 

321 
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305 
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320 
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1.0 
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1 .703 
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1 0 1 , 
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* 
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!.147 
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1.077 
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1,062 

1,230 
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1»22 

1 1.0(10 
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870 

870 

833 

810 

.‘II .. ' 

042 

I. (05.7 

740 
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010 
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' 703 
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' d2.7 
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, . 1 
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1 ( 17 

1 37 
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120 

i»ii . . 1 
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70 
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f> 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Age distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each main Religion 


Age. 

1931. 

1 

Males. 

Fomales. 


Hindu— 



0— 5 

1 .3 1 0 

1.530 

0- 10 

1.155 

1,1.58 

10-15 

I.0S4 

( 

' 1,091 

15-20 
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985 

20—40 

3. 12C 
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60 and over 
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0-5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Age distribution of 1,000 of each Sex in Certain Castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those 

AGED 14-43 IN certain CASTES: ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 14-43 PER 

100 FKMALKS. 
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CHAPTER IV— AGE 


SUBSIDIARY 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those 


Proportion op ohilorsn both sms pkb 100. 
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TABLE V-A. 

AGED 15-40: ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 IN CERTAIN CASTES. 


PbOPOETION op PbBSONS over 60 PER 100 AGED 16- 40. 
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CHAPTER IV— AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 


Variation in Population at certain Age-periods. 


District and Natural 
Division. 
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+ 
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Notb. Figure? for Frontier rilaqas were not available in 1921, the percentage for the 
ia therefore abnormally high. 


Indus Valley 


table of longevity, 
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TABLE OF LONGEVITY— conc/J. 
Jammu and Kashmir Government Census ‘ 1931 '. 
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CHAPTER V 

(Part A). 

SEX. 

124. Reference fo Statistics. — The Imperial Table VII contains the 
statistics regarding sex distribution of the population for the entire State as well 
as for the different provinces and districts comprising it. Table VIII display 
the sex constitution for important castes and the five subsidiary tables appended 
to this chapter demonstrate the proportional figures by natural divisions, 
religions, age and special castes. 

The chapter has been divided into two parts. Part A is devoted to a 
general discussion of the figures of the imperial and subsidiary tables like the 
past Censuses, while Part B deals with the results of the special enquiry made 
at the current Census into the size and sex constitution of the families in which 
questions regarding fertility have also been studied in the light of the statistics 
colllected. 

125. Accuracy of the Return. — Column five of the schedule provided 
for the entry of sex and the instructions clearly enjoined upon the Census 
Agency to record the word male or female in this column. Eunuchs and 
hermaphrodites were to be returned as males. Definite instructions and inten- 
sive supervision yielded a reliable return of sex. In his report on the Census of 
India 1911 Sir Edward Gait has very ably refuted the imputations of certain 
European critics regarding the alleged imperfections of the sex-returns in 
India. Since the countries of the Western Europe (where the Census is presum- 
ably more accurate) exhibit a general excess of females over males these 
critics concluded that the opposite results shown by the sex statistics of Indian 
Censuses were due to the defective enumeration of females in India. This rash 
conclusion based upon the standard of Western Europe and the supposed 
extraordinary imperfections of the Indian Census of females has been shown 
to be untenable on the strength of sufficient grounds. The excess of males over 
females in India is accounted for on the ground that conditions here are not as 
favourable for females as in European countries. While in Europe boys and 
girls are equally cared for in India daughters are not wanted by their parents 
and consequently receive very little care in infancy. Infanticide and early 
marriage and child-bearing at an age when they are hardly fit for it expose them 
to further risks. The unskilful midwifery, over-work, and hard conditions of life 
in poor families are further responsible for increasing female mortality. 

Although it may be conceded that some reticence might have existed 
amidst the uneducated rural population against declaration of the exact numbef 
of females in the household but the fear of legal penalty for fraudulent suppres- 
sion of such information from the Census workers far outweighs the imaginary 
gain that might be secured by such omission. Moreover the time-old bias and 
prejudice against the Census enquiry has immensely weakened if not altogether 
vanished, and the neople now know full well that they do not stand to lose 
anything by disclosing the correct number of females. 

^he enumera^-or is usually appointed from amongst the residents 
of the concerned block and possesses sufficient knowledge of the families 
included in his block, no concealment of particulars of persons (whether male of 
female) is possible from him. All the aforesaid factors go to make the sex-return 
substantially accurate from Census to Census and the imputations of the Western 
that such a large proportion of females is omitted from entry in Census 
schedules that a preponderance of males is the inevitable result of the process 
IS too exaggerated and far-fetched conclusion. 


Moreover, the excess of females over males in Western Europe cannot be 
accepted as an eternal population law true for all countries, when certain 
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countries in Europe itself as also in Asia, Africa, and America offer a strong 
contradiction of this law by showing a higher record of males than females. 
The following proportion of females per 1,000 males in different countries has 
been worked out from the latest Census figures recorded in the statistical year- 
book of the League of Nations 1931-1932 (Geneva). 

The countries arranged on the left side of the marginal table all show 
an excess of males over 
females and consequently 
carry a strong refutation 
of the charge levelled 
against the Indian Census 
where excess of males is 
Wrongly imputed by these 
critics to the errors of 
omission. If these cou- 
ntries in spite of their 
having most up-to-date 
methods of taking Census 
and being sufficiently ad- 
vanced to over-ride the 
prejudice against female 
enumeration can still show 
a preponderance of males 
it can be safely concluded 
that the attempt of these critics to declare the results of Western Europe as ideal 
is futile and no Census law demanding a preponderance of females in all 
populations can be laid down. 


Femalea per 1,000 males. 


A. 



B. 


I, 

U. S. A. 

.. 976 

1. 

United Kingdom 

.. L086 

2. 

Canada ( 1921) 

.. 940 

2. 

Hungary 

.. 1,045 

3. 

j 

Alnska 

.. 639 

3. 

Spain 

1,027 

% 

4 

4. 

Ncw/rOaland 

.. 969 

4. 

Germany 

... 1,006 

5. 

Onion of South Africa 

.. 959 

5. 

Austria 

„ 1,085 

6. 

Japan 

... 990 

1 

6. 

Belgium 

« 1,019 

7. 

Newfound Land 

... 962 

7. 

Australia 

« 1,004 

8. 

Bulgaria 

.. 997 




9. 

India ( 1931 Census) 

.. 940 j 





126. General Proportions of the Sexes by Natural Divisions. — Out of the 

total population of 3,646,243 enumerated at the current Census 1,938,338 are 
males and 1,707,905 females which gives an excess of 230,433 males over the 
females. The proportion of females to 1,000 males at the current Census works 
to 881 against 890 of the 1921 Census and 887 of the 1911 Census. Instead of 
showing an increase the feminine proportion at the current Census has on the 
other hand actually decreased by 9 per 1,000 as compared with the preceding 
Census and the decn-ase 
has taken place in all the 
four Natural Divisions as 
will be seen from the 
marginal table. 

The downward tendency 
is largely contributed by 
the comparatively large 
decreases of female propor- 
tion (20 per 1,000 males) 

in the Sub-montane and the 
Outer Hills Divisions t. e., 
the Jammu province which 
at the last Census showed 


1 

1 

-Vo. of females per 1,000 of 
males. 

Division. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1911. 

1 

1921. 

1931. 

1 1 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

1 

1 ^ 1 

887 

890 1 

1 

881 

1 

: 1 . Tho Sub-montane and Somi-mountainoue 

Tract 

« « 

I 

846 

1 

1 

884 

864 

2. The Outer Hills 

• • 

916 

925 

905 

3. The Jhelum Valley 

872 

857 

852 

4. The Indus Valley 

978 

956 

940 


large increases as compared with 1911. 


Next comes the Jhelum Valley whose feminine proportion has dwinrll^H 
thouLnd ^ ^ has bee^ 


vpari from the variation the above table shows that of the four Nnfnra 
p visions the proportion of females in the Indus Valley is the highest f94m 
follow .he Outer Hill. (905), Sub-monrane Tract (s’hl) anriE “ir’vlS.; 


I Indus Valley . — This Natural 

Ladakh, Gilgit and the Frontier Illaqas 


Division comprising the districts of 
possesses the highest proportion ot 
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females*, e., 940 females per 1,000 males which is mainly contributed by the 

Ladakh district which possesses an approximately equal proportion of females 

per 1,000 of males. In Ladakh the Budhists have 1,008 females for every 

1,000 males while amongst the Muslims who constitute the majority of the 

population the proportion is also highly satisfactory being 996 per 1 CW males 

The population being mainly drawn from the Muslim and the Budhi’st relieions 

which do not share the strong Hindu prejudice against female births naturallv 

shows a favourable proportion of females which also receives great stimulus from 

the absence of the practice of female-infanticide prevalent among some Rajputs 

The Muslim population of Ladakh district is composed of the adventurous’ 

Baltis with strong emigrating propensities and their absence from homes in 

search of labour swells the proportion of females during the winter when Census 

is generally taken. Moreover, the comparative late marriages amongst both the 

communities and especially the Budhists further lessen the female deaths by 

avoiding premature child-birth, and the agricultural and out-door life of the entire 

population keeps the females who materially assist their husbands in cultivation 

in a high tone of health and vitality which considerably reduces the incidence of 

mortality on the females. This is proved by the high proportion of the Budhist 

and Muslim females in the age-group 60 and over which has 988 Budhist and 

897 Muslim females per 1,000 males as compared to 250 Hindu females per 1 000 

males for which the fact that the Hindu and Sikh population of this divikon 

being mostly constituted of traders, shopkeepers and Government servants who 

are generally unaccompanied by their wives is also partly responsible The 

proportion of female births in this division shown by the age-group OT also 

discloses that Muslims and Budhists have 982 and 979 female children per 1 000 

male children between (0-1) while Hindus and Sikhs have only 541 and 571 

respectively which means that masculinity is low at birth among the Budhists 
and the Muslims of Ladakh. 

In the Gilgit and the Frontier Illaqas the proportion of females is 778 and 

882, the low proportion (778) of Gilgit being due to the presence of a large 

number of troops and State offficials who come to this distant tract single 

leaving their families behind. As regards the Frontier Illaqas which has 882 

females per millc of males no remarks are needed since the proportion is on oar 
with that of the whole State. ^ 

The Outer The female proportion of the division is 905 per 1 000 

males which is contributed materially by the Poonch Jagir having a high 
proportion of 950 females, partly due to number of its sons being employed 
in the rank and file of the British Army residing away from their homes. 

Next come the Basohli tehsil and Udhampur district with 941 and 903 
Roasi district (895), Kotli tehsil (888) and Chenani Jagir (842). 

Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tmc/.— In this division the Mirpur 
and Bhi^mber tehsils show a better proportion of 936 females while Kathua and 
Jammu districts possess only 827 and 825. In the case of Mirpur the agricultural 
production being insufficient for the needs of the population a large amount of 
male population emigrates to the adjoining British districts to supplement their 
income by labour, service in the British Army or on the ships as sailors. This 
raises the proportion of the other sex. Further the population being predomi- 
nantly Muslim in this district shows like Poonch a higher proportion than the 
proportion in the districts with a preponderance of Hindus such as Kathua and 
Jammu. 

The Jhelum Valley . — The general proportion of females is 952 per 1,000 
males. In this valley we find that Muzaffarabad has the highest proportion 
(881) while Kashmir South has the lowest (842) the intermediate position being 
occupied by the Kashmir North (Baramulla district). Although with a strong 
emigration current from the Kashmir valley to the plains during the winter due 
to the departure of large number of Kashmiri male labourers for work on the 
plains as also the movement of a large number of clerks unaccompanied by their 
families to Jammu one would have expected Kashmir to show a better proportion 
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of females than other divisions,, but the existence of only 842 females per 1,000 
males shows that the severity of climate is a strong factor acting adversely 
on the growth of the female content of the population. In the first place there 
is large number of male births than females and the climate being cold there are 
greater dangers from chills and exposures to young children and old persons of 
delicate constitutions. Since greater regard and preferential care of the male 
children secures immediate medical relief from them, the absence of such regard 
in the case of females exposes them to greater risks. 

127. Causes 0 ^ Deficiency of Sex-ratio. — (7) Female Infanticide . — The 
custom of female infanticide which has its origin in the prohibitive expense of 
marrying daughters in high caste Hindus used to be common in the Duggar 
country especially among the Rajputs which accounts for the great dearth of 
females in that community, there being 754 females to 1,000 males. It cannot be 
said with certainty that the practice has altogether vanished although there can 
be no denial of its being considerably on the wane. The measures taken during 
this decade under the inspiration of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur who 
has created a special trust (Dhandevi Memorial Fund) for the marriage of 
Rajput girls and also announced that for each female child born to a Rajput the 
father wtll get an acre of land, the custom may be said to be fast vanishing. 
The happy results of these measures have already begun to show themselves as 
at the current Census the female proportion of Rajputs has risen from 729 to 

754. 

(2) Neglect of Female Children.— T\\e neglect of female children exhibits 
itself in two different shapes —deliberate and unconscious. If the neglect of 
parents is intended to bring about the death of the female infant it amounts to 
infanticide but if on the other hand the neglect is not deliberate but due partly 
to habit and partly to greater regard for the sons who are better looked after 
than the daughters it is unconscious neglect. The cases of deliberate neglect are 
getting fewer and fewer with the advancement of civilization while unconscious 
neglect is still in vogue. This naturally takes place more among the poor whose 
slender means and little education do not allow them to maintain equality between 
children of both sexes. As already shown above this kind of neglect will be 
found more in Kashmir where exposures and chills to infant daughters are 
not attended to so promptly as in the case of sons, slightest trouble to whom- 
summons immediate medical assistance. In the Jammu Province also the uncon- 
scious neglect is common but the climate being milder the children can carry 
through the mild winter even with poor clothing and chances of exposure are not 

so great as in Kashmir. 

{.?) Early Marriage. — The practice of early marriage creating child wives 
and even mothers aged 1 1 or 12 years is responsible for greater mortality of 
females on account of too early conception. With the passing of the Regulation 
preventing marriage of girls under 14 and boys under 18 the practice may be 
said to have received its death blow and other conditions being favourable we 
should expect a better proportion of females at the next Census. The practice 
which was so common in the Duggar has given a serious set-back to the growth 
of Hindu population of the State which during the last forty years has shown a 
very unsatisfactory increase. 

{4) Deaths due to Child-births . — It is a well-known fact that many deaths 
of females in India take place at the time of child-birth which is due to the 
unskilful midwifery and septicaeima. 

(5) Hard treatment to Women . — The young wives are generally subjected 
to hard treatment at the hands of the mother-in-law while the young widows are 
regarded as a curse in Hindu families. 

(6) Hard Work . — Over work or work under harder conditions coupled 
with the usual trouble of looking after the family, cooking the meals and doing 
several other things under unsanitary conditions within the four walls of the 
house also tells upon the health of women. The Purdah system further affects 
their health adversely. 
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fr. I causes which tend to cut down the number of 

females in India may oe added some special factors which affect the sex-ratio. 

(a) Migration.- Emigration affects the sex-ratio of the locality concerned 
by removing the able-bodied male population and causes an incr^se in the 

proportion of females, while immigration into a country on the other hand would 
go to swell the proportion of males in it. 


(^) Diseases . — Certain diseases show 
Plague and Influenza are reported to select 
famines claim more victims among the male 
reported to exhibit greater resistance to them. 


special selection for the sexes, 
adversely against females while 
population as the females are 


(c) Then there are factors of climate, race and occupation which seem to 
altcct the sex-ratio at birth. 


(d) Another cause of the greater deficiency of females in this State may 
be traced m the history of this country as we shall presently attempt to show to 
the reader. The political vicissitudes as evidenced by the general disintegration 
u prevalent in this country before its consolidation by Maharaja 

Gulab Singh could also have played some part in affecting the sex proportions. 

It is an accepted fact that since the twelfth century when Khan Dalacha, 
the Tartar invaded Kashmir various dynasties have held sway over this beautiful 
country. Ratan Shah of Tibet and Shah Mirza of Swat having ruled during the 
middle of the fourteenth century were followed by the indigenous kings of the 
Chak tribe who ruled it (1553-1585) till it passed into the hands of the foreigners 
the Mughals (1586-1751), the Afghans (1751-1818) and the Sikhs (1819-1845). 

The conquest of this country secluded by mountain walls and having no 
suitable communication must have proved a tedious task for the foreign invaders 
who could only venture on such expedition with mighty preparation and large 
armies. With each invasion the male population of the country will naturally 
have received an influx and consequently the proportion of women would have 
experienced a fall at each such occasion. It is also likely that during the closing 
days of the last Hindu rule over this land the ruling race seeing the chances of 
defeat might have sent off their families out of the valley or put them to the 
sword according to the old Rajput custom oi Janhar. 

It is therefore one of the plausible explanations that a series of such 

invasions might on the one hand have considerably increased the male content 

of the population while on the other hand this very cause might have contributed 

to the depletion of the female sex, through migration or actual cutting down of 
their numbers. 

Although according to the natural law the balance of sexes should have 
been restored but seeing that in India during the last fifty years the sex-ratio has 
instead of equalization actually gone low from 954 in 1881 to 940 in 1931, 

assumed that other factors are too potent to allow this law to neutralize 
the long-standing deficiency. 


The above cansiderations also apply to the Jammu Province where before 
the consolidation of the Dogra country by the late Maharaja Gulab Singh, the 
iounaer of the State, the hill principalities were in perpetual conflict with each 
other and their number was not less than 22 as is evidenced by the famous Dogra 
couplet which is sung to this day by the bards of Duggar. 

“Bats Raj Pahar De 
Bich Jammu Sardar^" 

“Amidst the twenty-two principalities of the hills Jninmo stands supreme’'. 
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These frequent wars and intensive disputes might have appreciably 
reduced the female constitution of the population which it has not been possible 
to recoup. 


128. Comparison with other Provinces and States. — The following table 
gives" the proportion of females per 1,000 males for the principal Provinces and 
States of India as shown at the 1931 Census. 


Province or State. 



India 

• » 


•" 

— 

1. 

U. P. 

« • 

- 

- 

- 

2. 

Burma ... 




- 

3. 

Bombay . . 

• • 

• • 


- 

4. 

Bengal 

• • 

- 

— 

- 

6. 

Madras 

• « 


- 

- 

6. 

Central Provinces 




- 

7. 

Bohar and Orrisa 

• • 

« ^ 



8. 

Punjab 

• • 

• ■ 



9. 

N. tv. F. Province 

» « 

• « 



10. 

; Baluchistan 


% % 


- 

11. 

(jwalior State 

■ • 

• • 


*■4 


12. Hyderabad State 

13. Baroda State 

14. Mysore 

15. Jammu uo'l Kashmir 


• « 


• • 


• • 


State 


1931 Cenaaa. 

1921 CensQS. 

Variation 

2 

3 

4 

940 

945 

—5 

902 

1 

909 

—7 

968 

965 

+ 3 

909 

919 

—10 

924 

932 

—8 

1,025 

1,028 

-3 

998 

1,002 

—4 

1,005 

1,032 

—27 

831 

828 

■1-3 

864 

830 

+ 34 

717 

731 

—14 

887 

880 

+7 

959 

960 

—7 

942 

932 

+ 10 

965 

962 

-.7 

881 

890 

—9 


The general dearth of females in all the chief Provinces and States of 
India with the exception of Hihar and Orrisa and Madras proves the characteris- 
tic preponderance of males in the Indian population. Out of 10 Provinces and 5 
States shown in the table only 2 provinces show a slight preponderance of 
females while the rest disclose a deficiency which in the case of the Punjab, 
N. W. F. P., Gwalior State and the Jammu and Kashmir ranges between 830 
and 890 females per 1,000 males whereas Baluchistan stands last with a propor- 
tion of only 717. In the case of the remaining 8 units the deficiency of 
females no doubt exists but the proportion is above 900 ranging from 901 in 
Bombay and reaching as high as 998 in Central Provinces. The causes of 
this general deficiency of females in India have already been discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs and we may now examine the variation in this proportion 
as shown at this Census. In view of the fact that the proportion of females 
has fallen for the whole of India from 945 to 940 the fall of 9 in the State 
proportion should not cause any anxiety since it only means that factors res- 
ponsible for reducing the female element throughout India have been in ope- 
ration here also. A glance at the variation column shows that of the eight 
Governor’s Provinces in Inida six (U. P., Bombay, Bengal, Madras, C. P., 
Bihar and Orrisa) have registered a minus variation i. e., their female propor- 
tion instead of improving has gone further down, while on the other hand 
only two provinces namely Burma and Punjab show a nominal rise in 
female proportion by three per 1,000 males. Among the States, Mysore, 
rivderabad and Jammu and Kashmir have all gone down whereas Baroda and 
Gwalior liavc recorded an increase of 10 and 7. 


129. Sex Proportions by Religions.— The subjoined table extracted from 
the Subsidiary Table II shows the variation in the sex-ratios for the different 
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religions at this as \vell as the previous Censuses and it is easily seen that of 
all the religions the Sikhs have scored the highest improvement in their female 
proportion both since 1901 as well as during the last decade. 


Religion (all apes). 

Number of females per thousand males at the Census of 

1901. 

) 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

Variation 
since 1901. 

Variation 

since 19?]. 

1. Sikh 

4 • 

801 

1 

853 

901 

923 

-f-122 

+22 

2."'Hfnda 

• • 

8r>8 

853 

872 

873 

+ 26 

+ 1 

3. Budhist 

• ■ 

901 

999 

1,000 

1.008 

+ 17 

+ 8 

4. Muslim 

• • 

892 

» 

896 

894 

882 

— 10 

—12 

All Religions 

• 4 

384 

887 

890 

• 1 

881 

— 3 

— 9 


The increase of their females by 122 per 1,000 males during the last thirty 
years and by 22 during the outgoing decade is a sure testimony of the abnormal 
increase of the Sikhs. The large increase of 28*2 per cent, in the Sikh 
population during this decade is also due to the special instructions issued by 
the Census Commissioner for India under which the terms Hindu and Sikh 
were declared as mutually exclusive and a Sikh was given the option of get- 
ting himself recorded either as a Hindu or as a Sikh, but he could not get 
himself entered as both. This inflated the number of Sikhs by withdrawal 
from the Hindus of Sahaj Dhari and Brahman Sikhs who used to be entered 
under Hindus as Sanatani Sikhs. The smaller percentage increase of Hindus 
during the decade under report (6*06 per cent. Hindus against 28*2 per cent. Sikhs) 
is also in part ascribable to the above reason and in part to the fact that the 

i * 1 * f 1 1 in towns where want of free air and outdoor 

active life renders the females more liable to disease and increased mortality 

The Budhists who possess almost equal proportion of the sexes having during 
the past Censuses been declaring a regular improvement in the sex-ratio though 
at a slow speed as is revealed by the rise of female proportion from 991 to 1 008 
by 17 in 3 decades and by 8 in the outgoing decade. The high proportion 
of the females amongst the Budhists has already been explained in previous 
reports and suffice it to say that the higher female birth-rate brings into the world 
nriore children of that sex and the equal treatment of female children with male 
children keeps the proportions not only in tact in higher age-groups but also 
increases it. Greater attention is bestowed on the female children in order to 
^able the family to offer a chomo (female monk) to the local monastery or 
Gunpa. Thirdly the outdoor agricultural life of the females makes them hardy 
and prolongs their life which keeps in tact the increased feminine proportion in 
the old-age groops of the population. Above all the Budhist custom of poly- 
andry also acts adversely against males although the manner of its operation is not 
quite intelligible. Last of all come the Muslims who have lost by 12 per 
1,000 rnales during this decade although their population has in this period 
increased by 10'5 per cent. Their loss has been responsible for giving a minus 
variation for the entire State. A glance at the figures against the age-group 0-5 
and 5-10 will show that the females are less at birth (989) and the sex-ratio fur- 

1 n 1 c period and to 847 in group 5-10 and 828 in group 

10-15 which shows that deficiency at birth is not only maintained but is at the 

^me time seriously aggravated during infancy childhood and early age-periods 
showing that the factors of deliberate or unconscious neglect of female 
children and early marriage have certainly been at work. 

of Sexes by Castes — Among the Hindus the Brahmans 
display the highest proportion of 952 per mille of males and are followed next by 
Chamars (901), Megh (890), Rajput (814), Khatri (827), Kashmiri Pandit (799) 
and Arora (752). Although the Brahmans do not possess the highest female 
birth-rate amongst the Hindus as is shown by the 0-6 Age-group of Subsidiary 
Table IV wherein Meghs, Chamars and even Kashmiri Pandits and Khatris beat 
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their proportion yet their aggregate proportion for all ages is the best which is due 
to the fact that in subsequent age-groups they not only maintain the sex-ratio of 
their entire group but substantially increase female proportion to 1,114 ingroup 

(14-16), 1059 in 17-23. They stand the highest in age-groups 7-13, 17-23, 24-43 

and 44 and over while in group 14-16 they are excelled by the Chamars. The 
broad reason for this satisfactory proportion is that the community being largely 
agriculturist the females dwell in rural areas, the active agricultural and open air 
life of which is conducive to better health and comparatively less mortality of 
females than in other castes like the Kashmiri Pandits and Khatris who are predo- 
minantly town-dwellers amidst congested surroundings. The religious objection 
against infanticide also keeps the proportion of females children comparatively 
higher. The Meghs and Chamars who also work on fields either as peasant pro- 
prietors or mostly as tenants and field labourers also show similar results. 
The Rajputs continue to occupy the last place in respect to sex-ratio and it is 
hoped that with the introduction of measures against female infanticide in this 
community the proportion will naturally improve at future Censuses. Not only 
is there a defect in the age-group 0-6 but this is aggravated in 7-13 which 
indicates the existence of the factor of neglect of female children and partially the 
reticence against disclosure of the particulars about girls approaching marriageable 
ages. 


Shifting our analysis towards the Muslims it is apparent that the Balti 
tops the list with 1,033 females and is closely followed by Shin (984), Brukpa 
(958), Jat (930), Saycd (921), Rajput (919), Bafinda (916)while Kashmiri Muslims 
have only 851. The Balti continues to show a fair excess of females over males at 
this Census as at the last and we cannot discard the figure as unreal. Although 
a large share of this excess is attributable to emigration of good portion of Balti 
males at the time of Census yet we cannot help subscribing to the view that there 
is a great excess in female birth-rate as is evidenced by the proportion of 1,020 
female children between 0-6 to 1,000 males in the same age-period. The healthy 
and active life of the Brukpas who mostly constitute the pastoral population of 
the Frontier and the Shins who are a primitive tribe is responsible for better pro- 
portion of the females. The proportion of 1,037 given by the Muslim Rajputs at 
the 1921 Census which then appeared unreliable has been proved to be so by the 
figures of this Census which gives a record of 919 only. The Jat, Bafinda and 
Sayed also give fairly satisfactory proportions while the Kashmiri Muslims are in 
defect for causes already detailed in the penultimate paragraph. 

131. Influence of Social Conditions and Local Customs.— The decade has 
witnessed remarkable improvement in the social customs of various communities 
due to the spread of education and civilization. The system of early marriage 
which was so common in both the provinces and especially amongst the Hindus 
who literally followed the injunctions of their scriptures in celebrating child 
marriages has now become a thing of the past — thanks to the Ruler of the State 
who out of solicitude for his subjects laid statutory prohibition upon this harmful 
system and drove out of his realms this most injurious social custom. Although 
the Arya Samaj and some advanced people even among the orthodox Hindus 
have made strenuous efforts to popularise widow remarriage yet their efforts 
have not yet produced the desired beneficent results and the instances of widow 
marriage amongst the State Hindus are few and far between. The Purdah 
system has during the decade lost much of its intensity. The rural and labouring 
classes observe very little Purdah while the people of the middle classes are now 
giving greater freedom to their women-folk. The progress amidst the higher 
circles has been greater and it is now become a fashion for the well-to-do to take 
their wives with them to the Cinemas or for outing of which the Sundays of the 
Kishat and Shalamar gardens of Srinagar and the flocking of people every even- 
ing to pass summer evenings on the Jammu canal are living instancs. A good 
deal of social reform has taken place amongst the Kashmiri Pandits whose women 
have discarded the loose and untidy dress of centuries and are seen in up-to-date 
Indian Saries. The return of scholars of various communities after training in the 
Consign countries has imported far more advanced and liberal ideas the permeation 
of which in their respective communities is everyday liberalizing the atmosphere. 
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132. Summary of Conclusions, — Hereunder we may sum up some of the 
main conclusions drawn in the body of the chapter with regard to the sex propor- 
tions : — 

(1) There is a general deficiency of females in the State, 

(2) The proportion of females is the highest in the Frontier Districts 

and lowest in the Kashmir Province, while in the Jammu Province 
it is higher in the Outer Hills than in the Semi-mountainous 
and Sub-montane Tract. 

(3) The proportion is higher in the early age-periods and falls consider- 

ably between 10-15 and the decline continues in old age. 

(4) The Budhists and the Balds represent the highest while the 

Rajputs and Kashmiri Pandits the lowest proportion of females 
per mille of males. 


(5) The rural population returns a higher proportion than the urban. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

General Proportion of the Sexes by Natural Divisions. 
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CIIAPTr-R V (part a)— sex 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different Age-periods by 

Religions at each of the last three Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different Age-periods 
BY Religion and Natural Division (1931 Census). 
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CHAPTER V (part A)— SEX 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Number of Females per 1,000 Males of certain Selected Castes. 
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930 ; 

991 

773 

799 

1,031 

1,004 

894 

Kashmiri 


9 

851 1 

953 

793 

038 

967 

826 

695 

Mughal 


909 

1,115 

780 

881 

1,098 

848 

772 

Pathan 

• • 

828 

' 1,006 

753 

939 

941 

763 

677 

Rajput 

w a 

919 

962 

802 

926 

1,034 

056 

837 

Sayed 

e- • 

1 

921 

1,052 

796 

847 

1,049 

926 

632 

Sl.oikh 

• • j 

1 

855 

848 

813 

1,052 

847 

866 

792 

Tarkhan 

1 

4 4 

891 

1 

1,041 

842 

1,041 

1.003 

782 

803 

Shin 

• • 

1 934 

1,144 

870 

830 

1,079 

988 

917 

Ynskhim 

4 • 

894 

1,015 

856 

858 

1,074 

889 

637 

Rrukpa 

• • 

9.58 

009 

778 

1,074 

984 

1,022 

927 

Dw.lhiat — 

1 

1 








Mangrik 

i 

1 

1.013 1 

1. 067 

0G8 

1,049 

1,001 

1.043 

974 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Actual number of Births and Deaths reported for each Sex during 

THE Decade 1921-1930. 


Units. 

Birth®. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Female®. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 


Jammu Provinco (oxcluding Jammu Town) 

179,446 

154.439 

132,805 

111,422 

.Taramu City 

4,097 

3,203 

4.366 

3,804 

Poonch Japir 

3i>,287 

22,840 

33,366 

28,001 

Chenani Jagir 

1,260 

1,066 

1.301 

' 1,201 

Kashmir Prorinco (excluding Srinagar city) 

186,708 

171,0.53 

158,266 

144,420 

Srinagar City 

22,867 

19,326 

18,204 

17,539 

Ladakh District 

15,882 

12.608 

12,600 

10.639 

Gilgit District 

2,879 

2,566 

2,683 

2,277 


Notes. — Births and deaths statlstirs for tho Political Agency hare not been compiled for the decade 
1921-1931 as the same are not available. , a. ^ 

2. Figures for the previous two dor^nd^s i. e,, 1901-1911 and 1911 to 1921 havenot bee 
compiled as births and deaths statistics for the same are not available. 
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CHAPTER V 

(Part B). 

SEX AND FERTILITY. 

133. Introductory, — In this part will be discussed the results of a 
special enquiry conducted in conjunction with the current Census under instruc- 
tions of the Census Commissioner for India, who, in his letter No. 26 Misc., 
dated the 29th of July, 1930, expressed his desire to collect information as to 
the rates of fertility and mortality in India. His plan was to restrict this enquiry 
to specially selected area (t. e., a district in each Province or State) which could 
be taken as a sample to indicate the average fertility of women with the inci- 
deuce of mortality prior to reproduction and the results of the enquiry obtained 
for this sample area would, it was presumed, fairly represent the conditions prevail- 
ing in the entire Province or State. It was further suggested that the best way 
of collecting this information would seem to lie in the recruitment of voluntary 
services of some social organizations, the Medical Department or the women 
teachers. The heterogeneous nature of the Natural or Administrative Divisions 
of the State makes it impossible to single out a sample district which could be 
called as a standard area representative of the whole State. Not only is there 
no similanty between the four Natural Divisions but even within these divisions 
there is hardly any district which truly possesses the characteristics of the pro- 
vince containing it. The vagaries of nature do nowhere display themselves in 
such magnitude and consequently the plan of a sample area or district was 
highly unsuited to the purpose in view. For instance the Muzaffarabad district 
which is included in the Jhelum Valley Division does not share any of its chara- 
cteristics nor can it by any stretch of imagination be made to represent either 
the Frontier Districts or the Jammu Province. Ladakh and Gilgit though com- 
prised in the same Natural Division (The Indus Valley) possesses widely divergent 
characteristics while Ladakh and Jammu have nothing in common whatsoever. 
Even Within the district some tehsils will be found to vary from each other. In 
view of such discordant features of individual units the scheme of collecting 
statistics for a sample district and extending its conclusion to the entire State 
being outside the scope of practical statistics had to be abandoned and in lieu 
thereof it was decided to have the special schedules of sex enquiry filled up- for 
5 houses in each Census block to draw a more accurate and faithful picture of 
the conditions prevailing in the State and to avoid erroneous conclusions. As 
regards the agency it was considered better to entrust this work to the more 
responsible Census workers of the grade of supervisors who would gather the in- 
formation from tlie hubbands of the married females concerned and it was not 
considered practicable to employ teachresses who could not be available in 

sufficient numbers to cope with the work of collection of these statistics in the 
rural areas. 


A special schedule for collecting of fertility statistics was drawn up in the 

^Mowing form and necessary dau was collected throughout the State by the 

Census Supervisors who being mostly Government servants were considered to 
be more resj>onsible for this job. 


(1) Serial No. (2) Number of Census block. (3) House number 
(4) Hehgion. (5) Caste. (0) Age of wife. (7) Occupa^ 
tion of husband. (8) Age of husband. (9) Status of family 
( 10) Period of married life. (11) Sex of first child (whether 
quick or still born). (12) Number of children born alive 
(13) Number of children still surviving. ( 14) Ages of surviv- 
ing children. (15) Pemarks (if any). 

The returns collected had to passthrough the copying sorting and com- 
pihition stages like the general Census Schedules and consequently involved both 
abour and expenses Ixdore the statistics could be made presentable to the public 
in the shape of the eleven instructive tables appended to this chapter. ^ 

type Returns.— Since the enquiry was the first of its 

lypc in IniS otate evt^rv rTirf .1 
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vigilance so as to get through the business without the least possibility of trouble 
or resistance from the public. The Hidayat (or instructions for filling up the 
schedule) was worded in very plain terms explaining the beneficent objects of the 
enquiry and allaying suspicions which generally accompany any noval enquiries 
more so when the enquiries pertained to the women-folk. Although accuracy 
and exactness required the putting of the questions direct to the women concern 
ed but as already pointed out the difficulties of selection of a sample drea and 
the dearth of female workers to carry out the investigations throughout the 
length and breadth of the country' constituted strong impediments to obtaining 
responses direct from the married women. The fear of public opposition afid 
resentment springing from the addressing of such enquiries direct to the women 
in this backward tract where lack of female education and social restrictions like 
Purdah would have presented serious obstacles in the way of enquiry was a 
further consideration which weighed with the Census authorities of the State 
who deemed it wiser to address the questionnaire to the husband instead of 
the wife. This elicited prompt responses from the husbands and made the 
enquiry the least objectionable to any one although humourists were not want- 
ing among the city intelligentia who would put funny questions regarding the 
exact interpretation of the words ‘the period of married life’, to the Census work- 
ers who would dismiss them with a light smile and passed on to the next 
house. The returns may be assumed as fairly accurate as the responses from 
the husbands yielded equally reliable results and we do not think that replies 
from women themselves would have yielded better data. After rejecting the 

or incomplete entries 15,714 slips were selected for 
tabulation and in all eleven tables have been compiled and we shall discuss them 
seriathfi in the following paragraphs. 

135. Table I: Sex of the first-born.— In this table are presented the statis- 
tics of the sex of the first-born child and it will be seen that Out of 15 714 

cases examined 9,661 mothers brought forth a male child at the first birth while 
5,702 mothers delivered a female child at the. first birth, the balance of 351 
being without any issue. The proportion of females first-bom per one LOCO 
^ales first-born comes to 590 for the whole State w'hile in the case of Baroda 
State whose figures alone are available to us at the time of writing the proportion 
works to 698. which only proves the greater masculinity at first birth in the case 
of this State, h urther analysis of the statistics hy districts shows that femini-' 
nity at first birth is highest for the Ladakh district (634*6) while it is loWest 

m the case of the Kathua district (474-6). The districts of Riasi, Srinagar, 

Baramulla also show a comparatively higher proportion than the Udhampur, 
Jammu, Muzaffarabad, Gilgit, Poonch and Chenani. The sex of the first-borrt 
generally determines the sex of the families and if the first-born is a male it is 
a fair index of the predominance of males in the majority of the families con- 
cerned. Since the table has been prepared for the first time no comparisons 
can be built at this Census and the detailed examination of the subject has 
naturally to fall to the share of the succeeding Census. 

’ L constitution of the Families.-^This table shows only 

f^iniily and has been compiled from completed fertility cases only. 
The addibon of two or three more columns to this table would have given us the 
sex-constitution of families also and it would be advantageous to provide separate 
^lumns for male-children and female-children if the enquiry is pursued at the next 
Census. The table shows that the size of the family varies from families having 
np children to families having as large i number as 21 children. It will be seen 
that families with six children bear the highest proportion (13*3 per cent.) to the 
total number of families examinated while the percentage falls to less than one 
after the 12 children families. Of the twenty two categories into which the 
families have been classed the largest proportion of families is included by the 
group of families from 4 to 9 children which five categories include 62 per cent, of 
the total. The first four classes have 22 per cent, of families while the last thir- 
teen classes contain only 15 per cent, all combined. 

137. Table III: Fertility by Occupations. — Shows the size of the families 
according to occupations of the husbands and the following small table will 
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naturally help us in understanding the influence of occupation on the size of 
families as well as on the survival ratios. 


OoonpatioD. 

Number of fami« 
lies examined. 

1 

Average number 
of children per 
family. 

Proportion of 
sarviving to 
thousand bom. 

1. 

Agrionltore 


12,800 

6-9 

697-7 

1 

2. 

Induatiy 

- 

878 

6'3 

652-3 

3. 

Transport 

- 

45 

6-5 

604 

4 . 

Trade 

- 

502 

6-8 

648 

6. 

Public force 


16 

6-8 

622-9 

6. 

Public Administratiou 


130 

5-5 j 

1 

642-7 

7. 

Professions and liberal arts 


293 

6-8 

^ 659-5 

8. 

Persons Ji'^ing on their income 

• » 

103 

6-2 

629-8 

9. 

Domestic service 


60 

6 1 

625-4 

10. 

los'ifficiently described occupations 

% • 

114 

0-C3 

680-2 

11. 

Unproductive ind unspecified occupations 

• * 

233 

6-5 

612*4 

1 


The largest average of children per family (6’8) is returned by public 
force which, however, on the contrary exhibits the lowest survival ratio 522*9 
leading to the inference that although on account of physical strength of those 
connected with Army the number of births is high but on account of the absence 
of the father the children born are not properly looked after which complains the 
high mortality. The high average is, in part due to the fact that the number 
of cases examined is only 16. Agriculture records the highest survival rate 
(698) and the average of children is also high (5‘9) which is probative of the 
fact that the active outdoor life of both the parents engaged in agriculture yields 
both high fertility as well as high survival ratio. The number of births is the 
poorest (5‘2) among persons fattening on their incomes without taking substantial 
share in the worldly activity necessary for the production of wealth though their 
survival rate is not so bad one due to the monetary means at their disposal for 
bringing up their children in a good state of health and comfort. The average 
of births is good for domestic service and insufficiently described occupations; 
fair for trade, profession and liberal arts; and low for transports, unproductive 
occupations and public administration. The survival ratio is good under agri- 
culture, insufficiently described occupations, industry, trade and public ad- 
ministration ; fair in the case of persons living on their income, domestic service ; 
and poor m the case of transport, unproductive, professions and liberal arts and 
public force. 

138. Table IV: Fertility by Religion and Caste. — The size of families 
by caste or religion of the families concerned is demonstrated by Table IV in 
which details for the principal castes of each religion have been given. The 
table contains lot of useful information for besides supplying the average 
number of children born per family for each caste it also gives the average 
proportion of surviving children to thousand born and is consequently helpful in 
Working out the prevalence of infant mortality in the various communities. 
Since one of the outstanding feature of the Indian Census is a high birth-rate 
accompanied by a high death-rate especially amongst the children the productive 
efficiency of the various communities will therefore be more correctly disclos- 
ed by the survival ratios of children which this table gives in column 6. 
Columns 7, 8, 9 and 10 again arc full of further important data bearing on the 
subject for an analysis of these figures by working out further percentages will 
show the connection which the age of the wife at marriage bears to the pro- 
duction of children as well as the survival ratios. With this prefatory observa- 
tion regarding the multifarious utilities of this table wc proceed to discuss some 
of the important results springing from the analysis of these statistics. 
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entire the 

there for .he second tnie. P^po'iorof Suiren s„S te'ih* “ 
in the btaie » higher (i.e, 682-6> than 604 ol Baroda which sh“wf?ha?°'‘ 
rate here is comparatively (avoarable than in Baroda aJthoueh l£ 

S-S o'ohislrT ?r ■" »' S. n ^aSL's; 

ton of the figures of migration. The BarodV State 

immigrants over the total emigrants which consequently sweL? uTthe 

per cent, of population of that State while we had an eLsI of 30 21? 

over immigrants. This is sufficiently probative of the fact that 2 emigrants 

rate per thousand as disclosed at tL^pec,al enquiry is Si? relt? 

with 6-4 average births per family, the^Iushr Ld ^hfh md^^^ ToZ 
ol 3.9 birihc pec lamfiy. ■« di 

Others With a proportion of 81 3 4 surviving children per thousand h ^ ? 

Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Christian® and [ains^ follovv^^d .'^*>‘16 the 
With survival averages of 680 4, 674'1, 673-3 617-6 an?545 ? 

e Brine comr... i, p,'-e>.„„d by the Jnin. wte'c.aid higb« in^hf e'' 

of bir.hc per lamily bur sink down to the bottom i„ ,he®,t.r™“| proiSrfionTf' 

births per family but capture the topmost position ^Se sur^TaT aTo 
figures 01 Jams having been worked out for 3 families onlv shTuTd h w 

accepted w.th great reserve as the results worked out o^exarr^^ion T'T 

cases cannot make an approach to accuraev Rvr^nrl.nl of so few 

castes It is seen that after iernorint; the fi/ures fnr examination to the 

are abnormal beint; basetr unon^ ^ Syyaras and Churas which 

the Rajputs and Lohar bring up the rear with /mV’ ^hp'^n " 

(583)fortheTli?k,ia„s linTnTfJhTTrsTT^cTsLThfr^- 

Jh. low... av.„,c „? oSr “T™ .t"- 

(d 8 , Shias (5-8), Sheikh ( 5 - 7 ) have also fair averages As reS ih 
proportions While the Balti stands the lowest m his Tespect TheT 

2 r.„'c"?™ u^rnhltadn rt Hmd.. fbTo B 

from such deEnt data " 

‘he connection of the ages of the wife at marriage the 



Proportion per IQO at 

A ** 


Total uuml'er of 

uamtlitA with 

ti'ifr. married a 

t 0 

2 ^ 

1 0 ^ 

1 g sf.-a 

families. 


1 

I' 


0 *2 

• 2.5 c 
t u « 


13—14 


• 20 — 3C 

1 30 and 

fi ^ 

e t! B 

0 § a 

As £ 0 As 

— 




OA'er. 

^ 0 a 


Hindus .. 2,633 

ID'S 

56 

17*6 

0*4 

5*7 

674- 1 

Muslims 68,«11 

13-8 

48*9 

29*5 

7*6 

6-8 

680*4 

Sikhs .. 213 

11*7 

61-3 

23*9 

3*1 

6-4 

673*3 

Badhists .. 566 

31 

35*9 

1 

46*9 

14*3 

3*9 

813*4 

All Religions 12,230 

14*6 

60*1 

26*9 

7*6 

6*7 

682-6 


marginal statement will be 
of material help both in 
showing the relative pro- 
portion of marriages in 
different age-groups in 
various religions as also 
on the average children 
per family and the propor- 
tion of surviving children. 
A look at the table shows 
that Hindus possess the 
largest percentage (19*8) 
of families with wife marri- 
ed at the age of 13 to 14 
years, next come Muslims 


with (13-8 per cent.) and Sikhs with (117 per cent.) thrBudS X^ing 
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3’1 per cent, of married wives at this young age. In the next group 15-19 the 
Sikhs lead with a percentage of 61*3 and are closely followed by the Hindus 
(56 per cent.) the Muslims and Budhists percentages being 48‘9 and 35*9 
respectively. Combining these two groups we find from the slips examined 
that out of 100 married females 76 per cent marriages of Hindu females take 
place before the age of 20 and only 24 per cent or less than are celebrated 
after the 19th year. Amongst the Muslims, however, 62 per cent marriages take 
place before the twentieth year of the wife while among the Budhists only 
39 per cent, are celebrated before 20, the largest marriages taking place at ages 
between 20 and 30. Budhists have the highest percentage (46*9) in the group 
20-30 and Hindus stand the lowest (17-6). In the group 30 and over again the 
Budhists occupy the supreme place and Muslims also contribute a proportion 
of 7*6, the Sikhs’ share being the lowest (3*1). 

To find some relation between the survival rate and the a"e of wife at 
marriage the figures of Budhist would seem to suggest a conclusion that the 
higher the age of the wife at marriage the greater will be the proportion of the 
surviving children to the total children born and the average number of children 
per family would also seem to be influenced by the higher proportion of marriages 
between 15*19. The Sikhs who marry 61*3 per cent, of their females between 
the ages of 15 and 19 have the highest number of children as also a survival rate 
at par with the Hindus. 15-19 would seem to be the most favourable age for 
marriage of girls and the results of the Regulation prohibiting marriage of girls 
below 14 years indirectly confirms the fitness of the 15th year for marriage of 
girls here and the results of this healthy reform will be abundantly clear by the 
next Census. 


139, Table V; Age of Wife at Marriage and Fertility.— In conjunction 
With this the statistics of Table V can also be studied which shows that although 
the ages ot 13 and 14 years tor wife at marriage yield a high average both of 
children born (G'i) and surviving (4-2) yet the errors attendant on the age-returns 
must have influenced tiie returns since all people are not c-xpected to know the 
ages ol females so accurately. Moreover, the number of families in the 13 years 
and 14 years age-groups is com[)aratively small as the figures represent only one 
year age-group while 15-19 years is a 4 year age-group and has more families 
If 15 to 19 group had been split up into 4 groups of one year period each it can 
be said with some certainly that the 15 and 16 years ages will surely show 
better averages for the surviving children If not in the total number of children 
born although a corresponding reduction might have been evinced by the 18 years 
and 19 years wives. The averages for 15-19 are 6 for total children and 407 
for surviving children and these have been worked out for the highest number of 
families namely 6,189 and consequently the slight advantage shown by the 
13 and 14 years is only trivial and imaginary as the separate figures for 15 years 
and 16 years wives would have sliown. The averages regarding births fall as the 
ages of wives rise higher than 20 which only shows that with increase in the aues 
of rnarried wives the rate of fertility decreases as is shown by column 4 
Analysis by individual years debars us from hazarding conclusions as to the 
extent to which iKiitponement of marriage lowers fertility and the survival ratio. 

140. Table VI; Ages of Parents at Marriage and Fertility.- Shows the 
correladon of ages of parents at marriage and its detailed analysis should give the 
Ideal combination ol the ages of husband and wife under which the best results 
might be obtained. Since the enquiry is only in its inception the work can 
better be left ^ ihe future Census for detailed comparative analysis. For our 
purpose it should suffice to say that having already shown ourselves in favour 
of the age-group 15-19 as the marriage period for females, we need on Hee 
which group (whether 13-19 or 20-29) would provide the best husbands The 
wives aged 15-19 remaining constant we find that with husbands belonging to 

13-15 group out of every 100 children born 70 survive while if the hu^sb-fnds 

ru 67 per cent of the 

total. This, however, is not sufficient material for placing the ideal ai^e of 
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an unequal number of families in different groups. Had the table shown details 
year by year or by equal age-periods we would have been more sure of our 
ground. Instead of having the group 20-29 it would have been better to have 
quinquennial age-grougs 20-25, 25-30 and so on, as then it would have been 
possible for us to sec whether 20-25 would not be more suitable age for husbands 
than 13-19. The old Shastric period of Brahmcharya also points to the 
suitability of the 25th year when the marriages of men were generally celebrated 
after they had completed their studentships. We should not, however, be over- 
enthusiastic in building conclusions just now on insufficient materials which 
should bo tested by subsequent investigations of similar nature. 


141. Size of Family by duration of Marriage. — Table VII shows the 

effect of duration of period of marriage on fertility of the family for important 
castes of each religion and for purposes of detailed comparison it is further 
necessary to work out the details for the same numbers of different castes. Out 
of the large number of castes tabulated in the main table only eleven important 
castes have been singled out for showing effects and some useful results about 
fertility which are detailed in the sub-joined table. 


Avkraok numbicb ok childuen born alive per 100 motheb^^. 


LHiratifni of pre^ont mairia^e 
ill veara, 

1 

• 

c 

S 

h 

: CQ 

s ^ 

a ^ 

9 ! <6 

• 

• 

U 

a 

a 

3 1 

o 

• 

el 

P 

II 

II 

Oujjar. 

Balti. 

% 

1 

• 

Sikh. 

.5 

n 

0 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

mol 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Eeluw 10 

172 

204 

177 

198 

; 164 

1 

133 

1 

144 

130 

164 

237 

384 

10 years 

2i7 

174 

1 

3)4 

413 

205 

50 

: 265 

178 

314 

4 

198 

400 

Over 10 and under 20 

109 

417 

i 3H4 

301 

314 

1 

523 

363 

339 

402 

331 

623 

Between 20 and 31 

463 

518 

t 

405 

' 463 

478 

623 

235 

468 

, 520 

688 

613 

32 years 

1 622 

1 

1 615 

005 

474 

532 

540 ' 

533 1 

1 

406 

1 

722 

388 

33 and over 

(UO 1 

644 

015 ' 

1 

562 

1 

1,070 

409 

547 

1 

1 666 

1 

400 

637 

284 


142. Table VUI; Proportion of Sterile Marriages. — Sex Table VIII deals 
with absolute figures of sterile and fertile marriages with reference to the duration 
of married life, and the age of the wife at marriage. 


Age of wife at 
mtirriago. 


13 

14 

16—19 
20—24 
25—29 
30 anil over 

Total 


PrOPOBTTON ok Cflll.DLBS.S TO 100 MAKKlAOES. 


The marginal table has been prepared from Table VII and shows the pro- 
portion of sterile and 
fertile marriages per 
100 of total ma- 
rriages, for different 
durations of marriage 
periods. It wmII at 
once be noticed that 
the sterility is highest 
or fertility lowest 
when the duration of 
marriage period is 
below 5 years. Even 
under the group 0-4 
it will be apparent 
that when the wife’s 
age is 13 or 14 the 
sterility is high but 
between 20-24 the 
proportion of sterile 

mothers falls con- 
siderably from 61 per 

cent, to 21 per cent, while if the wife is married after 25 sterility is again found to 
increase. The cause of high childlessness at 13 and 14 is also to be partially 
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sought in the fact that in most of the cases although the marriage ceremonies have 
been celebrated the real consummation of marriage is put off by some years especial- 
ly when the husband is young and engaged in studies. The tendency amongst the 
educated parents to marry their sons after completion of their educational careers 
is on the rise and if in some exceptional circumstances the marriage is celebrated 
earlier there is a strong desire to put off the consummation till the boy is fixed up 
in life. The childlessness is gradually on the decrease as the period of married 
life increases till after completion of 15 years of marriage the sterility is reduced 
to below 4 per cent, (ranging from T4 per cent, to 3*5 per cent.). In the marriage 
duration group 5-9 sterility is at the minimum when the wife is married at the 
age of 20-24 years while m the groups 10-14 and T5 and over’ the minimum is 
shifted to the age 14. It is generally observed that the postponement of marriage 
age of females beyond 25 genera'ly increases sterility while the best fertility is 
exhibited by wives married between 15-24. That fertility increases with the 
increase in the period of duration of marriage is also sufficiently established by 
the statistics contained in the last two columns of the above table. 


143. Table IX: Age of mother at first birth. — Table IX Part A which 
has been prepared from the cases of completed fertility only shows the age of the 
mother at first birth for different castes. The figures indicate that out of a total 
of 3,035 mothers only 19 were below thirteen years and 20 became mothers at the 
age of 13-14 years which proves that motherhood at the age of less than 
fourteen vears is growing exceedingly rare as the proportion of such mothers per 
1,000 works out to 6 and 7 mothers only. The higher groups 14-15, 15-16 and 
16-20 resp(;cti\'ely contribute 22, 58 and 154 mothers to every thousand mothers 
while the last grou[) ( 20 and over) that is when the age of the mother is 20 
years and over contains 753 or sa\' of mothers. The figures w'ould seem to 
point to a healthier state of alfairs and if these statistics possess the necessary 
degree of reh.ibility it may be concluded that although above 50 per cent, 
marriages in the Statt^ and about 75 per cent, amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs 
are celebrated before th(‘ bride’s age reaches 19 years as has been shown in 
connection w'lth T.ible IV, actual motherhood in 75 per cent, cases starts at 20 
years and after and consequently the dangers of early conception are now being 
gradually eliminated as 20 >ears is not insufficient age for conception in a hot 
country like India where girls mature earlier than is the case in the cold countries. 
The inset table which has been extracted from the Sex Table IX presents 
the results fur a few important castes of each religion for the same number of 
mothers i. e., 1,000 mothers to enable the comparisons of like quantities for the 


Age ol- MOTHER AT FIRST BIRTH. 


Religion ftn«l 


Below 13 

1 

i 

13 -14 

1 

1 

1 

14 15 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

15 10 

16—20 

1 

1 

20 and over 

fliildtl. 


1 


1 


i 

1 


liriilwnaii 

• • 

11 


28 ' 

•11 

241 

688 

ICailinuri Pandit 

• • 

26 i 

• • ■ • 

25 

75 

! 100 

776 

Khatri 

» • 

• * • • 

1 

• « • • 

1 

1 121 

1 

273 

606 

Cliamar 

• ■ 

• • • • 

« « • « 

86 : 

1 

67 

200 

657 

2. unUfU. 



1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 


KuAbniiri 

« • 

6 

1 

8 ' 

19 

! 93 

' 105 

871 

Rajput 

• • 

• # • • 1 

1 ^ 


37 

120 

1 

826 

Cluj jar 

1 

• « 

' 5 

1 

10 

65 

100 

1 

831 

Balti 

• • 

11 

• • • • 

< 

4 

• • • • 

47 

938 

Brukpa 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

1 • • 

» « • • 

• » « • 

91 

909 

liudhist 

• « 

i 3 

1 

1 

• • • • 

3 

1 

70 

923 

4. Sikh 

• • 

J8 

18 

18 

74 

278 

593 

Grand Total 

• • 

C 

7 

22 

58 

164 

753 
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deduction of necessary results with regard to each caste. It is obvious that in abonf 

commencement of motherhood takes place at 20 anH nv«..^ 
which group has accordingly the largest proportion of mothers arranged under if 
Among the Hindus the Khacris lead with 121 mothers in ic iJ 

also in 16-20 while Kashmiri Pandits show the highest (775 ilfillel ^ 

among the Hindus in the group 20 and over. tL MuihS casteT S f Tead in 
the Balti community which has 938 mothers (per 1,000) in 20 and over Tt i 

clear that motherhood commences sufficiently late amongst the Balti tribe and 

much earlier among the Muslim Rajputs on account of tLir still preset the 

customs and ceremonies observed by the Hindu Rajputs. The BuS 

SltiTro^'s^ ' IHs h"'" ‘heir neighboufs-Jh^ 
Bal ls (938) It is, however, strange that the Sikhs should show the lowest 

proportion of mothers at ages 20 and over (i. e., 593 per mille). The age-period 

16-20 m their case represents a fairly high proportion of mothers whth u 

partly assigned to the fact that the community^b-ine agricultural and ^ 

higher prerlecti,. elHciency end conse,„entl)^te pS ,'S 

conception IS not great. The lesser prevalence of the custom of postponing the 
conception comparatively farSr 

rdf ihp now pass on to the discussion 

of the Sex Table X which concerns itself with the examination of the lapses of 

time petween the different births in the various strata of society. For this JSose 

grades of society and for the guidance of the collecting agency a Sficatioi 

fairly ^ representalSe of S eni;; 
populace and errors attendant upon predominance of any particular social claTs 

may largely be avoided. The proportions of the table hemg quite unSgeab e 

pTr m *rom t.iis part of the enquiry leaving h-m free to work out the details 
for the particular caste which he may find himself interested im 


Kctigion. 


l>rPKEBENCE rs YEAUS MF.TWRKN THE 

DIRTns OF 


Ifit find 2nd cliiM 

( 1,000 cfWP.s). 

2n'l and 3rd child 
( 1 ,000 cases). 

3rd and 4th child 
(IfOOO cases). 

Bflow 

2 

B tween 
. 2 and 4 

4 and 
over 

! Bclo<v 

I ^ 

> 

1 

[Between 
2 and 4 

4 and 
over 

Below 

2 

Between 
2 and 4 

4 aod 
oyer 

Hindu 

• « 

IG 

1 417 

567 

31 

494 

476 

42 

546 

412 

Muslim 

• 4 

22 

.382 

596 

4] 

458 

501 

66 

466 

478 

Sik^^ 

• 4 

4.3 

1 1 

435 

622 

2<i 

I 653 

421 

31 

719 

250 

Budhiat 

51 









• • 

1 

401 

548 

50 

450 

500 

00 1 

400 

610 


births hive 3rd and 3rd and 4th 

anditwm be pasfl of ‘ho births 

die J^rS '°"gor in the case of 

intervals f4 anH n ■" births as the proportion of the space 

to the 2nd n 1 1 ^ Hindus gradually falls as we proceed onward 

Ss for 2^8 and ^67 for first and 2nd child, 

are eauallv vi<?ihlA ^ fourth births. Such results 

sociaUtrata nnH religions as well as for the different castes and 

the h ‘'“f’ ,''o''g>on and show that as the size of the family increases 

ecLomte mttive din’inutL" of ‘ho 


Want of space debars 
each of the social grades. 


us from working out the proportional figures for 
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145. Table XI : Duration of Childless Period.— Duration of childless 
period is shown by Table XI for the proper understanding of which the marginal 

table showing proportional 


statistics will be specially 
helpful. The Hindus 
show the greatest propor- 
tion (83 per cent.) of 
families in which the child- 
less period after the birth 
of the youngest child is 
over 5 years while Muslim’s 
proportion is only 76 per 
cent. *5 year and over* 
interval while the 1-3 and 
3-5 intervals also show 

r ^ distribution of the 

remaining 24 per cent, farnihes. The Sikhs have a percentage of 80 and are 

flowed by 77 of the Budhists in whose case the group 3-5 contains 15 per 

cent If we extend the analysis to social groups we expect to find higher ratio of 

childless period amongst the advanced classes partly because of the existence of 

birth control to some extent amongst the educated intellectual classes and partly 

on account of poor health springing from sedentary habits. ^ ^ 


Religion. 

1 

Total 

families. 

Proportion per 100 families where the 
childless period alter birth of 
the youngest child is 

Bc-tween 

1 — 3 years. 

3 — 6 years. 

1 6 and over. 

1 

MoBlim . . 1 

1,604 

1 

11 

i 13 

76 

Hindu 

1 501 

1 

6 

11 

83 

Sikh 

46 

1 

11 

9 

80 

j 

Biidhist 

300 

8 

1 

1 1 

16 1 

77 

1 
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SEX TABLE I. 

Sex of First Born. 




1 

Number of 




Oiatrict or Tebsil. 

Number of 
females 
first born. 

1 

Number of 
males 
first born. 

females 
first horn 
por thousand 
of males 

Number of 
slips 

examined. 

Total 
column 
No, 2*3. 

Without 

i0«ue« 


1 

1 

first boro. 

1 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

Jamma and Kashmir State .. 

1 

5,702 

9,661 ' 

590 12 

16,714 

15,363 

861 

Jaminn City . . [ 

49 , 

6S 

720-5 

120 

117 

3 

Jarnnni District (excluding 
city) 

1 

1 , 

546 

968 

1 

1 

1 

664-05 ! 

1,6-tI 

1.6U 

27 

Kathija District 

1 

215 

453 1 

474-6 

677 

668 

9 

Udliatupur ,, .. 1 

421 

723 

682-2 

1,208 1 

1,144 

64 

Reoai „ 

319 

1 622 

611-1 

877 

S4l 

36 

Mirpur ,, 

CIO 

; I.i»29 1 

592-8 

1,673 

1,639 

34 

Pnonrii JaiiiT 

465 

878 

1 

629-6 

1,379 

1.343 , 

1 

36 

Ciicrmni ,, 

It 

1 

’ 30 ! 

466-0 

44 

44 i 

^9 ••• 

1 

Srinagar Citv 

i 211 

.321 

1 

\ 657-3 

550 

632 

1 

18 

Sriingar District (oxcluding 
(.itvi 

; 1, 020 

j 

1.678 

1 

611-4 1 

1 

2,758 

I 

2,704 ! 

64 

Barafnulla District 

i 

! 479 

f 

' 7S7 

608-C 

1 

1.280 

1.2C6 

14 

MuralTaralia'l ,, 

I 

- 

702 

566-9 

1.125 

1.100 

26 

Ladakh 

891 

1.404 

631-6 

2.323 

2,295 

28 

('■iliiit 

68 

1 

98 1 

591-8 ' 

1 
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SEX TABLE H. 

Size and Constitution of Families. 


No children 
One child 
Two oluldren 
Tiireo 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Sevon 
Fight 
Nino 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Thirteen 
Fourteen 
Fi fteon 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Twenty 
Twenty one,, 


♦ f 

»f 

99 

99 

99 

99 

t9 

99 

99 

tf 

99 

99 

99 

9 • 

9 9 

9f 

*• 


er of chiMren 
•riago). 

Xunibor of 
families. 

» 

1 

Percentage of 
families 
to total. 


i 

! 2 

3 

A A • • #4 

351 

2-2 


738 

4-7 

w w w 

. » 1 

994 

1 6 3 

w ^ V 9 

a A » & 

1.402 

8-9 

W 9 w 9 

& ^ a A 9 9 

1 . 8.34 

11-7 

W % V 9 w ^ 

2,083 

133 

0 A 9 * 

2.168 

; 13-8 

« • • • • • 

1.927 

123 

♦ 9 • ♦ • ♦ 

» A 9 » 

1,708 

10 9 


1,188 

7-6 


651 

41 

• ■ • • * * 

3'.0 

2-2 

9 9 

171 

1-1 

9 # #9 * V 

9 tf 

62 

•4 


39 

•2 

B A 9 9 

26 

•2 

^ ^ 

12 

•1 


4 

•02 


3 

•02 

A A 9 9 

2 

•01 

tf % tf w ^ 

• • • B * « 

1 

• « • ■ 

9* 

1 

*** 
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SEX TABLE III. 

Si2E OF Families by Occupation of Husband. 


Ocoapation of husband. 

Number 

of 

families 

examined. 

Total 

number 

of 

obildron 
born alive. 

Average 

per 

family. 

Number 

of 

ohildren 

surviving. 

Propor- 
tion of 
surviving 
to total 
thousand 
born. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

/. 

Exploration of animalt and vegetation 

- 1 

1 

• s 

1 

22,800 

75,602 

5-9 

52,7U 

697-7 


1. Income from rent of land 

S'* 

405 

2,194 

5-4 

1,497 

( 

682-3 


(a) Rent receiving owners 

• • 

329 

1.716 

6-5 

1,199 

698-7 


(6) Rent receiving tenants 

* • 

76 

478 

G-2 

298 

623-4 


2. Cultivators of all kinds 

• • 

12,148 

71,948 

6-9 

60.208 

698-6 


Cultivating owners 

• • 

10.103 

57,761 

5*7 

40,537 

716-2 


(b) Cultivating tenants 

• « 

2,046 

1 

14,197 

6-9 

9,731 

685-4 


3. Agents, Managers of lauded estates, 
rent collectors etc. . . 

j • » • ■ 

• • • 

• •• • • 

••• • • 

• * »-*« 


4. rield lal>outor8, wood cutters, etc. 

1 

• • 

! 

■ 626 

61 

266 

486-7 


6. Rai-sers of U\e'8tock, milkmen 
herdsmen 

and 1 

% % 

162 ' 

934 

1 

6-7 

1 724 

775-1 

//. 


r • 

878 

1 

4,660 

53 

1 

j 3,040 

662-3 


1. Aiti-ani uud other workmen 

1 

• • 

870 

' 1 

1 

4.621 

t 

6-3 

1 

3,015 1 

1 

662-4 


2. Sweepers and scavengere 

* • 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

39 

j 4-8 

26 

641-02 

JIJ. 

Traneport 

• • 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

4S 

1 

250 

6'5 

1 

261 

604 


1. ''aili>rs 

• a 

23 1 

117 

' i 

1 6-03 1 

08 

681-1 


2. !*alki-beareri, ©1'. 

« • 

i 

133 

! 6-04 

1 1 

1 1 

83 

62406 

JV. 

Trade. 

• « 

502 

1 

2.929 

1 

1 5-8 ' 

1 1 

1,899 

648-4 

V. 

Putdif forr.e and nlhen 

• • 

1 

; j 

209 

1 

6-8 

67 

522-9 

Vi. 


• • 

130 

725 

5-5 

466 

642-7 

III. 

Proftesiona and Lbernl arts 

• • 

I 

1 293 

2,696 

5-8 

949 

669-S 


1. Ittiligiona 

1 

1 

• • 

.73 

957 

5-6 

485 

506-7 


2. Lawen, Dootora, Tenchere 

1 

1 

* * i 

29 

149 

5 1 

97 

652-06 


3- Othera 

1 

* * 1 

1 

01 

690 

6-4 

367 

022-03 

I'ln. 

Per.ion* living on llttir oti-n inCO>nt 

1 

1 

« • 

103 

* 

543 

6-2 

342 

629-8 

IX. 

Oome^tic •'Ven ice 

» • 

50 

307 

6-1 

292 

626-4 

X. 

In.tuJJicientlij dt/'Cribtd occupationa 

• » 

l\4 

683 

603 

468 

680-2 


1. Clerks, contractors etc. 

• • 1 

26 

160 

7-2 

131 

727-7 


2. 1 abourera unapecihed 

1 

1 

» » 

1 

1 

89 

608 

6-7 

337 

063 1 

• 

XI. 

C//<prafu;l»<e 


233 

1,303 

5'5 

798 

622-4 


1. Bcggere, prostitutes cto. 

• • 

98 

, 567 

6-7 

361 

636-6 


2. Oooupatioo unspecified 

• « 

135 1 

1 

736 

6*4 

437 

693-7 


<irand Total 

1 

1 

15,164 

88,811 I 

1 

6-8 

61,106 

688-04 
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SEX TABLE IV. 

Size of Families by Caste or Religion of Family. 


Coate or lieligioQ. 


Numlx'f 

of 

families 

Total 
num bor 
of child- 

Averng( 

per 

n family, 

INumbei 
of child 

Proper 
r tion ol 
• surviv- 

Number of /amilieg irith 
nife married at 



examin- 

ed. 

ren bon 
1 alivo. 

1 ron ^ur 

* ; vising. 

) 

• ing to 

tbon- 

eand. 

1 

13—1 

1 

416—1920^3 

io * 

over. 

I 


i 2 

1 3 

4 

1 

6 

1 6 

i 

7 

8 

9 

to 

10 

Jammu and Kashmir Siata 

• • 

12,230 

70,062 


47,328 

682 -e 

‘ 1.79’ 

7 6.12 

7 8,871 

i 084 

H indu — 










HrfthiimD 


837 

4.924 

1 

6-9 

3,287 

1 

! 667-6 

180 

1 451 

i 140 

' 69 

Charour 

• a 

! 182 

1 

1 1.102 

6 1 

739 

670-6 

31 

91 

J 31 

21 

C'liQi ah 

» • 

1 

5 

’ 20 

6-2 

22 

846-1 


r 

4 

! 2 

1 

Hajjuru 

• • 

14 

80 

6 7 

60 

750 

4 

1 ' 

1 

^ 2 

1 

1 

Jbi\rur 

» • 

40 

207 

6-7 

159 

I « 

596-6 

8 

1 2£ 

1 

i 3 

4 

Jat 

9 • 

151) 

1,072 

6-7 

! 754 

1 703-4 

19 

1 loo 

) 31 

9 

Kjkshuiiri Pandit 

• • 

220 

1,431 

6 3 

369 

; 607-3 

1 

66 

127 

37 

7 

ivhiitfi 

• • 

' 80 

615 

5-8 

' 339 

1 

! 658-2 

17 

1 

: 46 

22 

6 

Ix>har 

• » 

{ 68 

280 

t 

5 

i 186 

1 

660-3 

11 

I 

! 29 

12 

« 4 

6 

iU’gh 

• • 

176 

1 963 

1 

6-6 

1 

j 686 

712-3 

34 

i 

■ 105 

31 

6 

Mahuj a/i) 

a a 

, 80 

^ 43j 

1 

; 6-7 

3l6 

653-5 

i 24 

f 

37 

19 

6 

Hajput 

» • 

1 

727 

' 3,657 

503 

» 

2.687 

707-4 

; 134 

416 

131 

46 

^ar^fara. 

• • 

1 

6 

5 

5 

1,000 

1 

# • 

1 

• ■ 


Tariihao) 

• • 

i 35 

: 247 

I 7-. 

t 144 

683 

6 

1 26 

« 

a, a 

-Uuslim- 



1 








Arain 

• • 

91 

009 

6-4 

.376 

015-7 

' 17 

1 

j 46 

$ 

1 

26 

6 

l^afiridiu 

9 • 

1ij3 

1 -*' 

60] 

360 ! 

696 3 

( 

' 9 

; 49 

38 

m 

t 

Halt. 

• • 

7H1 

1 

3.024 

• 

1 

6 

2,51.5 

640-9 

70 

i 

307 

330 

71 

hnikpa 

■ • 

1 

! S3 

23s 

.>■4 ’ 

199 I 

690-9 

1 

1 

■’i 

27 

22 

1 

^Jujjar 

• • 

1,608 1 

9.744 1 

609 

<i-!»|G ' 

7()9-7 : 

192 

792 

486 

128 


# • 

6-10 

3,000 1 

-i 

IIH'.O 

j 

GGirO 

51 1 

243 

198 

48 

V^tishuiirt 

• • 

3.G2-1 ^ 

22,293 

6 1 1 

k 

14-928 1 

GO't-G 

668 

1,918 

836 

212 

iluiihaj 

• • 

114 

728 ' 

r 

6 3 ‘ 

4S4 1 

664-8 

16 

64 

37 

7 

Pathau 

V • 

129 

741 

6-8 

619 

697-6 

19 

1 

60 

41 

9 

Haj put 

• • 

919 

1 1 

4.671 

.008 

3..364 i 

1 

718-04 

75 

427 

310 

101 

Sli 11 

» 9 1 

1 

IGO 

9.32 

1 

5-8 

064 

712-4 

14 

62 1 

67 

17 

Shui 

1 

i 

• • 

334 

1 

1,902 I 

.0*7 

1,292 1 

679-.3 

44 

162 

100 

28 

Sayed 

.. 1 

1 

209 

1 

1 

1 

1.116 1 

5 3 

760 

681-6 

28 1 

94 

65 

22 

iiifhun (■''hrislian — 

1 


1 


4 


1 




Indian Chribtiua 


n 

.31 1 

6 6 

21 

617-6 

2 


1 

9 • 

BudAist — 


1 

I 


f 






Budhist 

a. 1 

606 , 

2,219 ■ 

1 

.3-9 

1,806 

1 

813-4 

18 

203 

263 

81 

Sikh 

1 

• • 

1 

1 

213 ' 

I 

j 

f 

1,.360 

6-4 

1 

I 

915 ' 

67.3-3 1 

26 

130 

61 

7 

Jain — 


■ 

■ 




1 

J 




Jain 

1 

• • ! 

3 . 

1 

22 

7-3 

12 

545 6 

j 

1 

1 

1 


Othera — 

1 

• 





, 




BatwaZd 

1 

r 

15 

102 

6-8 

66 

637-2 

4 

6 

6 

• a 

Bnaith 

1 

.. 1 

17 

89 

6-2 

49 

6.30-6 

1 

6 

8 

2 

Pum 

— 

116 

039 ; 

5-6 

443 . 

693-2 

28 

62 

13 

12 

Saoai 

1 

2 

1 

4'6 

1 

6 . 
i 

666-6 

'• 1 


1 

1 


f 
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SEX TABLE V. 

Average Size of Family correlated with age of Wife at marriage. 


1 

Age of wife at marriage. 

Number of 
families. 

1 

Number of 
ebiidren 
born. 

Average 
observed i. e., 
average 
number of 
such children 
born per 
family. 

Number of 
ohildren 
surviving. 

Average 

observed. 

1 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

1 

6 

Jfimmu and Kashmir State .. 

12,374 

70,416 

5-6 

47,469 

3*8 

13 

460 

3,047 

6*5 

2,004 

4*3 

14 

1,346 

8,413 

6-3 

5.631 

4*2 

15 to 19 

6,180 

37,152 

6 

25,237 

4-07 

20 to 24 

1 2,468 

13,266 

6-3 

8,765 

3-6 

25 to 29 

i'45 

4,635 1 

4-0 

3,218 

3-4 

30 and over 

057 

, 3,003 ! 

4T 

2,614 

2-7 


SEX TABLE VI. 


PKOin:)RTiON OF Fertile and Sterile Marriages. 


\VlFK*8 AOE 

AT LAST MAniUAtlt. 

Aon OF unsBANJ) at mariciaoe. 

I.i-lO 

20—20 

1 

\ 11 1 n 1 >o r ' 


Number ol 

' oliildn-n. 

1 

Number of children. 

A ^ 4 j i 

« 1 11 1 1 1 1 j 

nf 

Number of 



! iVuniber of 



A€^0-prno(l. 

U 1 

lit* A 

liuHbitnds. 



husbands. 




\N 1 Vf*8. 

! 

Born. 

Surviving, 


Born. 

1 

Surviving. 

1 

1 

1 

2 ‘ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

i 

7 

8 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir ’ 


i 



' 1 

1 

> 



State . . ! 

12,374 

1 2,016 1 

11,705 

8,132 

6,243 

36,696 

24,462 

13 

469 

1 170 

1.1S4 

703 

100 

1,290 , 

813 

14 

1,340 

420 

2.601 

1,780 

687 

4,230 1 

! 2,852 

15 to 10 

C.1H9 

1 , 1 24 

6,UU 

4, .525 

3.723 

22,638 

15,201 

20 to 21 

2.46K 

177 

030 

644 

1,167 

0.436 

4,(102 

25 to 20 

015 

72 

r'30 

243 

208 

1.4"6 

1.015 

30 and over 

j 957 

44 

1^6 

138 

1 

172 1 

657 

450 


WlFE*^ AO F. 

AoE OP n 

AT LA'.T MARUIAOE. 

30—40 

Agepc^rind. 

1 

Nurnher 

j wive.-j. j 

•o" 

u c 

Numl»cr or 
cluMr<*n» 

1 

3 ^ 

X - 

Horn. 

'^urviv- 

ing. 

1 i 

<> 

1 

0 

10 

f 

1 

} 1 

1 

Jammu & Kashmir 
State 

1 

1 

12,374 

1 

3,716 

; 20,037 

i 

13.619 

1 

13 

14 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

26 to 29 

30 and over 

469 
! 1,346 

6.IS0 
2.4‘.8 
045 
057 

71 

221 
1.254 
1,016 
53 i 
593 

! 4 30 

1 1,303 

j 7.600 
' .5.151 

2.662 
2.432 

1 

204 
025 
5.127 
3.8 IK 

1 1.611 


•Thetc cases arc preaumably of huebati la wlio have dirM b 


nsBAND AT MARniAOK — (concluded). 


60 

* *0000. 

*0 « 

X - 

Number of 
cliiMrcn. 

t i 

E 

E s 
, X- 

Number of 
children. 

Born. 

• 

inp. 

Born. 

Surviv# 

ing. 

12 

13 

14 ' 

15 

16 

17 

252 

1,072 

748 

1 

147 

826 

508 

6 

35 

26 

17 

09 

48 

7 

36 

26 

n 

63 

30 

35 

1 53 

103 

53 

288 

101 

51 

i 281 ■ 

20 6 

27 

168 

95 

23 

; 03 

62 

21 

114 

84 

130 

1 

1 325 

18 

94 

61 


t 


eforo their wivea have completed 45 years of age. 
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CHAPTER V (part B)— SEX AND FERTILITY 


SEX TABLE 

Duration of Marriage correlated 


Cdeie or [ioligioa of husbau J 


Under 10 years. 


1 


Number 

of 

families. 


Hlnda-S 

Bralim tiii 

K-oshrairi I*andit 

Rajput 

K hatri 

Mahajac 

Tiiakkar 

Jat 

Jhiwar 

Megli 

Lohar 

Xarkliaa- 

Hajjam 

Rliamar 


Number 

of 

cMldren. 


Average 

number 

of 

ohildretL 


« « 


■ • 


$ « 


2,ai8 

663 
734 
335 
304 
1,307 
270 
178 

8ii2 
177 

no 

30 
483 


5,028 
1 ,356 
1.186 
503 
63.3 
2,143 
478 
312 
1,245 
292 
207 ! 

73 I 
069 


Number 

of 

families. 


1*6 

2-04 

1-6 

1-7 

1-7 

1-6 

J-T 

1-7 

1-6 

1-6 

1-7 

21 

1'9 


613 

162 

229 

74 

94 

311 

69 

33 

241 

49 

27 

17 

94 




10 years. 


Number 

of 

children. 


Average 

number 

of 

children. 


6 


1,483 

283 

633 

211 

297 

810 

221 

134 

559 

149 

78 

63 

389 


Kumhiar 

a • 

1 

1 27 

1 

1-9 

1 6 

f 

16 

Chuhra 

• • 

! 15 

1 

' 32 

1 

! 2-1 

1 

24 

Muslim — 


1 

i 

1 

I 

j 

> 




Ariin 

• a 

234 

I 418 

1 1-4 

1 

1 52 

160 

Kaj put 


2.707 

4.444 

1-3 

i 678 

1.799 

Hlioikli 

• • 

1.093 


I-; 

i 

293 

707 



1,258 

2.294 

1-8 

.’141 

869 

CHtltt'ia 

a • 

260 

^ 4.-iI 

1-7 

92 

247 

liruin 

• • 

11.812 

^ 15,760 

!•;] 

J 

' ! 

2,S45 

16.161 

Mnglial 

» • 

343 

489 

1-4 

04 

100 

Wujjar 

• • 

4,091 

j 5.910 

i 1-4 

1 

1 

1 

1,020 

2,601 

Patliar^ 

« • 

285 

' 382 

1 

: 1-3 

1 

65 

131 

Sayeti 

• • 

U;(4 1 

1 871 

1-4 


133 

306 

Haiti 

• a 

538 

749 

1-4 


123 

218 

SFwiii 

1 

a • 

i 

235 

1.316 

6-6 


75 

186 

Briik pa- 

1 

• • 

1 

77 

119 1 

1-5 


7 

22 

Slkh- 

■Sikh 

, 

. 1 
a « 

734 

1 

1,740 

2-4 


198 

393 

Budhfst — 








£a Ihist 

• • ) 

492 

1,800 

3-0 


11 

44 

Jain — 


1 

f 

1 





Jain 

• « 

.3 

8 

2-6 


• 4 • • 

4 4 ■ a 

• Other Hindus— 

Doom 

e • 

16.3 

205 

1-9 


32 

74 

Batwal 

a a 

3 

1 

1-3 


1 

3 

Basith 


91 

1 

143 

1*5 


16 

45 

Indian Christian — 

IndlaD Chriatian 

a^ 

1 

36 ' 

96 

2-7 


1 

* 


2*9 

2-4 

2’3 

2- 9 
3*2 
2*8 

3- 7 
4-06 

2- 3 

3- 04 
2-8 

3- 1 

4- 1 
2-6 

4- 8 


308 

2-6 

2-4 

2-6 

2-7 

5-7 

2-6 

2-5 

2-01 

2*3 

1- 7 

2- 5 

3- 1 


2-3 

3 

28 


* Thaas caitei be read after Ohohra under the Hindu Religion. 



SEX TABLE VII 161 

VII. 

WITH Caste or Religion of Family. 


Of MABBIAOB WITH PBB3ENT WIFE. 


Bttvcten 10 to 19. j 

20 to 31. 


32. 


33 an'l over. 

Number Ji 
of 

families, c 

Jambor 
of * 

hildreo. 

c 

.vera«o 

lumber 

' j 

fumbor Number 
of 1 of ^ 

Weraee j 
number 

^^nmber Number ^ 
of of 

Werapo . 
number ' 

of , 

ihildron. ^ 

t 

^Jumbe^ ] 
of 

>Jnmber 

of 

Averopo 
nun ber 
of 

;hil(iion. 

hild.en. 

imilics. children.' 

____ r 

of J 

;hiidrcn. 

families, 'c 

hildr^n. ^ 

’amilies. c 

children. 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

19 

3,408 

3.728 

1-9 

1 

2.1U 

s 

9,633 

4-6 

146 j 

783 

5*4 

645 

j 

3,329 

6*1 

707 

2,950 

4-2 1 

643 

3,331 

5-2 

38 

19G 

5-2 

222 

1,430 

6 

985 

3,185 

3-2 

» 

716 

1 

3.213 

4-5 

67 

317 

6-03 

204 

1,033 

606 

348 

1,895 i 

5-3 

293 ■ 

1,652 

5-6 

12 

80 

6-7 

68 

426 

C-5 

408 

% 

1,497 I 

4'7 

288 

1.339 

4-6 

20 

110 

5 5 

96 

453 

7 4 

1,708 

6.900 

3-5 

1,281 ' 

5.787 

4 6 

60 

286 

6-7 

> 

288 

1.330 

4-6 

372 

1,420 i 

3-8 I 

410 

1,906 

\ 

4-6 

17 

103 

606 

128 

788 

6 1 

183 

GG3 

3-5 . 

93 ’ 

1 

619 

6-6 

i 

2 

7 

3*6 

29 

187 

6*4 

1.210 

3,453 i 

1 

18 

SOI 

2,892 , 

3-6 

1 

90 

415 

4-6 

144 

679 

4-6 

204 

711 

3 4 

! 

150 

733 i 

4-9 I 

8 

4 

1 

35 

4*3 

4G 

09 

2-1 

211 

745 

I 

3'5 

113 

617 

6-4 

1 

17 1 

88 

61 

38 

206 

63 

93 

350 ' 

3 : 

48 

237 ! 

1 4-9 

1 

• » • • 1 

] 

• » • • 

13 

1 

67 

6T 

623 ! 

2.248 

3 6 

438 

2.0 IM 

4'6 

1 

31 

117 1 

4-7 

1 

1 

87 ■ 

480 

1 

6-6 

U 1 

81 

G-8 

4 

21 

6-2 

1 

*> ' 
- 1 

13 

6-6 

1 1 

7 ' 

1 

1 1 

35 

6 

26 

110 

4'6 

16 

105 

1 CO 

1 

1 

4 « # » ^ 

■ • • • 


1 

i * ’ 

1 

t 

7 

331 

1 

1 

1,446 

4 4 

235 

1.167 

1 

; 6-2 

, 0 

61 

6-6 

71 , 

383 

6*4 

3,476 1 

10,917 

3 1 

21.'’21 

1,472 

4-8 

HO 

1 

420 

5 3 

722 

7.770 

1007 

1,423 

4,900 

3-6 

1,179 ' 

0.2G9 

6 3 

1 

4 

1 L’O 

177 

0 1 

254 

1,331 

6-2 

1,780 

6,720 

3-8 

1 

; 1.237 

1 

0.028 

4-8 

1 05 

303 

4*7 

290 

1,734 

6-9 

359 

1.374 

1 

3-8 

r 

244 

1,288 

G-3 

32 

148 

40 

1 

76 

1 

329 

4'4 

16,620 

81,689 

6 2 

1 

13.283 1 

82,807 

4-2 

410 

2.304 

6-7 

1 

4,01C , 

1 

10,441 

4-09 

421 

1,679 

3-7 

405 

1.506 

3 7 

10 

54 

6 4 

1 

67 

506 

7-6 

fi,2s9 

19,232 

3'6 

3.764 

8,050 

4*9 

210 

i 1,120 

6*3 

1.168 

6,400 

6-6 

399 

1,659 

3-9 

271 

1 480 

6-5 

6 

1 

43 

7-2 

67 

411 

6*1 

746 

2,449 

3 3 

619 

2,793 

5-08 

16 

1 

’7 , 

61 

1 124 

1 

739 

6-9 

900 

3,053 

3 4 

982 

4,601 

40 

78 

387 

6 1 

( 

399 

2.259 

6-6 

314 

1,866 

6-9 

249 

• 

1.41U 

57 

17 

laj 

1 

1 706 

87 

610 

7*01 

86 

340 

4-2 

87 

453 

6-2 

1 

h h 4 9 

1 

22 

106 

4*9 

819 

3.147 

3 7 

680 

3,449 

6 7 

1 27 

196 

7 3 

168 

1,070 

6 3 

463 

2,430 

6-2 

693 

^ 3,04'i 

1 

61 

309 

1,200 

3 6 

209 

860 

2*8 

6 

21 

4-2 

1 

I 

4 

10 

2-6 

i 

1 

6 

6 

1 

2 

10 

9*5 

1 

225 

902 

4,000 

165 

1 

855 

6*2 

8 

64 

6*7 

26 

148 

6-9 

7 

24 

3-4 

3 

11 

3-6 

2 

12 

i « 


• » « « 

♦ • 

I2fl 

( 468 

3-7 

1 

71 

331 

1 

4*0 

2 

16 

i 7-6 

1 

14 

77 

6-6 

3( 

i 160 

1 

» 4*4 

1 

' 6 

1 

1 

I 

30 

6 

2 

11 

6*6 

4 

10 

4-7 
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CHAPTER V (part B) SEX AND FERTILITY 

SEX TABLE VIII. 

Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages. 


Ape of wifo ftt 
marriapo. 


Duration of marriaox yxars. 


13 

14 

16 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 29 
30 and o7or 


13 

14 

15 to 19 
20 to 24 
25 to 20 

30 and over 



0—4 

5—9 

• a * ^ 

10- 

-14 

15 and 

over. 


Fertile. 

Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile. 

Fertile. 

Sterile. 


2 1 

1 

» i . - - \ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




PAF 

IT A. 







1 

3 

1 

10 

am • a 

627 

s 

• • 

8 

•*« 

8 

• • • ♦ 

12 

• • • • 

1,351 

17 

• • 

15 

m 

6 

A 

32 

1 

37 

3 

6,662 

93 


6 

1 

6 


9 

4 « • « 

2,695 

40 

a • 

11 

1 

•> 

• • • • 

6 

16 

1,117 

20 

• • 

8 

7 

23 1 

1 

15 

113 

19 

724 

44 




PAC 

IT B. 





- 

306 

487 

1,328 

162 

2,497 

1 

80 

4,810 

97 


903 

1,058 1 

2,805 

316 

4,855 

129 

10,442 

158 


3,947 

2,148 ' 

11,025 

779 

16,197 

532 

33,200 

720 


1,399 

388 

1 3,065 

145 

3,895 

215 

6,768 

210 

« ■ 

28S 1 

182 

738 

77 

916 

28 

1,872 

66 

• • ' 

1 

215 1 

i 

100 

435 

38 

698 

39 

1,140 

89 


SEX TABLE IX, 

Age of Mother at First Birth (completed fertilitt cases). 


Caste or Religion. 


Hindu 

Jat 

Thakkar 

Maliajan 

Hajput 

Megh 

Kimtri 

Ka.9hinlri Pandit 

Brahman 

Lohar 

Chamar 

Tarkhan 

Jhi war 

Muslim 

Kashmiri 

Rajput 

Jat 

Ouijar 

Katinda 

Sayed 

Path an 

Arain 

Mughal 

Sheikh 

Shin 

Bald 

Brukpa 

Indian Ohristian 

BudhUt 

Sikh 

Jain 

Others 

Basith 

Doom 

Grand Total 


AOE of UOTn£B AT FIRST BIRTH. 


• • 


Below 13 

13-14 

14—16 

16—10 

16-20 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

6 

2 

26 

43 

262 

1 

am • • 

* e 

1 

12 

am 

2 

2 

8 


• • • • 

• • • • 

O 

• • » • 

21 

1 

• • • • 

2 

4 

11 

1 

• • • • 

• * • • 

10 

18 

• • • e 

• • • • 

• • • * 

4 

9 

1 

• • • • 

1 

3 

4 

2 

• • • # 

• • « • 

3 

7 

41 

1 

1 

• • • • 

• * • • 

• • • • 

3 

• asm 

2 

9 m 9 m 

7 

• a • • 

a a • • 

• • • • 

m m • • 

3 

• e • • 

a e • • 

3 

4 

3 

21 

27 

49 

1 

126 

278 

4 

6 

12 

58 

121 

»*• • • 

1 


6 

1 21 

am ••• 

am mm 

mm mm 

3 

i 8 

2 

••• a a 

4 

23 

42 


a • mm 

a a 9 m 

1 

aa 4 • 

4 


• • m 

a e ma 

m m 9 m 

4 

am am 

8 

20 

13 

34 

1 

1 ••• ••• 

• • • • 

2 

1 

1 

! 3 

12 

17 

23 

•- -• 

^ ••• e^e 

1 

am 

4 

7 

• •a mm 

mm a a 

1 am 

• • am 


3 

1 

mm 

1 

• a 

12 


am • m 

eiw 

• • • • 

1 

— 

1 

am am 

*m am 

2 

2 

am am 


2 

22 

I 

1 

2 

4 

26 


am * a 


— 

« ] 


20 and over 


19 


20 


66 


174 




1 

468 


422 

9 

99 

15 

44 

48 

20 

31 

117 

3 

23 

1 

2 

2,63S 

541 

133 

08 

349 

16 

19 

47 

8 

39 

31 

1 

241 

10 

2 

277 

62 

1 

It 

2 

9 

2,288 


TABLE X 
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DiPFBaBXOB (IN YEABj) BETWEEN THE BIRTHS OF 


Name of Caste 
or 

Religion. 


Family Status. 


Hindu 


Kashmiri Pandit 


Brahman 


Megh 


Kh.itri 


Mahijan 


Raj put 


Thakkar 


Doom 


Lohar 


Clidinar 


Jhlirar 


SiLH 


Sikh 


Btuihiit 


Budhist 


Jain 


Jain 


'fuslim 


Rujput 


Advan<'ed 
Inter iiediate 
Indigent 

! Advanced 
' Intermediate 
Indigent 

1 

A irancod 
Int rmediate 
Indigent 

Adranoed 
Interine iiate 
Indigent 

Ad vancod 
Into mediate 
: Indigent 

1 

^dvanred 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 
I Intermo'liate 
Indigent 

Advanced 
Inte'-moiliute 
^ Indigent 


r Advanced 
{ Intermediate 
1. Indigent 


1 

r Adv 
Inte 

L lali 


Advan^'ed 

Intermediate 

Indigent 


Advan'*ed 

Intermediate 

Indigent 


Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 


r Adv » 
^ Inter 
L lodig 


idv jn-^od 

ntermrdiate 

ndigunt 


3rd and 4th child 




7 

1 

m 

1 

240 

11 

1 

174 \ 

167 

1 

» « 

3 

4 

• • 

2 

1 

! 4 

1 

2 

9 

1 

7 

7 

1 

$ 

1 ^ ' 

• ■ 

5 

8 

1 

22 

1 

; 19 

I i 

14 

22 


27 

39 . 

1 

36 

ir> 


16 

17 

0 

1 

11 

! 13 


1 , 

3 

• • 

3 

3 


4 

10 

j 

3 

8 


18 

26 

1 

1 

• * 

16 

19 


0 

4 

• • 

7 

i 3 


4 

0 

2 1 

5 

1 

1 

* • 

2 

1 

• • 

• • 

; * 

1 

1 

3 

2 

• • 

4 

1 


•> 

i 6 

• • 

3 

4 


2 

1 

1 

! 

• • 

1 

1 

• 4 

3 

G 

• • 

3 

5 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 9 

10 

1 

1 

1 » 

« • 

1 

1 

5 


142 


13 ! 
2 ! 


127 


1 II 

S 31 

3 61 


• • 


5 '/I 780 


45 ; 504 651 




594 I 404 
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CHAPTER V (part B) — SEX AND FERTILITY 

TABLE X — [concluded). 

Frequency of Births. 


Name of Caste 

Or 

Roligioa. 


1 


Gajjar 


Kaabzniri 


Patliau 


Haiti 


Syed 


Brokp' 


a a 


Family Status, 


Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

A ivanced 

intermediate 

indigent 

Advanced 
Interrno liate 
Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intorm>-diate 

Indigent 

Total 


Difference (in tears) between the births of 


1st and 2nd child. 

2nd and 3rd child* 

Below 2. 

Between 2—4. 

O 

u 

O 

w 

a 

Below 2. 

Between 2 — 4. 

4 and over. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

' 1 

8 

3 

19 

38 

1 

24 

25 

5 

62 

92 

6 

64 

66 

1 

67 

85 

7 

64 

60 

2 

35 

54 

2 

34 

39 

8 

120 

182 

8 

132 

130 

1 

73 

89 

3 

75 

59 

• • 

I 

1 

4 

1 

• • 

4 

• V 

• • 

6 : 

• • 

5 

! 3 

0 • 

1 

3 

2 

• a 

I 

3 

i 

1 1 

n 

17 

0 » 

8 

16 

• • 

17 

: ^2 , 

2 

17 

29 

5 

36 

85 

6 

27 

59 , 

• a 

• a 

0 0 

• • 

■ • 

0 0 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

* • 

0 0 

• • 

• » 

• 0 

e • 
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SEX TABLE XI. 

Duration of Childless period 


Serial 

No. 


6 


Hindu 


Brahman 


Khatri 


Name of Caste or Religion. 


Kashmiri Pandit 


Rajpnt 


Mahajan 


Ihakkar 


{ 

{ 


Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intcrme'iiate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

InieiiDcdiate 

Indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

indigent 

Advanced 

Intermediate 

Indigent 




Duration (in tears) of ohildless 
period aftpr BIRTU of youngest chilp 
(FOB COMPLETED FERTILITY ONLT). 
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6 and over. 
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SEX TABLE X\ -(concluded). 

Duration of Childless period 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Casto or Religion. 


DoeATION (IK YEARS) OF OHILDLESS 
PERIOD AFTER DIRTU OF YOUNCiEST CHILD 
(FOR COMPLETED FERTILITY ONLY;. 
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Total 
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292 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 

146. Reference to Statistics.— The Imperial Tables VII and VIII furnish 
the main statistical data regarding the civil condition of the population and 
the following subsidiary tables contain the proportionate figures showing the 
various aspects of the subject : — 

Subsidiary Table I— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 

religion and main age-period at each of the last 
four Censuses. 

,t „ II — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 

at certain ages in each religion and natural 
division. 

„ „ III — Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition 

of 10,000 of each sex and religion. 

,, „ IV — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 

ages for religions and natural divisions. 

„ „ V— Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 

at certain ages for selected castes. 

147. Reliability of the Return . — The instructions printed on the cover 
of the enumeration books for the guidance of the Census agency required the 
entry of each person whether infant, child, or grown up, as married, unmarried 
or widowed. Divorced persons were to be entered as widowed if they had not 
remarried. In the detailed vernacular Hidayat the instructions were further 
amplified to cover doubtful cases and the following provision of the Imperial 
Census Code was also duly incorporated in the local circular. 

“A woman who has never married must be shown in cohiinn 6 as unmarried, even 
though she be a prostitute or concubine l)ut persons wlio ar(‘ p'cognized by custom as 
married are to be entered as such, oven tljoogli they have not gone through the proper cere- 
mony e. g.f widows who have taken a second husl)and ljy tlie rite variously known as Jat, 
Sagai, Karao, Tharawa, Natra etc., or persons living together whose religious or social tenets 
enjoin or allow cohabitation without preliminary forinalities”. 

With such explicit instructions there was no chance of errors finding 
their way in the returns collected which consequently may well be assumed as 
sufficiently reliable. There might have occurred a few cases of wrongful entries 
through the negligence or deficient intelligence of certain enumerators but 
such instances were too few to affect the reliability of the figures. Such excep- 
tions were furnished by men or women who though unmarried desired to 
appear as married as in the case of some unmarried prostitutes or kept women, 

148. General features of the Statistics. — The statistics of the Indian 
civil condition possess three special features which distinguish them from those 
of the Western countries and we shall study the figures of the present Census 
from each of these aspects. 

(1) Universality of marriage. 

(2) The early age of marriage. 

(3) Preponderance of widows. 

The general summary printed at the commencement of the Imperial 
Table VII shows that of the total population of 3,646,243 enumerated at the 
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current Census 1,715,299 persons were unmarried, 1,633,533 married, and 297,411 
widowed which gives a proportion of roughly 47 per cent, unmarried, 44 per 
cent married and 9 per cent, widowed in both the sexes. As regards the 
separate proportions of the sexes the subjoined table gives the necessary statistic 
by absolute figures as well as shows the proportions per 1,000 of the sex 
concerned by civil condition. The accompanying diagram shows the civil 
condition by age-periods in absolute figures. 

Civil condition for all ages and religions in the State. 


Total population. 

U.VMARHIED. 

MaUF.1 ED. 

Widowed. 

Male- 

1 

1 Female. 
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Mai.!. I 
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Female. 

Male. i 

1 

Female. 
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1 025,100 

090.139 
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1 

834.400 

1 

114,105 
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183,306 
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thousand .. 

1 

529 . 

1 

404 
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1 
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59 
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The apparent results from the proportionate figures show that there are 
more unmarried males than females while in the married state the proportion 
per 1,000 is greater (488) for the females than the males (412). It clear- 
ly leads to the inference that the statistics of our State are not liable to the 
char<^e which Sir Philip Hartog has levelled against the All India Census namely 
that thf* excess of 600.000 married males over married females goes to indicate 
that m India polyan Iry is being [xactised at an increasing rate. VVe are quite 
sure that the charge ot Sir Philip Hartog against the Census of India which 
has received such wide publicity in the Indian Press will soon be satisfactorily 
explained by the Oiisus authorities of India but for our part we have simply 
to point out that the excess of 35,387 married females is sufficient proof of the 
correctness of our statistics of marital condition and of the fact that polygamy 
is in Work at a greater scale than polyandry, in spite of the fact that poly- 
andry is actually practised on a universal scale among the Budhists whose 
proportion in the total population is, however, too negligible (1 percent.) to 
offset the proportion of the polygamous communities (the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs) and then to produce a sufficient surplus as to give an excess of married 
males. With this brief survey of the main statistics we proceed to discuss each 
of the three special features of the civil condition in the light of the statistics 
collected in this State. 

149. Universality of Marriage. — There are four principal religious com- 
munities inhabiting the State —Hindu, Muslim. Sikh and Budhist. The Chri- 
stians and Zoroastrians though not completely absent constitute a very small 
proportion of the State population. Without entering into the descriptive details 
of the various kinds of marriages recognized by the personal laws of the various 
communities or dilating upon the customs and ceremonies which form the 
indispensable adjuncts of matrimony we proceed to examine briefly the attitude 
and outlook of each community towards marriage and shall pass on to describe 
the universality of marriage in India. Amongst the Hindus and also among 
the Jains the marriage is a sacred duty enjoined by the scriptures which must 
be performed by every Hindu. The following quotation from Mr. P. K. Wattal’s 
“Population problem in India” shows the compelling and obligatory character 
of the Shastric injunctions on the subject of marriage, which is at the root of 
the universality of marriage amongst the Hindus. 

“Everybatiy marries, fit or unfit and bccomos a parent at the earliest possible age 

permitted by nature For a Himlu marriage is a sacrament which must be 

performed regardless of the fitness of the parties to hear the responsibilities of a mated 
existence, A Hindu male must marry — and beget children — sons if you please to per- 
form his funeral rites lest his .spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The 
very name of son ‘Futra’ mean.s one who saves his father’s soul from the hell called 

‘Futa’. A Hindu maiden, unmarried at puberty, is a source of social ohlo<juy to Iier family 
and of damuaiion Uj Ikt ^ 
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Amongst the Muslims “marriage is primarily a civil contract requiring the 

ncccssar\ loimalities of a proposal and acceptance before witnesses to establish 
.he eereemem". Tl.e Budhisl. of (he S.a.e also rejard ,h, „,u„ 

of a contract tenns whereof are generally recorded in a document which contains 
a stipulation that the broth, rs ot the bridegroom, who can share the wife in com- 
mon with their eldest brother will not separate and that all the property of the 
joint fami y shall be inherited by the children of the woman being married Both 
amongst the Muslims and the Budhists divorce is permissible, but it is not very 
commonly pradiscl, I ho Sikhs’ outlook towards marriage although much after 
tlie I-Imdu (ashiun is nevertheless more liberal. 

The universality of marriage is therefore an accepted fact in India 
springing from religious sanctions m the case of Hindus including Jains and 
partly religious and partly economic motives in the case of the Muslims who are 
also influenced by the example of the Hindus. The joint family svstem further 
strengthens the state of wedlock since the family resources are available for the 
support of the married couple irrespective of their capacity to support themselves 
and undertake the burdens and responsibilities of married-life. This institution 
rules out the prudential considerations which compel postponement of marriage in 
European countries. Such economic considerations instead of operating as a 
check on marriage or helping its postponement, on the other hand constitute 
a potent factor in promoting matrimon}' since the wife is necessary to run the 
household and materially helps the agriculturist husband in outdoor work as well. 
The prevalence of illiteracy does not allow the married couple to be thought- 
ful of the future and consequently procreation goes on indiscriminately compel- 
ling the parents to send children for work at an early age to supplement their 
meagre income and enable the family to drag on their wordly existence at a 
low standard of life. 


From the Subsidiary Table I we find that in the age-group 20-40 there are 
717 married males, 905 married females per 1,000 of each sex under the head 
‘All Religions’ which shows that at these ages 7T7 per cent, of the male popula- 
tion is married, 20 per cenc. unmarried and 8 per cent, widowed; while amongst 
the females in this age-group 90 per cent, are married, only 2 per cent, unmarried 
and 7*5 per cent, widowed. Making due allowance for the beggars (who number 
several lacs in India) religious devotees (who abound in profusion in Budhist 
monasteries), prostitutes and persons suffering from bodily infirmity or deformity 
We are left with a very small proportion of people who remain unmarried in this 
country. No greater proof of the universality of marriage is needed in the face 
of these statistics. Amongst the females it is obvious that at the age-period 20-40 
almost all the females are married 90*5 per cent, being married and out of the balance 
of 9*5 per cent., 7*5 per cent, are widows leaving only 2 per cent, unmarried to be 
accounted for by such of their sex as belong to the category of beggars, devotees, 
prostitutes and the infirms. The figures overwhelmingly prove that between 20 
and 40 no woman remains without marriage and if there be any such instances 
they simply constitute exceptions which only go to prove the rule. 

Marriage is essential for the healthy progress of society and any artificial 
barriers raised in the way of natural instinct is productive of various social evils. 
The Census of England and Wales held in 1921 disclosed the following propor- 
tion of people in the different civil conditions which shows the difference 


CiTil Condition. 

ENOLA?n} 
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Widowed 

- " - 
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6*9 

8*2 

10*8 



earlV ' marri'age" 


1G9 

While in the State there are nearly 49 per cent, married females we have 
in England and Wales only about 38 per cent, of females in married condition^ 
Against 40 per cent, unmarried females in the State the figures of England show 
about 54 per cent, spinsters, while widowhood is confined to only 8°2 per cent 
there, against about 1 1 per cent, in the State. The figures leave no doubt about 
the special preference among the English women for the unmarried state. 

150. Early Marriage.— The second feature of the Indian Census is the 
early age of marriage, evils of which have been sufficiently explained in the 
preceding chapters on sex and fertility. It will here suffice to invite a reference 
to the Subsidiary Table I which shows that amongst the males no child is married 
before the age of 5 while in the group 5-10 and 10-15, 18 and 51 boys per 
1,000 were returned as married. The increase in the married proportion of 
the males from 13 to 18 per mille during the decade 1921-1931 in the age-period 
10-15, for the whole State as well as under the different religions is mainly due to 
the anxiety of the parents to celebrate as many infant marriages as possible before 
the eriforcement of the Infant Marriage Prevention Regulation of 1985 which 
prohibited marriages of girls below fourteen and of boys below eio^hteen years 
of age. It is hoped that these columns will be blank at the next Census. The 
proportion of marriages between 15-20 has increased from 280 to 309 which 
shows that the effects of the Regulation are manifesting themselves in practice by 
shifting the ages of males to legally marriageable age-groups. In the group 20-40 
40-60 and 60 and over the proportion has decreased. As already observed it mav 
be asserted with confidence that w,th the passing of the Regulation the institution 
ot early marriage would soon be wiped out of existence. The evils of early 
marriage arc too numerous to mention and we may only refer to the two important 
results to which it generally leads c. g. ( 1 ) The pre-puberty intercourse which is the 
essential concomitant ot child marriage inflicts serious physical injuries upon the 
girl-wiie and inanv' a premature birth involves risk to the life of the wife (2) in 
the event of the husband’s death the child-wife becomes a widow for life The 
following table gives for England and Wales statistics regarding the civil 'condi- 
tion of the population in thousands at certain age-periods : 
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The table shows at a glance that there is not a single male or femaU l 

|S married at the age of less than 15 years while the age^roup 15-19 has 

4 per cent, married males and 17 per cent, married females. Even the 90 oa 
group has only 22 per cent, males and 27 per cent females TV,' 
^blishes that marriage before 20 is practically^ non-existent in' England a 
W^es while in this State the 15 to 20 group has 30 per cent males fnd 
Mnt. females in the married condition. Even 10-15 age-group has 21 
married females which evidences the existence of early marriage ^ ^ 
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151. The Preponderance of the Widows. — The current Census has 
enumerated 114,105 widowers and 183,308 widows which establishes the 
characteristic preponderance of the widows over the widowers. The proportion 
for the entire State works to 5'4 per cent widowers and 10*7 per cent widows as 
against 3'4 per cent widowers and 8*2 per cent, widows recorded by the Census of 
England and Wales in 1921. The contrast will be brought home by the fact 
that while in the State out of 183,308 widows there are 10,525 widows at ages 
below 25, the English Census of 1921 on the other hand discloses only 6,000 
such widows in the total population of 1,622,000 widows which yields a proportion 
of 5 per cent, for the State and *3 per cent, for England leading to the conclusion 
that widowhood before 25 is practically non-existent among the English women. 

While 905 per 1,000 females are married and 75 widowed in the age- 
period 20-40, it will be a sad surprise to find the statistical ratio undergoing 
change in the next age-group 40-60 which has only 584 married females and 410 
widows per mille and in the next higher group 60 and over the widows proportion 
increases to 778- In this connection the widowed state amongst the males 
increased from 83 to 226 in the group 40 to 60 and 320 in 60 and over. This 
preponderance of the widows over the widowers is a common feature of the 
Indian Census and arises from the comparative longevity of females but mainly 
from the greater freedom of marriage amongst the widowers and prohibition of 
widow re-marriage amongst the Hindus and only partial prevalence of the custom 
in other communities. 

A reference to Subsidiary Table I reveals a sudden jump into widowhood 
as the females pass from 20-40 group into 40-60. In the 20-40 group there are 
only 75 widows per 1,000 while in the 40-60 group there is a sudden expansion 
of the widows proportion to 410 per 1,000 which is about six-times higher than 
the preceding group. The increase in the case of males proceeds more gradually 
from 83 in the group 20-40 to 226 in the group 40-60 and 360 in 60 and over. 

The explanation for the larger proportion of widows is to be found in the 
custom of child marriage coupled with the evil of pre-puberty intercourse which 
inflicts serious physical injuries ui>on tlie immature parents, and nips in the bud 
the life of many a young husband dooming the poor child-wife to perpetual 
widowhood. The practice of marriage of old men (especially of the moneyed 
class) who already stand upto the trash-hold of the next world with young 
virgins in the bloom of life further increases the proportions of the widows since 
the mysterious hand of death soon falls upon the bridegroom who is soon called 
upon to exchange the warmth of the nuptial Ijed for the icy chillness of the 
tomb. The third and the strongest factor responsible for the superabundance of 
widows, which is chiefly contributed by the Hindus, is the injunction of the Hindu 
Shastras which enjoin enforced widowhood and prohibit re-marriage of the widows 
of the first three castes — The Brahmanas, the Kashatriyas and the Vaishyas. 
Neither revocation nor widow re-marriage is possible. The wife is enjoined to look 
upon her husband as an embodiment of God and offer complete submission to 
his will and dictates during life and in the case of his death the widow is enjoined 
a religious life of the completest chastity and prayer and is not to think of a fresh 
union but to practise fasts and austerities. The sacredness of the perpetual 
union led to the practice of ‘Sati’ whereunder the widows burnt themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands to maintain unsullied the sacred bond of marriage 
even in death. Such being the religious sanctions it was only natural that 
observance of this institution should be followed with great strictness by the 
followers of Hinduism and in spite of the law permitting widow re-marriage and 
the activities of various social organizations especially the Arya Samaj, the Hindu 
society has not been able to shake off the shakles although one meets with a few 
instances of widow re-marriage here and there. The Hindus and Jains and even 
some Muslim castes of the State observe the prejudice against widow marriage 
although in the interior of the Duggar country among the Thakkar and some 
other castes of the hills, some laxity prevails and the widows are taken over as 
wives by the brothers of the deceased husband. The Muslims and Budhists of 
the State also do not practise it on a large scale though their religion permits 
such marriages. 


CIVIL CONDITIO^^' BY RELIGION 
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152. Civil Condition by Natural Divisions,— The Subsidiary Table II which 
gives the statistics of marital condition by natural divisions shows that of all the 
divisions the Indus Valley has the highest proportion of married males (445 per 
1,000) which is due to the general prevalence amongst the Budhists of the 
custom of polyandry under which only the eldest brother is married and all the 
younger brothers automatically become married and share the brother’s wife in 
common. This is responsible for the high proportion of married males as all 
the younger brothers are returned as married for all practical purposes. This 
simultaneously explains the corresponding dearth in the married females (479) 
and preponderance of unmarried females most of whom are purposely kept 
without marriage for presentation as ‘c/mmo’ to the monastery. The proportions 
of the unmarried and widowed males are consequently lowest in this division. 
The Jhelum Valley which is the predominantly Muslim division has the highest 
proportion of the married females i. e.y 509 against 473 of the Jammu Province 
and 479 of Indus Valley; and its proportion of unmarried females (412) is also 
greater than that of the Jammu Province (394) though slightly less than that of 
the polyandrist Budhists. This improvement in the married and the unmarried 
is due to the valley having much smaller proportion of widows (79) against (133) 
of the Jammu Province which is permeated by Hindu customs and (99) of the 
Indus Valley where also like Kashmir widow re-marriage is permissible. Confining 
our analysis to the statistics of females it is seen that the Jammu Province, as 
expected, takes the lead in early marriage of females as under both the 5-10 and 
10-15 age-groups the Jammu Province shows a proportion of 58 and 245 married 
females respective!)' against 26 and 198 of the Kashmir Province and 35 and 144 
of the Indus \’allvv. The reason that the Hindu element which regards the 


marriage of girK b'-fore puberty a religious duty is at work is self-evident. In 


this ccmnecticn tie- .i('c<>nip in)’mg diagram exhibiting civil condition by districts 


mav also be- la fcrr'-d to. 


153. Civil Condition by Deligion.— Some outstanding features of civil 
condition by religion ha\ ing aha? ad)’ been recorded in the preceding paragraphs in 
somewhat scatt(?re(l manner it is desirable to give the main statistics in one place 
to enable comprehension of the comparative value of the statistics. From the 
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only 455 unmarried males per 1,000 which is due to their peculiar custom of 
polyandry as is evidenced by the Budhist having the highest proportion of 
married males (480), As regards the married males after the upper-most limit 
shown by the Budhist come the Muslims (416), the Hindus (397) and the Sikhs 

(390) while amongst the widowers the Hindus form the larger proportion 76, the 

Budhists, Muslims and the Sikhs following in the descending order having 65, 54 
and 53 widows per mille. A comparison with the last Census shows that in*the 
proportion of married males there has been an increase of 4 in Muslims and 
decreases of 15 and 4 in the case of Budhists and Sikhs while the Hindus propor- 
tion has been stationary. The all-round increase in the proportion of unmarried 
males in all religions is due to working of the Marriage Regulation which has 
prevented a considerable proportion of unmarried males (/, e,, below 18) from 
passing into the married category; and the reason for the all-round decrease in the 
widowed males is also to be partially sought in the operation of the same regula- 
tion which by preventing the marriages of girls below 14 has saved many deaths 
ot child-wives which would have added many child-widowers to this category. 
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Coming to the civil condition of the females by' religion the marginal 

table which shows the 
variation since the last 
Census will be greatly 
helpful in assessing the 
improvements during 
the decade. 

In the entire fe- 
male population there 
has been an increase 
both in the unmarried 
and married propor- 
tions by considerable 
reduction from the 
widowed group ( 1 1 per cent.) which is really a matter of great satisfaction and is 
a sure proof of the decade being an exceptionally favourable one. Amongst the 
unmarried females there is an all-round improvement in the proportion of 
spinsters due to prevention of early marriage except in the case of Budhists; 
amongst whom marriaj^e is celebrated at a later age and early marriage is 
non-existent. Tlie figures eloquently represent the truth when we find that the 
greatest increase in the proportion of unmarried females has taken place amongst 
the Hindus among whom the earlier marriage had the highest prevalence, the 
Sikhs showing a small incresse of 13 and the Muslims a nominal increase of one. 
In the married class again the increase in the State is due to the immunity of the 
decade from Influen/^a which selects adversely towards females and also to the 
increasing care and consideration which is bestowed upon the softer sex as a 
result of contact with tlie Western civilization as also of the gradual breaking up 
of unhealthy social customs such as Purdah, ft may now be confidently asserted 
that natural affection and growing regard for the wives amongst the youth of the 
educated classes is fast driving out the traditional negkxt and illtreatment to 
which the young-wife was generally subjected at the liusbands’ house where the 
mother-in-law made her work the whole day as a household drudge regardless of 
her health and comfort. The Muslims and Budhists are responsible for increase 
in the proportion of the married females while among the Hindus and Sikhs the 
proportion suffered a slight. 

The decrease of 11 per cent, in the proportion of the widows is indicative 
of the progress of the society towards better ideals since it means the elimination 
of 1 1 per cent, misery of the unhappy women doomed to perpetual widowhood 
and so much improvement in tlie productive power of the community. The 
Budhists have shown the maximum (57) decrease in widowhood and the 
Hindus also follow with a fairly good decrease of 27 while the Sikhs and the 
Muslims record decrease of 12 and Q in the proportions per mille. The principal 
cause of this improvement is again the general freedom of the decade from 
epidemics and operation of the Marriage Regulation which deprived the widowed 
class of the contribution made by child-wives who become widows by the deaths 
of husbands in early age. Further analysis of the subject by provinces will swell 
the discussion into tedious proportions and for details we may simply refer the 
reader to the Subsidiary Table II and for his guidance it may be observed that 
the influence of the Hindu customs will be visible in the statistics of the Jammu 
Province while the figures of the Kashmir Province and the Frontier Districts 
will be found to be coloured by the Muslim and Budhistic influences. 

154. Civil Condition by Caste. — Subsidiary Table V gives the distribution 
of 1,000 of each age by civil condition for certain selected castes. Since the age- 
groups adopted in this table are different from those adopted in the correspond- 
ing table of the last Census no comparison with the past is possible, and we 
shall in consequence confine our analysis to the statistics of the current Census 
alone and show the relative extent of civil condition in the various castes entered 
in the table. Amongst the Hindus the Kashmiri Pandits continue to have the 
largest number of unmarried males in all the age-groups commencing with 988 
per mille in the age-group 7-13 and 154 in the last group 44 and over. The 
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higher Hindu castes such as the Brahmans, the Rajputs and the Khatris also 
show higher proportions of the unmarried and lower proportions of the married 
males which is due to the restrictions of endogamy and exogamy and other cus- 
toms which considerably narrow down the circle of marriage and increase the 
difficulty of finding suitable brides. The twice-born castes of the Hindus (The 
Brahmans, the Kashatriyas and the Vaishyas) particularly those following the 
orthodox Brahmanic school observe with great strictness the endogamous castes 
and sub-castes and exogamous groups. No marriage can take place between 
people falling within the prohibited degrees of the Dharam Shastra {e. g., 
descendants down to the 7th degree through males or females of paternal 
ancestors upto the 7th degree; and descendants down to the 5th degree of 
maternal ancestors upto the 5th degree). The custom of hypergamy among 
certain higher castes requiring the bestowal of a girl in marriage to a person 
belonging to equal or higher social group again places further obstacles in the 
way of marriage. This is sufficiently borne out by the figures under age-group 
17-23 wherein Kashmiri Pandits (727), Khatris (708), Rajputs (681) and 
Brahmans (626) all have a rich proportion of the unmarried and a poor propor- 
tion of the married males. The absence of the above restrictions among the 
Shudra class is responsible for the lowest unmarried and highest married propor- 
tions as among the Chamars who have 487 unmarried and 487 married males in 
the group 17-23. The next favourable result is again shown by the depressed 
caste of Meghs who have 561 unmarried and 403 married males per mille. 


In the category of the widowers aged 44 and over, the Kashmiri Pandits 
present the highest proportion (154) and are closely followed by the other higher 
castes Rajputs (100). the Brahmans (97) and Khatris (98), the lower castes of 
Chamar and Megh showing 64 and 70 widowers per mille which is due to the 

fact of their taking up widows as wives under various customs which recognize 
such unions as legitimate ones. ° 


Among the Muslims in the age-group 17-23 the Rajputs have the highest 
proportion of the unnvirried males (571) and the lowest married males which is 
due to their still observing in practice the customs of their Hindu brothers in this 
respect a.nd the difficulties of matrimony still keeping many members of the 
community in unmarried state. Ne.'ct to Rajputs come the Sayeds (563) 
Yashkun (534) ; the Gujjar, the Balti and the Jat, showing the lowest proportion 
of the unmarried and the highest proportion of the married males due to their 
being more liberal in respect of marriage. The proportion of widowers as shown 
by the age-group 44 and over is highest amongst the Jats (270) and lowest 
m the Sayed (203). As regards the Sikhs and the Budhists their civil condition 
has already been discussed under the paragraph dealing with religions, and the 
communities being small, details by further castes have not been given 


, ‘^.°'^dition of females by castes is also given in Subsidiary Table V 

from which It is seen that the Kashmiri Pandits and the Khatris possess the 
largest number of the unrnarried females and the lowest number of married 

females m both the 7-13 and 14-16 groups which shows that early marriane in 

these two communities is the least in evidence; while the highest proportion of 
married females m those groups is presented by the Jats, Chamars and Menhs al 
of whom belong to the lower castes (the last two constituting among othL the 
depressed classes of the State). In these castes the religious restrictions against 
marriage within prohibited degrees being non-existent and their free outdoor life 
either as agriculturists or labourers being conducive to greater laxity the earlv 
marriage has greater prevalence especially when the birth of children instead of 
being regarded a burden on the family is hailed as a source of income since the 
children even m their tender age are sent out to labour and earn wages. Further 
the considerations of accumulating a big dowry for the marriage of girls which i^a 

caste*? anxiety to the higher classes is almost negligible in these 

reewL? procreation goes on at a much faster fpeed and in a 

females cause of slightly higher proportions of the married 

also to ® I among the higher castes of Brahmans and Rajputs is 

the ■ 'a the fact that the members of these communities residing in 

the interior of the hills who follow the agricultural pursuT have alk^Len 
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partially influenced by the somewhat liberal customs of their neighbours In the 

group 17-23 the Kashmiri Pandits display the greatest proportion of ’ married 
females and Khatns stand the last. ^ 


11 prevalence of widowhood the age-group 44 and over shows 

that the Kashmiri 1 audits have the largest proportion of widows (714) in the old- 
age group and the lowest proportion is given by the Chamars (514) which shows 
the glaring contrast between the high caste and the low caste of Hindus, The 
high proportion of the former is due to the strict prejudice against the widow 
re-marnagc as also to the comparatively weaker health of the community which is 
preponderantly urban and derives its livelihood in a large mea=ure from 
sedentary occupations especially clerkship. The proportion of the Brahmans 
(676) and Kajputs (648) who generally hail from Jammu are also sufficiently 
iigh due to the operation of restriction against widow marriage but their 
slight improvement over the Kashmiri Pandits is contributed by their leading 
outdoor life of greater activity in agriculture or military service which develops 

in this age-group is the lowest, amongst 
the Chamars (514) which is due to lesser prejudice against widow re-marriage 

and also to the higher vitality born of manual labour which forms the chief 
source ot livelihood of this community. 


Adverting to the civil condition of females amongst the principal Muslim 
castes we find that in the groups 7-13 and 14-16 the Baltis show the highest 
proportion of the unmarried and the lowest proportion of married females and con- 
sequently early widowhood amongst them is also about the minimum. It does not 
mean that 14H6 is too early an age for the marriage of Balti girls as quite a 
large proportion of other Muslim castes are married during this age-period. 
Starting with the Gujjar who leads with 623 married females per mille we pass 
on in a descending order to Yashkuns (586), Kashmiri Muslims (575). Rajputs 
(516), Jats (531). Sayed (443) and Baltis (273). 


A comparison of the figures of married females of the castes of the 
Muslims and Hindus in the age-group 24-43 shows that the maximum and 

minimum proportion for married females are 927 and 873 for the Muslims and 

845 and 729 for the Hindus which is probative of the fact that quite a large 
proportion of the Hindu married females pass on to widowhood between 24-43 
while vvidowhood at this age-period is almost amongst the Muslims which 
shows that a large proportion of females who become widows at this young age 

IS reclaimed into married state soon after the death of the husband and are not 

doomed for life as amongst the Hindus. The group 44 and over shows that the 
mam proportion of widows returned by the Muslim Jats and Sayeds is 581 
against 714 the maximum shown by the Hindu caste of the Kashmiri Pandits and 
the minimum of 423 is shown by the Kashmiri Muslims against the minimum of 
514 shown by the Chamars under the Hindus. 


7 1^1 Mangrik caste of the Budhists has no married or widowed female in 
^ which establishes the absence of the early marriage amongst 

74^7 highest marriage proportion is displayed by the group 

24-43 and even the group 44 and over contains more married than the 
younger group 17-23. The striking feature of this caste is that it has got the 
ignest number of unmarried females in all age-groups which is due to the 
general desire of offering a female virgin by each house to the monastery as the 

widowhood in 44 and over is also the lowest among the 

u nists which seems to establish a direct relationship between late marriages 
and less widowhood. 


155. General Conclusions. — The Subsidiary Table IV gives the proportion 
of the sexes by civil condition for the principal religions and natural divisions 
and the statistics contained therein impart sufficient corroboration to the main 
conclusions drawn in the body of this chapter. Even a cursory glance at the 
column of all ages gives a vivid picture of the broad facts about the entire 
State population which are summarised hereunder. 
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Firstly in the unmarried civil condition the ratio of females greatly falls 
short of the males, there being 673 spinsters for every 1,000 bachelors. 

Secondly in the married state the females out-numbcr the males by 44 in 
each thousand which is a conclusive evidence of the existence of polygamy to 
some extent in the State as this increase is reflected in the figures of all the 
communities with the exception of the Budhists who actually show a dearth 
of married females (907 per 1,000 males) due to the existence of polyandry 
instead of polygamy. Ploygamy is greatest in evidence amongst the Sikhs 
(1,093) and the least amongst the Hindus (1,011), the Muslims occupying an 
intermediate position (1,038). 

Thirdly there is a great preponderance of the widows over the widowers, 
the former exceeding the latter by over 60 per cent. The proportion of the 
widows is the greatest amongst the Hindus (2,105) after whom follow the 
Budhists (1,753), the Sikhs (1,745) and the Muslims (1,420) in a descending order. 

As regards the proportion of the sexes by divisions it is manifestly clear 
that the Indus Valley has the largest proportion of spinsters. The Jammu 
Province leads in the married proportion due to religious sanctions necessitating 
marriage amongst the Hindus as also among the Sikhs and the Muslims who are 
also intluenced by the customs of the Hindus in this province. In widowhood 
again the Indus Valley takes the lead with 2,040 and is closely followed by 
Jammu Province with a proportion of 1,895, the Kashmir Province being best 
situated in this respect as it has only 1,185 widows per 1,000 widowers. The 
influence of the Hindu customs on the Jammu Muslims especially of the Rajput 
community is remarkably disclosed by the comparative proportion of the Muslim 
widows in the two provinces— the proportion in Jammu being as high as 1,681 
against 1,115 of Kashmir. 

We need not further swell the proportions of this chapter by extending the 
analysis to the various age-groups of the subsidiary table as we believe that the 
reader has been equipped with enough material to deduce proper conclusions 
from the statistics by age-period regarding the particular item he may be 
interested in. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and 

Main Age-period at each of Last Four Censuses 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — {concluded) » 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and 

Main Age-period at each of Last Four Censuses 
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TABLE 11. 

AT CERTAIN AgES IN EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Distribution by Main Age-periods and Civil Condition of 10,000r 

OF EACH Sex and Religion. 
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CHAPTER Vll^ 

INFIRMITIES. 


I. Statistical Data. 



Tables. 

Subject. 

Imperial. 

State. 

Subsidiary. 

Infirmities by Age-periods •• , 

IX -(I) 

« • 


Infirmities by Districts 

IX-(II) 

1 

•• • 

• • • s 

Infirmities by Selected Cnsles, Tribes or Races 

j 

1 

^ a • 

Number atBictod per 100,000 of the population at each 
of the la«t fotir CoasusoH 

« • • 4 

1 

j • • • • 

I 

1 

I 

Number afflicted per lOO.OOO persons oj each age-period 
and number of females afflicted per l.OOO males 

« • • • 

1 

1 

a • • « 

ir 

Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex 

J 

1 

« • • S j 

1 

1 

III 


II. General Observations. 


156 Reference to Statistics.-The statistics regarding infirmities are 

contained, as detailed above, in the two parts of Imperial Table IX and State 

Table III.' Three Sub'^idiary Tables, which have been compiled from the Imperial 
and State Tables, are appended to this chapter to show in proportional figures the 
distribution of the afflicted persons by locality, ago and sex. 


157 Instructions to Enumerators.— The instructions issued to the 
enumerators were to record in column IS (i. the last column) of the Census 

schedule whether any person was suffering from insanity, leprosy, blindness or 
deaf-mutism. He was only to enter the name of the infirmity in this column it 
anv person was totallv blind of both eyes, or both deaf and dumb, or insane or 
suffering from corrosive leprosy. Instructions were further ‘^fued not to enter 
those who were blind of only one eye and were not deaf as well as dumb or «ho 
were suffering from white leprosy or leucoderma only and other infirmities not 

falling within the scope of this column. 

Owing partly to the difficulties in the way of an accurate ditignosis and 
nartlv to deliberate concealment, the statistics in these tables cannot be considered 
m be^s reliable as other Census figures. Not only is concealment easy > 

in the case of females, but for the untrained enumerator it is difficult to define 
the sta<^e at which the feeble minded pass into the category of ^ 

distinguish leprosy from the diseases which superficially resemble it such as 
syphilis etc. 

The Census agency is by no means an expert agency. The enumerator 
IS made to worC gratuitously at a business which is becoming more and more 
dista-steful to him and consequently the errors of diagnosis are apt o creep 
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The danger of wilful concealment is greatest in the case of leprosy when 
the infirm is a woman belonging to a respectable family. 


It has long since been recognised that the collection of such information is 
one of the most unsatisfactory and inaccurate feature of every Indian Census, yet 
as the errors are to some extent constant, the statistics of distribution and varia- 
tion are not altogether devoid of comparative value. 

Wrong entries such as deaf-mute, lame, white leprosy etc., were, however, 
found recorded in the schedule as in previous Censuses but these were detected 
and eliminated during the process of slip-copying. The infirmities were separate- 
ly extracted from the schedules on slips by a special gang of copyists, wh^se 
work was carefully examined and supervised by the inspecting staff. Tne 
tabulation having been scrupulously scrutinized, there is little doubt that the 
compilation of the Infirmity Table has been very accurately accomplished. 

The collection of a scientifically accurate data of infirmities can be done 
in a suitable manner only by trained staff working under the instructions of the 
Medical officers. 

158. General comparison with previous Censuses. — The actual number 
of persons suffering from each infirmity being not available for 1891 Census at 
which infirmities were recorded for Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians only, statistics 
of the four Censuses only 
are detailed in the mar- 
ginal table. It is quite 
evident from the state- 
ment that the total number 
of afflicted persons has in- 
creased by 3,005 during the 
decade under report, which 
means an increase of 25*18 
percent, in the population 
of the infirms, compared to 
an increase of 9*8 per cent, 
in the total population. 

The percentage of increase 
in the number of the afflicted persons in 1911-1921 amounted to 15 per 
cent, against a corresponding increase of 5*1 per cent, in the total population, 
and 6*8 per cent, against 9*7 per cent, in the decade 1901-1911. The progre- 
ssive increase in the number of infirms since 1911 may be ascribed, in part, 
to the greater accuracy of this Census and partly to the inclusion of weak-minded 
as insane and of those who are hard of hearing and dim-sighted as deaf-mute 
and blind through inaccurate diagnosis or the over-zeal of the enumerating 
agency. 


Infirmity. 

1031 j 

i 1921 

1 

1911 

1 

1 

1901 

1 

Insanity 

1,424 

1,284 

1,228 ' 

■ ' • 1 

1 

1.419 1 

1 

\ Dcaf-mutism 

6,787 1 

4.513 

1 

3,043 

3,349 

1 

1 Blindnos 

6,099 

i 

4,619 

4,747 

3,084 

1 Leprosy 

1 

' 2,026 

1,485 

1,352 

1,597 

1 

1 

Tola! 

14,936 

1 11,931 

10,370 

9.449 


The proportion of infirms per 100, COD of the population for the last three 
decades is noted in the margin 
from which it is obvious that in 
the case of insancs, the present 
decade keeps pace with the past 
although the other infirmities 
show a progressive increase 
during this decade. All the three 
provinces register an increase in 
the number of afflicted persons 
which seems partly due to the 
more careful enumeration at 
the present Census and partly 

due to the amplification of the definitions of leprosy, deaf-mutism since 1911 
Census. 


1 

IVoMle. 

1 

Proportion of infirms per 100,0'.)0 
of tile population. 

1 

1 ! 

i Insanity. ' 

Deaf- 

mutism. 

Blindness. 

1 

Leprosy. 

in21.l'»3l 

1 

1 

160 

150 

56 

I'»li-in2l 

39 

138 

143 

1 

46 

I'jOlinii 

1 40 * 

1 98 

IT) 3 

1 ^ 
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159. Co-existentinfirmities.— In 1921 Census, cases of double infirmities 


Infirmity. 

Total. 

4 

Males. 

Females. 

Insanity and deaf -mutcnc99 

44 

1 

34 

10 

Insanity and blindness 

10 

% 

2 

Insanity and leprosy 


1 ’ 

3 

Doaf-mutonofls and blindness 

46 

28 

1 

18 

1 

0caf*mutcnc33 and leprosy .. 

1 

1 

V' 

9 

Blindness and I'^proav 

20 

15 

11 

Total of double Infirmities 

155 

1 

102 1 

1 

53 


in combination. 


were almost negligible but at the 
present Census, these cases of 
cumulative misfortunes are 
numerous. The marginal table 
shows that 155 persons were 
returned as afflicted with double 
infirmities, out of which 10 were 
insane and blind ; 4 insane and 
lepers and 26 blind and leper 
while 115 deaf-mutes had 
additional infirmity associated 
with them. Leprosy and blind- 
ness are both diseases associated 
with filthy conditions of living 
and such cases frequently occur 


III. Insanity. 


160. Main Figures. 


Yc'U. 

Males. 

1 

Femalca. 

1901 

60 

37 

1 

lOM 

48 

1 

1 

! 30 

1021 

51 ! 

27 

1031 

.50 ! 

! 28 


— As already stated in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
total number of persons returned as insane is 1,424 
as compared to 1,228 of the 1921 Census. There 
are thus 39 insane persons per 100,000 of the general 
population. The marginal table gives the main 
comparative figures of the prevalence of insanity 
since 1901. There is an increase of one per 100,000 
of population amongst females since 1921 which is just 
balanced by a corresponding equal ratio ol decrease 
in males. 


161. Insanity by Locality.- The Jheliim Valley tops the list by reporting a 
proportion of 80 male insanes per 100,000 of population followed by the Outer Hills 
( 40 ), the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract (29) and the Indus Valley 
(26) in order of succession. The largest proportion of female insanes (33) is 
again reported in the Jhelum Valley Division which is succeeded by the Outer 
Hills (30) and the Indus Valley (24); but the Suh-montane and Semi- 
mountainous Tract ( 15) bottoms the list. Coming to the districts, the small 
Jagir of Chenani records the highest proportion (118) among males though it 
stands second in respect of females as will appear on a reference to Subsidiary 
Table I, appended at the close of the chapter The highest prevalence of insanity 
among females is in the hilly district of Gilgit. The difference between the 
sexes is the least where the female sex comes out to join the male population 
freely in performing the outdoor occupation. P'rom this point of view, in Reasi 
district, Poonch Jagir and Ladakh and Gilgit districts of the Indus Valley, where 
both males and females take an equal share in the struggle for existence, the 
sexes approach equality in their proportion of insanes to the total population. 


Age-period. 


0—10 
10—20 
20—40 
40— liO 
<.0 and over 


Number of insane per lO.ooO of each so\. 


Mnlea. 


162 Insanity by Age and Sex. — Subsidiary Tables II and III record the 
proportions of the intirms at each age-period by 100,000 and 10,000 of each sex. 
Hence it would suffice to discuss the figures relating to certain typical age-groups. 
The first and the last age-periods show a remarkable decrease when compared to 

1921 Census as is shown by 
the marginal statement. The 
reason for this large de- 
crease under 0-10 can be 
ascribed partly to the greater 
accuracy of the statistics 
collected and partly to better 
diagnosis on the part of the 
enumerating agency to whom 
detailed vernacular instruc- 
tions to differentiate between 


Xenialcs. 


1931 

1921 

1931 

1 

1021 

830 

91G 

1.22.S 

1.464 

l.IiOO 

2.037 

2.373 

2.7fi8 

4,769 

4.164 

4,104 

3. 1 95 

1.943 

' 2.0.59 

1.695 

1,6H2 

462 : 

824 i 

510 

951 
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the various types of infirmity were issued before-hand, while the deficiency in 

the case of persons aged 60 and over, can be attributed to the fact that infirms 

do not live long. Another reason usually assigned for the deficit among females 

is the concealment on the part of ladies who are generally unmarried and the 

same holds good as far as 0-10 age-period is concerned, because insanity is 
not a disease of infancy. 


163. Insanity by Caste.— State Table III deals with the infirmities by 
selection castes from 


o — ” 

ment showing insanity 
by some principal castes 
has been extracted. 

The figures of the 
main religions show that 
the proportion of insane 
males is higher among 
Muslims and the lowest 
among the Budhists. 

It is seen that the 
Brahmans are the highest 
sufferers (71) from this 
disease due to the literary 
brain work involving 
excessive mental strain 
as compared to low 
incidence amongst the 
Chamars (23) who are 
engaged in manual work. 

The proportion 
amongst Mahajans, 
Khatris, Rajputs, Meghs 
and Dooms are 45, 36, 
40, 38and 49 respectively. 

Amongst the 
Muslims the highest in- 
cidence is noticed in the 
Arains (8 males). 


1 

1 

PopxUadon dealt with. 

Actual JV’o. 
o/ in-ianes. 

No. of inoane 
pet 100,000 

of each sex. 

Caste or Community. 

1 

1 

1 

% 

m 

i 

Females. 

1 

i 

0? 

Females. 

1 

% 

03 

•2, 

d 

a 

Females 

1. Muslim 

1,353,022 

1 1,185,634 

722 

i 404 

J 

67 

34 

II. Hindu 

312,030 

278,661 

176 

% 

59 

66 

21 

III. Hudhi.st 

17.682 

17,972 

1 

1 

4 

6 

22 

Caste:— 


1 

1 





Jat 

12,287 

11,084 

31 

10 

252 

' 00 

Brahmans (e.tcluding 
•Moliyjils and Kash- 
miri Pandita) 

91,031 

1 

t 

90,390 

67 

1 

1 

15 

71 1 

\ 

) 

17 

Kashmiri .Muslim .. 

730,709 

1 

1 022,053 

394 

176 

63 

28 

Doom 

18,400 

^ 15,929 

9 

3 

49 

10 

Mahajan 

10.973 

1 

10,036 

6 

t • 

45 


Cujjar 

216,9.58 

186,823 

89 1 

41 

41 

^ 4 

22 

Rajput 

87,33f» 

71,118 1 

1 

36 i 

16 ; 

40 

22 

Bafinda 

17,679 

1 

16,103 1 

7 

j 

7 

39 

43 

Mogh 

37.062 

32.908 

14 

7 

38 1 

21 

Khatri 

n.254 

j 

9,302 

\ 

4 

• • 

I 

30 

• « 

Cliamar .. | 

21.672 

19,617 

i 

5 1 

5 

23 

20 

Aruin 

1 

12.727 

10,195 j 

1 

1 

1 

8 

9 

Kashmiri Muslim 

— r 

(53) and the lowest amongst the 


IV. Deaf-mutism. 


164. Main Figures. — The 

recorded at the present 

Census is 5,787 as : 
compared to 4,513 of ' 

1921 and 3,043 in 1911 ' 

Census, which gives the ' 
proportion of 159 per- 
sons per 100,000 of 
the population. The 
marginal table gives 
comparative figures for 
deaf-mutes by sex for 
the last four Censuses. 


total 


number of sufferers from deaf-mutism 


V'ear. 


1001 

1011 

1021 

1031 





.Proportion per 100,000 
j of population. 

Males. 

Females. 


136 

02 


107 

87 

• ■ 

163 

122 

• • 

180 

135 
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165. Local Extent. — (i) By Natural Divisions. — The Indus Valley tops 

the list by registering the 
proportion of (373) males per 
100,000 of the population 
and is succeeded by the 
Outer Hills (174). The 
Sub-montane and S e m i- 
mountainous Tract stands 
third with (166) while the 
Jhelum Valley falls to the 
bottom as will appear from 
the marginal statement On 
the female side, as well, the 
Indus Valley takes the lead 
and the other divisions follow the same order in which they stood in case of 
males. The Indus Valley Division reports the highest proportion as in 1921 
leading us to the definite conclusion that the climatic and physical conditions 
of this hilly region are favourable to the growth of this disease. 




Proportion pe.f 100,000 
of population. 


Natural Division. 

1 




Males. 

1 

Females. 

I. 

Indus Valle;' . . .. . . .. 

373 ' 

361 

11. 

Outer Hills . . . . • • . . , 

174 1 

i 134 

III. 

The Sub-njontane and .Semi.mountain- 
ous Tract 

1G6 

112 

IV. 

Jhcluni Valiev .. .. .. 

« 

164 

96 


(it) By Districts . — On a reference to Subsidiary Table I, the reader will at 
once make out that the mountainous districts of Ladakh and Gilgit show a 
comparatively larger proportion and are followed by the Udhampur district. 
These proportions working out to 1,082 males and 1,060 females in Gilgit, 378 
males and 372 females in Ladakh and 310 males and 256 females in the 
Udhampur district, again lead us to the inference that this disease greatly prevails 
in the mountainous regions. 


166. Age and Sex. — 


Age-gioup. 

\n. of frmairs 
aillicted per 
I.UOO males. 

u- r> 

782 

6- - 1 0 

701 

10-20 

762 

20-30 

642 

30 40 

.'■>61 

40-50 

609 

60—60 

606 

00 k over 

400 

• 1 . • • i * _ 


that dcaf-mutism is a disease 


Deaf-mutism is usually a congenital defect and its 
sufferers are comparatively short-lived. This in- 
firmity shows a greater incidence on the males 
than among females, the number of female sufferers 
per 1,000 men suffering from the infirmity being 
662. The marginal statement and the accompany- 
ing diagram shows at a glance the preponderance 
of males at all age-periods since the lengths of 
male lines on the left are much greater than that 
of their female counter-parts shown on the right. 
The difference is most marked at the age-group 
40-50 which has 509 female deaf-mutes to every 
one thousand males. The comparatively larger 
proportion of females (782 to 1,000 male sufferers) 
in the earlier age-groups at the present Census is 
due to better registration of female deaf-mutes and 
the fairly progressive decrease in the sex-ratio of 
the sufferers indirectly lends support to the theory 
of early age. 


The Subsidiary Table II (number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age- 
period) exhibiting the extremely low proportion of infants below 5 in both the sexes 
discloses the inability of the parents to detect the infirmity in its initial stage who 
treat the defect as a retarded growth of the powers of hearing and speech. It 
further shows a gradual rise upto 15-20 age-group, after which a steady 
decrease in both the sexes is registered excepting the age-group 60 and over 
which is not a quinquennial age-period but has all subsequent age-periods 
clubbed under it. The higher proportion at age-group 60 and over is also 
partially the result of erroneous conclusion amongst deaf-mutes of the old 
persons whose faculty of speech and hearing generally becomes defective due to 
their advanced age. 

167. Deaf-mutes by Caste or Community. — Deaf-mutes are preponderant 
among Baltis who record 1,297 males and 1,176 females per 100,000 of popula- 
tion. With 805 males and 721 females, Jats occupy the second position. Pro- 
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portion in other castes 
also exhibited in the 
margin. Balti and 
Yashkun, the Frontier 
races, return a large pro- 
portion occupying the 
first and the second 
position which can be 
ascribed to the severe 
climatic conditions of 
the Indus Valley region 
which is located at se- 
veral thousand feetabove 
the sea level. The 
chilly winds and snow 
storms which cha- 
racterize the winter of 
this region inflict great injury on the organ of hearing and promote this infirmity. 
The Brahmans (257 males and 116 females), Rajput (162 males and 104 females) 
and Kashmiri Muslim (159 males and 118 females) record comparatively low 
proportions. 


Caate. 

POPULATTOW 
DEALT WITH. 

Actual No, or 
Deaf-mutes. 

- - j 

Deaf-mute peb 
100,000 or 

POPULATION. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

1 

FemaleB. 

1 1 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Balti . . 

23,274 

24,052 

302 

283 

1,297 

1,170 

Jat . • 

12,287 

11,084 

93 

1 

! 80 

605 

721 

Yaahkun 

19,091 

17,009 

1 

128 

99 

618 

680 

1 

Megh 

37,062 

32,908 

114 

72 

307 

1 218 

1 

Brahman 

94,931 

90,390 

214 

' 106 

1 

257 

116 

Rajput .. 

87,339 

71,118 

X41 

1 

i 74 

1 

162 

104 

Kashmiri Muslim. 

730,769 

1 

622,053 

1,166 

i 734 

1 

1 

159 

118 


V. BLINDNESS. 


168. Local Distribution of Blindness.— The total number of sufferers 
from blindness reported during the present Census is 5,699 persons against 
4,649 in 1921 w'hich shows an increase of 1,050 persons during the decade 
under report. The proportion per 100,000 of population varies from 142 males 
and 140 females in 1921 to 149 males and 165 females in 1931. The comparative 
proportions by provinces are shown 
in the margin. Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces register an increase in 
the proportions while the Frontier 
Districts return a decrease in both 
the sexes when compared to 1921. 


t 

j 

1 

t 

• Province. 

1 

• 

Pboportiok pbr 100,000 of 
POPULATION- 

Males. 

I 

Females. 

19.31 

1921 

1931 

1921 

State 

149 

142 I 

1 

105 

144 

Jaiuiuu I'roviiice. 

156 

1 

135 

177 

1 

122 

1 Kashmir ,, 

134 

131 

123 

105 

( 

' Frontier Districts. 

191 

212 

303 

429 


Subsidiary Table I shows that 
the highest proportion of blindness 
( 191 males and 303 females) is return- 
ed by the Indus Valley Division com- 
prising the hilly districts of Ladakh 
and Gilgit. The prevalence of blind- 
ness in Gilgit and Ladakh is mostly 
responsible for this abnormal rise. 

The inhabitants of the Frontier Illaqas who generally stay at home and remain en- 
closed within the four walls of dark and unhygienic houses to save themselves 
from the rigours of severe winter are more apt to catch this disease. The glare 
produced by the play of the blazing rays of the sun on the mountain’s peaks and 
the valleys all silvered with snow injuriously affects the eye-sight and increases 
blindness. 


169. Connection with Small-pox. — Small-pox, though it exerts a second- 
ary influence over blindness, cannot be omitted from discussion altogether. In 
certain localities where small-pox predominates, ratio of blindness must naturally 
be high. In 1928, virulent small-pox entering from Kashmir, broke out in Gilgit 
district involving several villages which can be held responsible to some degree 
for the highest proportion of sufferers from blindness in the Indus Valley Division. 

170. By Age and Sex. — The diagram is so simple that the reader for him- 
self can form an idea as to which of the sex is more susceptible to suffer most. 
Blindness is pre-eminently a disease of old age, of which the steady rise in the 
ratio of both males and females with a minimum of 23 males and 18 females per 
100,000 of persons at 0-5 age-period and a mixmum of 1,097 malesand 1,502 females 
at the age-period 60 and over is a convincing testimony. The greater incidence 
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®"PP°rt to the fact that the statistics 
collected at the present Census are more accdrate and reliable when compared tdl 
tne previous one. ^ ^ 


Number of females afflicted per 1,000 males stands highest (1 1141 at th<. 
age-period 05-60 and the minimum (765) is returned by 0-5 age-group which 

further reflects the accuracy of the infirmity figures at the 1931 Census Tt 
Mems that women in their old ages are more liable to loss of the power of vision 
due to the drudgery of housekeeping. Cooking which requires six hours daily 
dealing with fire and smoke prejudicially affects the vision, so also the needle work 


171. Distribution of Blindness by Caste.-The marginal statement shows 

the actual number of sufferers from 
blindness and also ptoportion per 
100,000 of the population afflicted: 
Balti males supersede Jat males by 
255 vvhile Jat females to counter- 
balance the proportion show an 
increase of 728 over Balti females. 
The literate classes like Brahmans 
among whom this infirmity should 
have a large number of victims return 
small proportions (204 males and 239 
females) per 100,000 of the afOicted 
population which is a healthy sign. 
Baltis supersede all castes in this 
respect and the Mangriks too show 
an abnormal proportion. The Baltis 

Frontier Districts of Ladakh where the severity of the winter requires successive 

use of fire and close association with smoke packed as they are in small rooms 

heated withj fire naturally show a much higher proportion of blindness than the 

other castes who reside in milder climates. The dazzling reflection of the sun 

snows all round is another cause which injures the eye-sight. 

The Chamar and Bafinda castes whose avocations call for a closer application 

of the eye-sight may rightly have a large number of such sufferers among them. 

As regards the high propordon among Jats, it is a matter of common knowledge 

that the life of a Jat is cast into a very hard mould. From morning till night, he 

IS engaged in some operation relating to agriculture. The scorching heat of sum- 

rner when even birds and beats are afraid of stirring out into the open country, is 

the time when the Jat and his family is out in the field reaping corn. The glare 

of the tropical sun and the dust of the field are enough to weaken eye-sight and 

the absence of prompt treatment ultimately renders it useless. Similarly the 

profession of a Julaha (Bafinda) requires constant attention to a minute work 

like the spinning of thread and the strain falling on his eyes greatly weakens the 

eye-sight. In short this infirmity is largely dependent on mode of living, occupa- 
tion and climatic conditions. 
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VI. Lepros\'. 

, . , Definition. Leprosy is an infectious disease of marked chronicity 

which IS caused by B-laprae, non-motile bacillus as discovered by Hansen in 1871. 
It IS most frequent in India. But the slow progress of the disease and immunity 

infirmity have rendered investigation of modes of infection 

difficult. 


173. Leprosy locally distributed — The total number of lepers in the State 
retuimed at the present Census is 2,026 persons ( 1,381 males and 645 females), out 
of which the highest number of lepers (792 males and 326 females) is reported by 
the Jammu Province and 500 males and 232 females are claimed by the Kashmir 
Province, the Frontier Districts with 89 males and 87 female lepers standing the 
last. The proportion per 100,000 persons of the population works out to 71 males 
and 37 females against 60 females in 1921 and 59 males and 26 females 
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in 1911, as detailed in the marginal statement. 

From the Subsidiary Table I it is clear that 
the Outer Hills with a proportion of 132 males and 58 
females take a lead and corroborate the conclusion of 
1921 Census that this infirmity has the greatest pre- 
valence in this division which may be due to the existence 
of venereal diseases in the hilly tehsil of this division 
springing from laxity of morals among the inhabitants 
of this tract but it is rather difficult to be positive about 
the real causes of this infirmity. 

The insanitary conditions of living and unwholesome dietary also 
constitute potent factors in this behalf. The Indus Valley (60 males and 62 
females) the Jhelum Valley (59 males and 32 females) and the Sub-montane 
and Semi-mountainous Tract (14 males and 8 females) follow in a descending 
order in regard to their proportions. 

Within the Outer Hills, the Chenani Jagir records the highest proportion 
(270 males and 160 females) of lepers both among males and females, which is 
followed by Udhampur district in the case of males (170) and by Ladakh 
district of the hilly division in respect to females (83), as can be ascertained by 
a reference to Subsidiary Table I appended at the close of the chapter. Of the 
districts in the jhelum Valley, Muzaffarabad with 94 male lepers per 100,000 of the 
population, compares very unfavourably with the 56 male lepers of the 
Laramulla district and only 53 of Srinagar (Kashmir South). The proportion is 
extremely low in the Sub-montane Tract (14 males and 8 females). 

174. Leprosy by Age and Sex. — The diagram showing number of infirms 
of certain age-periods proves the theory that very few new-born infants are 
leprous as the rectangle at age-period 0-5 shows a very negligible number of 
males and females suflering from the disease. Henry Litheley Tidy, Medical 
Registrar to the London Hospital remarks “Several members of a family may be 
attacked but are usually exposed to possibility of a common infection and cases 
under 5 years are very rare. Disease progresses over 20, 30 or more years.’* 
Attention of the reader is invited to Subsidiary Table II in which number 
afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period is worked out. From age-period 
0-5 onwards a steady increase both in the case of males and females is exhibited 

by the table, the highest number (212 males and 98 females) being claimed by 

the age-period 60 and over, and the lowest (7 males and 7 females) by the age- 

group 0-5. Number of females afflicted per 1,000 males is the highest (952) at 

the age-group 0-5 and low (346) at 45-50. 

The increase among both the sexes can partly be ascribed to the prevalence 
of venereal diseases amongst the inhabitants residing in the Chenani Jagir and 
Udhampur district and partly to the erroneous entry of persons suffering from 
syphilis which often develops into form similar to the corrosive type of leprosy. 

175. Prevalence of Leprosy by Caste.— The marginal table exhibits the 
proportional figures 
of leprosy for some 
important castes and 
tribes and it is self- 
evident that the lialti 
of the Frontier tops 
the list here also. 

The Sheikh and Guj- 
jar also show greater 
proportions while the 
Kashmiri Muslim and 
the Yashkuns seem 
to be better situated. 


Caste. 
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1931 

71 

37 
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00 

30 

1911 

69 

20 


Amongst the Hindus the higher castes such as the Rajputs and the 
Lrahmans are less afflicted than the lower castes e. g., the Meghs who have II 3 
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male lepers per 100,000 of afflicted against 68 of the Brahmans and 93 of the 

Rajputs The apparent reason for the iavourable position of the higher castes 

seems to he m better and more hyg.en.c conditions of living and partmlly also in 
the intentional concealment of the disease especially among the females. 

176. To sum up, it may be remarked that physical environments, climatic 
conditions and social customs (j. c., inter-breeding, modes of living) are some of 
the principal factors responsible for the growth of infirmities discussed above. 

a 1 f ‘he Lunatic and Leper Asylums in the State : Lunatic 

Asylums. Only two Lunatic .Asylums (one at Srinagar and the other at Jammu) 

‘Ls flighness’ territories which are being separately controlled by 
the Jail Superintendents. It is regretted that for want of detailed information 
nothing in particular can be discussed regarding these Asylums e.'fcept that 
the total number of ininates in the two Asylums was 22 and 7 respectively 
on the final Census night. In Srinagar all the 22 belonged to the same 

district but in case of Jammu Asylum, 6 were the residents of the State while 
the 7th was an immigrant from Meerut. 


The total number of admissions in the Srinagar Lunatic Asylum during 
1986-87 and 1987-88 was 60 out of which 11 were discharged as cured 9 discharg- 
ed otherwise, 10 relieved and 5 dead. Similarly the total admissions to the Tamniu 

Asylum during 1986-87 and 1987-88 were 36 out of which 19 were discharged as 
cured and 9 discharged otherwise. 

There is no up-to-date Lunatic Asylum in the proper sense of the word. 
In Srinagar though a separate building is provided by the State yet it is not quite 
adequate for the needs of the Asylum. 

178. Leper Asylums. - Four Leper Asylums at different centres namely 
Jammu, Srinagar, Leh and Poonch are being run by the State for the welfare of 
its people. The total figures of lepers on roll, on the final Census night was 28 
at Jammu and 117 in Srinagar. Out of 28 in case of Jammu 27 belonged to the 
Muslim community while one was returned as Hindu. 14 immigrants from Agra 
(U. P.), Badayun (U. P.), Gaya (Bihar) and Calcutta (Bengal) are responsible 
for raising the number to such an extent although the rest of the sufferers had 
migrated to this province from the Jhelum Valley. 


The detail of 117 lepers reported from Srinagar runs thus : — 

78 males and 39 females of the different communities comprised of 3 
male immigrants from Yagistan, Kagan and Hoshiarpur( Punjab), 
3 males and 2 females and 4 males 3 females from Kishtwar 
and Reasi respectively while the rest were the residents of the 
Kashmir Province and the Indus Valley. 


Only a care-taking cook is attached with the Leper Asylum at Leh and 
arrangements at Jammu are not quite satisfactory. But the Leper Asylum at 
Srinagar is to some extent helpful in the treatment of this infirmity to the public. 


The total number of persons admitted in both the Asylums, during the 
decade 1921-1931, as available from the Administration Reports of the Medical 
Department comes to 1,140 (Srinagar 880 and Jammu 260), Figures of 
expenditure on average diet per patient per day for each year are detailed in the 

margin. The total cost 
of maintenance of these 
Leper Hospitals comes to 
Rs. 228,301-14-9 (Srinagar 
Rs. 188,146-10-4 &Jammu 
Rs. 40,155-4-5 during 
the decade which works 
to an average annual ex- 
penditure of Rs. 26,952-6-1 
and Rs. 5,736-7-5 ? for 
Srinagar and Jammu 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. 

Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and number of 

females afflicted per 1,000 males. 


Ago. 


Number afflicted frb 100,000. 


Insane. Deaf-mutes. Blind. lepers 


Number of females afflicted 
per 1.000 males. 


a O 

£ e 


0— 5 


571 782 765 952 


6—10 


^ 23 


196 161 


793 701 824 


10-10 


26 228 208 


676 745 827 641 


10—20 


35 251 204 


41 29 531 779 933 689 


20—25 


35 240 166 


604 690 947 


25—30 


33 200 127 138 


411 I 695 823 497 


30—35 


35 173 116 117 115 102 


393 561 825 463 


35—40 


39 170 I no 152 194 132 


430 on 1.010 459 


40—45 


45 173 no 173 217 148 


403 500 1.000 419 


45—60 


39 153 120 253 327 178 


407 518 1.000 346 


60—65 


32 136 100 299 409 176 


333 564 1.047 350 


65—60 


33 128 in 490 743 158 


500 649 1.154 377 


60 and orer 


,, 60 86 171 112 1,097 1,502 212 



545 490 1,026 348 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATION. 

nate JctL this chapter the curtain falls on that unfortu- 

nate section of mankind to which “The cup of life has been dealt in another 

measure . We leave behind those of unhinged mind, those who can neither hear 

nor speak, those whom the light of day has been denied and tho=e whose proximity 

deeds or have inherited the suffering and are undergSg a 

from the picture It is therefore, a relief to turn to this chapS wEe[n Se 
gainful pursui^ts of mankind engage our attention. In a way this chapter can well 
claim to be the most important in the report as it deals with the means which 

enable humanity to keep -alive and kicking”. This is a record o human ingenuS 

and perseverance for several millenniums which graduallv succeeded in difcover- 

Tm and exploring fresh avenues of sustaining life on this planet 

Imagine humanity devoid of all means of earning a living anrt ^ k j ' 

and soul together and see how all ideas of relig o^ca t^^literacv c 
and growth of numbers at once sink below the horizo^ The 7 ’ 
this chapter can thus hardly be disputed 

and this principle is fullv and d^rly reflected ’irthe^che^mrof^Xs^ elaboration 
occupations at the last Census. scheme of classification of 

The first innovft1on"Ts°‘thtXbTsion^XXXhtiX^^^^ 

earners, working denendents and nnn F‘ categories viz. 

workers and dependents of 1921. Moreover, whL rn'^TgaT'the'ToDul 

E Xo’-drst dl*a z '5' s 

in eaek’,,c"noa,i„t,Tro™tr Seo'idSr 

rntrodnced in the oocnpa.iooal oia.siiic.rioo wkL at, faL.1rd«.n*S,ow“ 

ot the Sk"““ls®Sw 

Similarly Sub-class II in 1921 wfs -EXaXion nXlnP l .7k vegetation”, 

tion of minerals”. The im7rXLX XfXL 

enough and needs no comment. ^ rewording is obvious 

.ion in i^riras^riio" 5tf,LtsTe‘!irS^^^ '*icj preceded eniri,,. 
;Salt e,c; ha, Jsapp.ared altosether aid n,™r"l'XeTh ^ ’ of 1921 

30 of 1921 has been enlar^red bv thT addition nf TT^^ O^der 

bracketted portion of order 17 of 1921 Census lip ricks and tiles’, while the 
"Other unclassified non-productive industries” -- 

number kept the same. added and thus the 

9.oup,';pr,"';i;d1ir,y'ont“';"^^ Thus .here were five 

eight in 1931 and the sXem 0 X ^7 expoanded iZo 

to s'''fT°k® “P into ‘cultivating otners^°XaX^‘"7t^ O'^dinary 

tors ot Jhum, tamgya and shifting areas’ Grouo a 7 idoT^'’®’’ ‘cultiva- 
of landed estates (not p’anters), clerkf renVcolle r Managers 

Estate Agents and Managers of OwnXXX ® gi^« P'ace to 

SimdlT^ Government’ (group 3) and ‘RentcdWf^ ’ ‘Estate Agents and 

.n 1 , 21 . or.e, 1 ,h, U , J utSih'*l;ii‘’'oZh^i 
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eight. Cinchona (group 9), coffee (group 11), tea (group 15) which were 
combined in group 6 in 1921 have each a group to itself on the present occasion 
Group 9 of 1921 had “wood cutters; fire-wood, catechu, rubber etc., collectors 
and charcoal burners” clubbed together, who are now divided into two distinct 
groups based on a clearly marked difference of occupation viz. “wood cutters 
and charcoal burners” (group 18) and “collectors of forest produce” (group 191 
Groups 12, 13 and 14 of 1921 have also undergone modifications for the better’ 
as for instance the group “Breeders of transport animals”, which makes it un- 
necessary to cite examples of horses, mules, camels, asses etc. Group 26 ‘Lac 
cultivation’ is an addition. Group 17 of 1921 has its scope enlarged hv thn 
addition of ‘Pearling’ (group 27 now), ^ 


In Sub-class 11 there were six groups in 1921, three against ‘Mines’ one 
against ‘Quarries of hard rock’ and two against ‘Salt etc.’. Now they are replaced 
by as many as thirteen groups. Gold (group 29); Iron (group 30); Manganese 
(group 32)> Lccid, Silver and Zinc (group 31)> Tin and Wolfram (group 33) 
have separate groups assigned to them which was not the case on the former 
occasion when they all fell in group 21. Similar distinctions have been made in 
other cases like Mica (group 38); building materials (group 37); precious and 

semi-precious stones (group 30) with separate groups for ‘Other metallic and 
non-metallic minerals’. 


Under Textiles, groups 26 and 27 of 1921 are combined into group 43; 
groups 29 and 30 into group 45 ; groups 31-33 into group 46 and groups 34 and 35 
into group 47 at the current Census. Group 28 in 1921 read as ‘Jute spinning, 
pressing and weaving’ implying an inversion of the process of pressing and 
spinning and has now been corrected to ‘Jute pressing, spinning and weaving’. 

Against order 6 group 51 represents a combination of groups 39 and 40 
of 1921. 

Groups 45 and 46 of 1921 have been expanded into groups 56 and 57 by 
the addition of certain words which extend their range. 

Under ceramics the number of groups has been halved and by rewording 
two of them the same purpose is served as was done in 1921 by a greater number 
of groups. 

Groups 60, 63 and 64 of 1921 have been combined into group 70 on the 
present occasion. Similarly groups 66, 69 and 70 of 1921 go to form group 81 
now, while group 75 has been split up into groups 78-80 on the present occasion. 

Groups 76 and 79 of 1921 have been amalgamated and go to form 
group 84 now. ‘Embroiderers on linen’ have been removed from group 77 of 
1921 and transferred to group 84. Groups 85 to 89 have now been united in a 
single group (90). Group 93 of 1921 has been expanded. 

Order 17 has now six groups instead of 10 of 1921. Groups 94 and 95 
of 1921 are combined into group 95 ; groups 99, 100 and 101 are combined into 
group 99 and groups 102 and 103 into group 100. 

Groups 107 and 110 of 1921 go to form group 102 now; groups 105 and 
108 form group 103 and groups 106 and 109, group 104. 

Group 119 of 1921 has been amplified by the addition of the words “and 
coolies and porters employed on railway premises’’. Similarly group 124 of 1921 
has “and the articles made from these” added to it. 

Group 125 of 1921 is split up into four groups (119-122). 

Group 128 is an addition to order 31. 

The wording of nearly all the groups in order 32 of 1921 excepting 136 
‘Grain and pulse dealers’ has been improved. Groups 131, 132 and 135 of 1921 
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have disappeared as separate groups while group 137 has been split up into 
groups 135-137. 

Groups 144 and 145 of 1921 have been amplified by the addition of ‘and 
hirers’ in the corresponding groups 142 and 143 of the current Census. 

Instead of ‘inmates of monasteries etc.’ of group 166 of 1921 we have 
<monks and nuns’ in group 164 now. Similarly in place of ‘Temple service' 
(group 168 of 1921) we have ‘servants in religious edifices’. 

Group 171 of 1921 is split up into registered and unregistered medical 
practitioners which seeks to make this valuable distinction for the first time 
while Dentists (group 171), Veterinary Surgeons (group 173) have separate groups 


Group 177 of 1921 has similarly been split up into four groups 178-181. 

Fortune tellers have been transferred from group 179 of 1921 to group 

181 f. e., removed from the company of conjurors and acrobats to that of 
horoscope casters and astrologers where surely the surroundings are more congenial 
Managers and other employees in theatres and other places of public entertain- 
ment etc. which formed a group (101) under Industry in 1921 have now been 

Liberal Arts and form group 183. Groups 181 and 

182 oi 1921 have been amalgamated and form group 187 now. Witches and 

Wizards who were treated on a par with ‘beggars and vagrants’ in 1921 have now 

been set in more respectable surroundings where they can practise their calling of 
predicting future events with others of their kind. ^ 

IQ. in "“mter of groups has in all increased by 4 being 195 while it was 

Ini There are four main classes divided into 12 sub-classes, 55 orders 

and 195 groups. The classes and sub-classes are given below:— 

Class A: Production of Raw Materials. 


Sub-class I — Exploitation of Animals and Vegetati 


ion 


M 


n — Exploitation of Minerals, 


Class B: Preparation and supply of Material Substances. 
Sub-class III— Industry. 




>1 


IV — Transport. 

V — Trade, 


Class C: Public Administration and Liberal Arts. 

Sub-class VI — Public Force. 


n VII — Public Administration, 

n VIII — Professions and Liberal Arts. 

Class D: Miscellaneous. 

Sub-class IX — Persons living on their income. 

If X— “Domestic Service. 

„ XI— Insufficiently described occupations. 
», XII — Unproductive, 
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The most important principles underlying the classification are:—' 

' « 

( 1 ) Where a person both makes and sells he is classed as a ‘Maker*. 
On the same principle, when a person extracts some substance, from the ground' 
ajid also refines it, he is shown in Sub-class II and not in Sub-class III. 

(2) Industrial and trading occupations are divided into two main 
categories 

(a) those where the occupation is classified according to the 
material worked in, and 

(/)) those where it is classified according to the use which it serves. 

As a general rule the first category is reserved for the manufacture or sale 
of articles the use of which is not finally determined, but it also includes 
specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in the second category. 
For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second category (order 12 
group 82), the makers of water-bags etc., are included in the first (order e! 
group 51 ). 

In a few cases occupations have been classed according to the materiaf 
worked in, even though certain articles made of it are specified, because the 
materia! used is more characteristic of the occupation than the article made. 
Thus makers of palm-leaf fans have been shown in group 56 rather than group 
99 and so with makers of bamboo screens, leaf plates etc. 

(3) On the other hand, Railway Police and Railway Doctors are classi- 
fied in groups 157 and 169 respectively, because the primary duty of persons 
thus employed is, in the one case the prevention and detection of crime, and in 
the other the healingof disease. The fact that their pay is derived from the rail- 
way is merely an incident, and does not affect the character of the occupation. 

As a general rule it may be said that wherever a man’s personal occupa- 
tion is one which involves si^ecial training, e. g., that of a Doctor, Engineer, 
Surveyor, etc., he is classed under the head reserved for that occupation. 
Exceptions have been made, however, in cases where the work in which he is 
employed involves for the specialization. For this reason a Marine Engineer is 
classed in group 102 and a River Surveyor in group 103. Officers of Govern- 
ment whose occupation is covered by some other group e. g., Doctors, Clergy- 
men, Professors, Postal, Forest, Settlement and Railway officers and other 
establishments, etc,, will be included in that group and not under group 159. 
Government peons and chaprasis other than those in the above-mentioned 
establishments will be included under this group and not in group 111. 

181. Tabulation of Occupations. — Of all tables those relating to occupa- 
tion are the most difficult and complicated requiring incessant supervision and 
most careful classification of the various entries found in the schedule. The 
main table (X) required a series of sortings beginning with such occupational 
groups as were found most numerously in the schedules and descending to a less 
and less numerous level of occupations till all the groups in the classification 
scheme were exhausted. But this was not all, earners, working dependents,, 
non-working dependents and earners with subsidiary occupations had also to 
be sorted for. Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists, combined occupations 
and industry formed the subject of separate sorting. Occupations by religion did 
not need a separate sorting as slips for each religion were kept separate 

throughout. 

The difficulties confronting the Tabulation Officers were two-fold v/s., (i) 
incorrect entries made by the enumerators and (n) classification of occupations 
not specifically mentioned in the scheme. Thus under head (*) infants were 
found entered as earners and adults as dependents. In some schedules entries 

in column 9 were those of dependents while in column 10 the occupation was 
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recorded as 'Malik Khiid Kashi' (cultivating owner). Subsidiary occupations 
were frequently found in column 10 instead of column 11 and in the case of 
agricultural occupations the entry of 'Kashtkar' (agriculturist) though strictly 
prohibited, was quite common. Working dependents were shown as earners 
and vice versa. At places prostitutes were found labelled as working dependents 
and prisoners as full earners. The principal occupation of an earner would some 
time be found recorded in column 11 instead of in column 10. Various other 
doubtful entries were discovered on examination of the schedules and enquiries 
had to be instituted to rectify mistakes. The difficulties falling under head 
(w) were not such as could not be got over by a reference to the classification 
hst and the Tabulation Officers had them promptly solved on a reference to 
my office. 


Prisoners undergoing rigorous imprisonment were treated as working 
dependents, while those undergoing simple imprisonment together with under- 
trials were treated as non-working dependents. 

182. Instructions to Enumerators.— Columns 9-12 of the schedule were 
reserved for the entry of occupations. Column 9 divided the population into ear- 
ners and dependents, column 10 recorded the principal occupation of the earner- 
column 11 was provided for the entry of subsidiary occupation of the earner and 
of the dependents, if any ; column 12 was meant for record of organized industries 
exclusively. The instructions issued to the enumerating agency for filling in of 
these columns were as follows: — ^ 


Column 9— Enter clearly whether the person enumerated is an earner or 
dependent. By dependent is meant one who lives on the earnings of another 
Only those women and children are to be shown as earners who helo to' 
augment the family income to some noticeable extent by permanent and regular 
work for which a return is obtained in cash or in kind. A woman who fooks 
after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a dependent But a 

ToXh' 'I collects and sells firewood or cowdung and is thereby adding 

to the family income, should be shown as an earner. A woman who regularly 
assists her husband in his work (as the wife of a potter who fetches the clay from 
which he makes his pots), as an all-time assistant, is to be shown as an Lrne^ 
but not one who merely renders a little occasional help. A boy who sometimes 
looks after his fathers cattle is a dependent, but one who is a regular cowherd 
and earns pay as such in cash or in kind should be recorded as an earner As a 
rough and ready rule boys and girls over the age of 10 who actually do field labour 
or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family, and should be entered 
earners or dependents with subsidiary occupation according to whether thevlrn 
my or not. Boys at school or college, should be entered sq 
D ependents who assist in the work of the family and contribute to 
Without actually earning wages should be shown as dependents in column 

the work they do should be entered in column 11 Thus a woman wK ^ 

house for her husband is a dependent and entered as such in coTu^i^n 9 tohas'th ' 
subsidiary occupation, column 11, of house-keeping. 

Domestic servants must be entered as earners and not dependents Tt, • 
occupation ‘cook, Bahishti etc.,’ should be entered in column 10 

»» ‘"o”" « Miowing 

the next kind of work done should be mendoned. avoided and 

,s . „„lec.,o„e, 1..,'* ,S| 
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whether tlie enumerated is an Inspector Police, Clerk High Court, Village watch- 
man or an Army Captain, etc. Also distinguish between Government service^ 
Indian State service, Railway service, Municipal service, Village service, service 
in a shop or office, and domestic service, etc. 

Persons following agriculture should not be entered as zamindars. They 
should be recorded as (1) Cultivating proprietors, (2) Non-cultivating proprietors- 
receiving rent in money or kind, (3) Cultivating tenants, (4) Non-cultivating tenants 
who sublet their land and receive rent in money or kind, (5) Agricultural labourers. 
Where a person cultivates part of his land and sublets part, he should be showo 
in column 10 as a cultivator and in column II as a landlord, if he gets the 
greater part of his income from the land he cultivates himself and vice versa 
otherwise. Gardeners and growers of special products, such as tea, saffronv 
cinchona etc., must be shown separately. Persons whose income is derived’ from 
the rent of houses or land in towns should be distinguished from those Who 
derive it from agricultural land. 

Wherever large gangs of coolies are employed on earthwork of any kind, 
the exact nature of the work such as canal, railway, road digging etc., should be 
specified 


Vote— D o rrot niter in thia coIuTun- the occupation of s dependent. Give a cross mark for him heri. 

Column 11 — Enter in this column any occupation which the person 
enumerated follows at any time of the year in addition to his principal occupation. 
Where a man has two occupations, the principal one is that on which he relies 
mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his income. 
The second occupation will be subsidiary. If, for instance, a man earns his liveli- 
hood as a boatman but also takes to fishing to supplement his income he will be 
entered as ‘boatman’ in column 10 and ‘fisherman’ in column 11. If there is no 
subsidiary occupation a cross mark may be given in this column. 

The subsidiary occupation of women and children, who have been entered 
as dependents in column 9, should also be entered in this column e. g. house- 
keeping for women and grazing of cattle for boys. 

The subsidiary occupation of persons who have returned their princi- 
pal occupation as agriculture in any form, should not be related to the same 
kind of work. 

Where a person has more than one subsidiary occupation, the occupation 
not related to agriculture should be given preference to an agricultural occupation. 
But if the principal occupation is some work besides agriculture which forms 
the subsidiary occupation there is no objection to its entry in column 11. Enter 
only one subsidiary occupation (the most important one). 

In the case of prisoners mention in this column the nature of imprisonment 
whether rigorous or simple or under-trial prisoner. 

Note. — T he printed occupdtioo list has be<'n l»rnjsbed to ^uperTJSors which will prove of gn^t help io 
making the entries. 

Column 12 — In this column only persons working in organized industries 
will be entered. Thus a carpenter employed by a furniture manufactory will be 
entered ‘carpenter’ in column 10 and ‘Furniture making’ in column 12. A 
village carpenter working at home or a jobbing carpenter working on his own 
account will not appear in column 12 at ^1. 

Agricultural labourers should only be entered in this column when they 
are employed in some special branch of agriculture or other industry involv- 
ing agriculture incidentally. As regards the definition of an organized industry 
it was explained in a separate circular that the average number of persons requir- 
ed to constitute a case of organized industry was: — one paying the wage and 
two others working for wages. But this minimum will only apply when the 
wage-payer is also working himself. 
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Besides the above instructions which were supplied in a printed pamphlet 

to every enumerator the classification scheme of occupations was got printed as a 

separate publication and supplied to supervisors and the higher Census a^encv 
: for guidance. ® e / 


Though instructions were thus exhaustive it must not be inferred that they 
were scrupulously adhered to or thit the gratuitous worker that the enumerator 
is, he cared to examine the accuracy of the answer received by him to his 
queries in connection with the occupation columns. These columns often 
present such difficulties that much more highly placed men than the enumerator 
waver as to the exact entry to be made. This statement is borne out 
by the proceedings of the Census Conference held at Delhi under the 
chairmanship of the Census Commissioner for India when different opinions 
were expressed by the Superintendents of Census Operations over the entries 
in these columns. Lt.-Col. B. L. Cole (Rajputana and Ajmere-Marware) ex- 
plained that in one tehsil women working the whole time in their husbands’ 
fields were put down as earners and in the next tehsil as dependents The 
chairman in reply said that he would put them down as dependents. ’ Again 
K. S. Khan Ahmad Hasan Khan said “if there are four grown up sons of a 
land-owner working with their father but not paying any rent they will also 
come m as dependents and their occupation shown in column 11. 


Myson* 


Mr. Ve.iUat,.sa lyen-ar (M YSORE)-‘-TI„.y have to be treated as land-owners 


m 


Similarly m the case of a wife assisting her husband in cultivation whole- 
time diere was a difference of opinion whether she should be classified 
according to the occupation of her husband or an agricultural labourer and the 
chairman agreed to the latter and Mr. Venkatesa Iyengar aptly remarked “It is nn^ 
desirable to class wife as labourer”. Even the point whethe? sL sS te treaS 

hl\7 '"TT '■''orkxng dependent was hotly debated and different opinions were 
held And who will decide when doctors disagree? If doubts can cross the 
the n of Superintendents of Census Operations with regard to particular entries in 

to induTg!l1:riunar7omic? enumerator has done flawless work is 


u ^ several mistakes in these columns 

which were detected during the course of tabulation. Babies had been en7ed 

as full earners while adults in the same family had been shown as dependents^ 
Column 9 recorded a person as earner but his occupation was found in cokmn 11 
The distinctions between principal and subsidiary occupations and 
workers and dependents were not thus rightly grasped Vaeue and amb ^ 
terms were also frequent as will be seen5or7stanLrfrom 'riarge nul^^^^^ 
unspecified labourers and v/orkmen in group 191 In the existing ' 

therefore it looks well-nigh impossible thft the occupation table will fver SaiTa 
degree of accuracy comparabe to that of other tables like birth-place or in77tv 
e figures under industry on the present occasion are thus unreliable and cannot 
be treated as reflecting the true conditions of industrial activity in tlie State wh?eh 
are far more advanced than the statistics would make us believe. ^ 

Contained in the following tables:- srausnes relating to this chapter are 


Imperial Table 

State Table 

» i» 

» »» 

>* f* 


X— Occupation. 

XI— Occupations of Selected Castes. 

IV— Occupations subsidiary to Agriculture. 

V — Combined Occupations. 

VI — Industry. 

VII— Occupation by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table I (a)— General distribution of occupatbns for Earners' 

and Working Dependents, 

» » (&)-“General distribution of occupations for Earners 

with subsidiary occupation, 

n „ II— Distribution by Sub-classes in Natural Divisions and 

Districts. 

(a) Earners and Working Dependents. 

(b) Earners (subsidiary occupation). 

», n III — Occupation of Females. 

jt ,r IV — Selected Occupations, 

5) t, V — Occupations of Selected Castes. 

;t VI — Number of persons employed in! 

(а) Railway. 

(б) Posts and Telegraphs, 

(c) Irrigation. 

As to the trustworthiness of these tables something has been said already 
but the errors of enumeration may be said to inhere in these statistics as at all 
previous Censuses and thus provide a constant factor. On the present occasion 
the additional unreliability of these statistics is the result of some fudging in the 
Tabulation Office, Srinagar, which was detected on receipt of the table in my 
office. The consequences of this regrettable negligence of duty by the Tabu- 
lation Office could not be wholly undone though partial amends were made for 
it by the Direction Office. This does not apply to Table X alone. Table XI 
was even worse and had to be almost reprepared. State Table VI as mentioned 
previously does not idicate the exact extent of prevalence of industrialization in 
the State. 

Whether my predecessors also had the same bitter experience with 
regard to these tables I do not know as they have left no record of it in the 
Report but the DirectO'r of Census at the last Census has remarked in the 
Administrative Volume of the Report that some of the tables compiled in 
Srinagar Tabulation Office had to be overhauled. At present all that can be 
said of these tables is that though they are not so vitiated as to deserve to be 
ignored their accuracy is to be accepted cu77t frrafio salt's and consequently the 
reliability which was vouchsafed for the tables in the previous chapters cannot 
be guaranteed in their case to that exterrt. 

As regards the question whether these statistics represent the normal 
functional distribution of the population or are influenced by seasonal and 
abnormal conditions, the reply is that they represent the former. As stated in 
Chapters I and III there was nothing unusual on the Census night to disturb the 
normal conditions. The valley was under snow and free from visitors. The 
Jammu Province did not report any fair or festival. The Indus Valley was 
isolated from the rest of the country by the snow-laden passes and thus the 
factor of abnormal migration could not come into play. On this score, therefore, 
there is nothing which will lead us to call into question the reliability of the 
figtires. 
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184. Distribution of Population by Eamersi Working Dependents and 

Non-working Depen- 
dents. — The mar- 
ginal table exhibts 
the proportions of 
earners, working de- 
pendents and non- 
working dependents 
per 100 of the total 
population. The 
number of earners 
per 100 of the total 
population is only 22 
who are assisted in 
their work by 31 
working dependents 
and are jointly res- 
ponsible for support- 
ing 47 non-working 
dependents. In the 
Jammu Province the 
earners augment their 
ranks by 2 per cent, 
by a corresponding 
reduction in the pro- 
portion of working 
dependents when 
compared to the 
State but the burden 
of dependency 

carried by them 
remains unaltered. 

The Kashmir Province reverses the process when compared to the State as it adds 
to its working dependents by 2 percent, by a corresponding depletion of the ranks 
of earners. The Frontier Districts represent a replica of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the State as a whole. 

It is remarkable that the volume of non-working dependency remains 
uniform throughout the provinces and the State and the only variations are found 
in the proportions of earners and working dependents. Before coming at closer 
grips with the statistics it looks desirable to get rid of the incubus of non-working 
dependency at the outset. ® 



185. Non-working Dependents. — While in the Western society the law “if 
man will not work, neither shall he eat” deters the individual from sauntering 
through life and hanging on his relatives and family for subsistence, it is mostly I 
dead letter in the Indian social code. The joint family system of the Hindus 
which holds away in the country, though it does not put a premium on slothfulness 
and breed drones, never-the-less, ensures every member of the family whether an 
earner or a hanger-on at least bread, if not butter. 


The drones in the family are cured of their lethargy by the novel treat 
ment of being bound in marital fetters whence there is no escape in life as the" 
marriage is indissoluble. Once entrapped in marriage he can be broken in in anv 
way and has to obey his elders like a bondman. The quest for some occupation 
IS a necessanf sequel of the taunts that fall to his lot from the wives of his e^nin^ 
brothers or his parents who then assume a different mien and hold him responsi- 
ble for supporting his own family. He cannot escape the impasse 

pursuit after Lme occupa^ 
IZ uannot Jlmch for "when duty calls to brazen walls, How base the fLl 

ho flinches , and soon after the event he is found at some calling. This mode 
of converhng idlers into busy workers is what saves the joint faLly from exti- 
ction. But so long as this process has not completed itself he is not exposed to 
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immediate contingency bf starvation and has the famdv mess to falltack upon at 

all times. -Whether joint family encourages dependency is a debatable question 

and the statistics given in the above marginal table do not give us a decisive 
lead, tor the o ily province where Hindus are fairly represented in the population 
of the Stale is the Jammu Province but the percentage of non-vvorking dependents 
IS unitorm throughout the provinces. If we come to individual districts and look 
at the figures from the point of view of the preponderance of religious communi- 
ties we may well select Chenani Jagir and Frontier Illaqas as the two most suitable 
instances which enable us to decide the point. Chenani jagir is predominated by 
Hindus while t rentier Illaqas are almost entirely Muslim. Moreover, these two 
units alone exhibit abnormal non-working dependency. But even here Frontier 
Illaqas beat Chenani and stand foremost in the list of districts in this respect 
Similarly Kashmir North, Kashmir South and Muzaffarabad districts v/here 
Muslim element IS predominant do not show a better record than Kathua or 
Udhampur where the Hindus have a fair representation in population. The 
Gilgit district With a negligible minority of non-Muslims does not fare better and 
is on a par with Mirpur district in the Jammu Province where also the Muslim 
element is in a majority. Ladakh alone shows the smallest number of 
dependents and from the knowledge that we possess of the structure of Budhist 
society we may safely conclude that their family life is more joint than that of 
the Hindus as they have no compunction even m having a joint wife or a joint 
husband as the case may be. The joint family cannot thus be treated as a 
scape-goat and made to bear the blame of encouraging slothfulness unless it is 
forced to bear it by assumption that e^■en Muslims are biassed in its favour. 


Religion also which has incidentally entered into the dicussion offers no 
solution of the conundrum, except perhaps to the extent that of all religions 
Budhvsm seems to encourage the luxuriant growth of the weeds of humanity to 
the least extent. 


Climate and civilisation, if considered as factors bearing on the problem 
are also not likely to lead us to any definite conclusion as Gilgit and Mirpur have 
extreme climatic differences but show an equal percentage of non-working 
dependency. Similarly there is little to choose between the Jammu and Kashmir 
provinces. 


We may now turn our attention to occupation and examine the figures in 
that light. It is no doubt true that we have not tabulated non-working 
dependents by occupational groups nor can we label a part of the State as 
predominantly industrial. For industry is still subordinated to agriculture 
every-where. In spite of all this a rough comparison is possible and Kashmir 
Province can be taken as comparatively more industrial than the Jammu Province 
which is more agricultural. If agriculture cannot support a large number of non- 
working dependents the percentage in Mirpur district, Chenani Jagir, Poonch 
Jagir, Jammu district baffles solution. 

If industry on the other hand can support a larger number of non-working 
dependents the Kashmir Province ought to display some noticeable disparity 
from the figures of the Jammu Province but Kashmir South which is the most 
industrialized of the State districts has only 46 non-working dependents in a 
population of 100. And let it not be forgotten that quite a large number of its 
earners running into thousands had emigrated to the Punjab in winter when the 
Census was taken, who, if enumerated within the district, would have further 
lowered the proportion of non-working dependents. 

Either then the theory does not square with facts or the distinction between 
working and non-working dependents introduced for the first time on the 
present occasion has not been properly grasped by the enumerating agency. 

186. Adult Non-working Dependents. — In calculating adult non-working 
dependents, boys and girls below 10 and persons on the wrong side of sixty have 
been excluded. It is no doubt true that in several occupations a boy or girl of 11 
cannotbe- classed as a working, dependent or. earner as. fox .instance in .frofeMions 
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and Liberal Arts or in Trade and Commerce. 
Similarly it may be justly objected that 
the underfed Indian’s vitality does not allow 
him to work with such vigour as could 
entitle him to the ranks of an earner at 60 
or that it rather ebbs away at a much earlier 
date. We are, however, not aiming at 
meticulous accuracy and we will not be far 
remiss in taking the above as our standards. 
It will be seen from the marginal table that 
the proportion of non-working dependents 
when looked at from this point of view 
assume a different hue. 


The high proportions found in the previous para, give place to modest 
figures. The old and the young constitute the major proportion of non-working 
dependents. The adult non- working dependents average on the whole about 14 
per cent, of the population and are least in the Frontier Districts and highest 
in the Kashmir Province. If we exclude the infirm between 11-60 age-group, 
the proportion will sink still lower. 

Let it not, however, be taken as a measure of unemployment among the 
people as it includes femals who are not competitors in the working market. The 
real volume of unemployment is indeed negligible. 


1 

Proportion of non-working Hepfndf.nta between the 
ages of 11-60 to 1,000 of total population, 

M -- - ~ 

Locality. 

Total strength 
of non-working 
(iepondonts 
between the 
ages of 11-60. 

Proportion 
per miJle 
of popula- 
tion. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State 

5i7,424 

142 

Jammu Province .. 

244,497 

137 

Kashmir ,, 

235,028 

143 

Frontier Districts.. 

38,199 

132 

, 


187. Non-working Dependents by Sex. — The table in the margin shows 
the proportion of non- 
working dependents of 
each sex per 1,00U of that 
sex and also gives the 
proportionate figures of 
female non-working depen- 
dents per 1,000 male non- 
working dependents. The 
male element predominates 
in Kashmir Province and 
the Frontier Districts and 
the obvious cause is the 
well known high birth-rate 
of Kashmiri and Balti 
Muslims which naturally 
adds to the volume of non-working dependency. In female non-working depen- 
dency is highest in the Jammu Province and lowest in Kashmir Province 
probably because the Hindu social code does not allow so much liberty to 
females as the Muslim code and thus deters them from taking to any occupation 
except the household work in an appreciable number. The females in Kashmir 
Province and Frontier Districts both Budhist and Muslim participate in the 
work of their family whether it be cultivation or embroidery etc., and thus detract 
from the non-working dependency of their sex from units concerned. 



Proportion of non-working dependent* per 1,000 of 

each aex. 

Locality. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion of 
female non- 
working depen- 
dents to 1,000 
male non-work- 
ing dependents. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State 

472 

497 

443 

785 

Jammu Province .. 

474 

478 

1 

468 

877 

Kashmir .. .. 

471 

619 

415 

682 

Frontier Districts.. 1 

4G4 

493 

435 

832 


The female index of non-working dependency confirms the above view as 
regards Kashmir Province. The proportion is everywhere less than that of the 
males as is naturally to be expected, for males are in excess of females in the 
State and in Provinces. The proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
the State and Provinces is given in Subsidiary 
Table I of Chapter V and is reproduced in 
the margin. The female non-working dependents 
also axe lower in the State and Kashmir Province 
compared to the Jammu Province. The Indus 
Valley alone departs from it but the proportion is 
sufficiently high and keeping in view the con- 
siderations set forth above is not unreasonable. 


Jammu and Kashmir State 

.. 881 

Jammo Province 

« 897 

Kashmir „ 

852 

Frontier Districts 

940 
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1. Exploitation of animals ami vege- 
tation 

• • 

817,360 

425 

2, Exploitatioji of Afineralfl 

• • 

1,093 

1 

3e Industrv^ 

83.540 

43 

4. Transport 

• • 

' 9,385 

6 

6- Trdde 

31.247 

16 

6* Public Forco 

• • 

9,134 

6 

7. Public Administration 1 

• 4 

13,133 

7 

8. Professions and Liberal Arts 

13,678 

7 

9. Persons living on tbeir income .. 

2.672 

1 

10. Domestio Service 

• a 

673.900 

208 

n. InauQioiently described occupationsl 

367,019 

184 

12. Unproductive 

• « 

13,139 
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table seeks to make 
a comparison of the 
working popplation 
in each occupation 
at 1931 Census with 
that of the total 

population support- 
ed by the same oc- 
cupation in 1921, 
It has already been 
stated that the divi- 
sion of the popula- 
tion into earners and 
working dependents 
is an innovation and 
as such the compari- 
son is faulty as the 
units compared are 
different. We can- 
not therefore con- 
clude that agricul- 
ture has fallen from 
its pedestal or that 
industry, transport, 
trade, public force, 
public administra- 


jqg , liberal arts now support a fewer number than they did 

tions ar “r domestic service and insufficiently described occupa- 

domestic service counts all such females whose 
miPnfl ^ ^ been entered as household work and as have conse- 

s f I - * • working dependents. Similarly under insufficiently 

in occupations mistakes of enumeration seem to have frequently occurred 

corr general labourers. The increase under unproductive might be 


f 1 of Earners in Different Occupations.— It would be better 

to look to the figures of earners alone which will possibly give us a better insic^ht 
into the part played by each occupation in supporting people. ^ 

The table below sets out the figures of earners in each province bv sub- 
classes of occupations. 


Proportions of eftrnerg in 
eoch ocoapation per 
loo earners. 


tion 

Exploitation of Minerals ^ 

3, Indostry 

4. Transport 

6. Trade ^ 

0. Pablio Force ^ 

7« Pablio Administration ,, 

8. Professions and Libera] Arts 
8. Persona living on their inoome 
10, Domestio Service ^ 

•I* described ocoapation 

12. Unprodaotive 


Total 


State. 

Jamma Province. 

730 

76 

•1 


• • • • [ 

0-0 

8 

10 

I 

40 

4 

11 

1 

2*0 

1 

2*0 

1 

•2 

• • • « 1 

4-1 

4 

1 2‘5 

2 

1-0 

2 

100 

100 


Kashmir 

Province. 


Frontier Districts. 


66 
• • I 

U 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

» • a 
6 
3 
1 


100 


89 

0 9-* 
1 


9 e 


1 
1 
1 
2 
» •'S 

4 

^9 

I 


100 


A comparison of these figures with the last column of the previous table 

ccenpations show an increase excepting agriculture 
port for which the apparent reason is the difference of classification 
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PER 1,000 EARNERS 

adopted af tw<i Censuses. It will further be seen that agriculture holds both in 
the State as well as in the provinces constituting the State, an overwhelmingly 
predominant position. It is the one occupation which supports more persons 
ftan all other occupations put together. In the Frontier Districts the number of 
its votaries is the highest as is to be expected from an out-of-the-way region. 
The Jammu Province comes second with 76 per cent of earners relying on 
agriculture for their livelihood. The Kashmir Province is the least agricultural 
M so often reiterated during the course of this report. 

Next in importance to agriculture comes industry in which the Frontier 
Districts are most^ backward while Jammu Province stands second. In trade 
Which stands third in point of importance the provinces of Jammu and Kashmir 
are on a par Domestic service and insufficiently described occupations need 
not detain us as these two sub-classes constitute the strong hold of the blundering 
enumerating agency. In profession and liberal arts Frontier Districts beat 
Jammu Province because of the large number of Budhist monks and nuns. In 
public administration Kashmir Province tops the list and it is a well recognized 
fact that that province has a larger hand in the administration. 

The important occupations are agriculture, industry and trade and we 
shall proceed to a discussion of them in due course. In the following paragraphs 
we shall first see the proportions of working dependents to earners in different 
occupations and proportions of female working dependents per 1,000 male 

working dependents. 

190 Proportion of Working Dependents in different Occupations per 1,000 
Earners ; — 


4 < 

Occupation. 

Total earners. 

1 

Total working 
dependents. 

1 

Propovtion of 
working dependeati 
to 1.000 earners. 

All Occupations 

808.149 

1,117,166 

1,882 

1. Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

689,912 

227,448 

385 

2. I'xploitatlon of Mincrfile •• 

857 

230 

275 

3 InduHtry 

76,846 

7,699 

101 

4. Tranflport 

8,923 

462 

1 

62 

6. Trade 

29,793 

1.454 

1 

49 

C. Pu^^lio Force 

9.099 ! 

36 i 

4 

7. Pulilio AdminiBtration 

13,000 

133 

10 

8. Professions and Liberal Arts 

13,370 

302 

23 

9. Persons living on thoir inoome 

2,067 

606 

292 

10. Domestic Service 

33,717 

610,183 

16,021 

11. InauTiciently described occupations 

20,270 

336,743 

16,608 

12. Unproductive 

11,283 

1,866 

104 


The proportion of working dependents to earners is high in domestic 
service and insufficiently described occupations as nearly all women who are cap- 
able of doing any sort of work are engaged in household duties which in India is 
the womens’ own department. Even those women who assist their husbands in 
agricultural pursuits do so in spare hours when the duties of cooking and serving 
the meals etc., have come to an end. In “insufficiently described cccupations" 
a large number of women workers have been put down as labourers and this goes 
to swell the proportions of working dependents in that sub-class. If we leave 
these two aside, all other occupations show a lesser number of working 
dependents compared to earners. 
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Exploitation of animals and vegetation shows the highest proportion in 
working dependency amongst the rest and this accords with actual facts for in 
agricultural operations, the co-operation of the family is indispensable and even 
young boys and girls of the family are not unoften drafted to some minor work 
such as tending the cattle or cutting grass etc. The adults cannot be spared at 
all. The work, moreover, proceeds on empirical methods and does not require 
for its execution any technical preliminary training except such scrappy know- 
ledge which every farmer’s son possesses. Minerals support such a microscopic 
section of the population that its working dependents need no remarks. Persons 
living on their income have also a larger ratio of working dependents because the 
maintenance of sources of income requires supervision, and co-operation of the 
members of the family cannot be disregarded. Industry also has a respectable 
figure against it as several persons follow silk-worm rearing as a spare-time 
occupation at home and of them quite a large proportion consists of women and 
children. The figures against unproductive are easily understood. The minor 
boys and girls of beggars and vagrants follow the calling of their parents as soon 
as they can handle the bowj and can utter a few hackneyed phrases of their 
profession. A trip to Kashmir will explain to any one the nature of working 
dependency in transport when he will find all the members of the Hanji 
family towing the boat. As regards trade, in the Mufassil boys of a tender age 
are made to work in the shop as assistants and thus serve a sort of apprentice- 
ship before they are full-fledged shopkeepers. 


The ratio of working dependency is lowest in public force and public 
administration as it ought to be. 

191. Proportion of Female Working Dependents per 1,000 Male 
Working Dependents. — It will be seen from the marginal table that in some of the 

important occupations women assist 
the earners more than the male adults. 
In industry and trade they are in 
excess of the working dependents of 
the other sex. In unproductive they 
are happily less. In exploitation of 
animals and vegetation which is 
obviously a male department they do 
not stand as competitors. In public 
administration they are sufficiently 
advanced. On the whole theirs is an 
enviable position and nobody will 
venture to say that they are the same 
as their sisters of old. A change for 
the better has indeed come over them 
which will surely prove of great 
economic value to the nation in days 


i 

1 

1 

Or’CUfmlioD. 

1 Proportion of 

I fcn)alo workin/’ 

1 d< pi-ndents per 

1 l.OMd niak-.-.. 

1. Rx|il(>itntion of uriininls nrnl 


^ cj^ct • t ion 

120 

2. Rr|-|<»ihitiun of M ro-mla .. ' 

10,7.33 

3. Indn.stry .. | 

2.422 

4. Transport 

191 

fi. Trad'* 

1.104 

{). Public .. i 

01 

7, I'liblic Ailrninistration 

415 

8. Pr'ifessions and l.il,erul .Arts. | 

188 

U. Persons livinjr otj tlioir 

1 

income 

4..->(K» ; 

10. Oornustic Servi r» .. ' 

03,2uH i 

1 1 . Insiidicientlv described 


occur>ationH 

59.5.54 

12. Uiipfodu^tivo .. j 

1 1 

442 


to come. 


I. Some Important Occupatk^xs. 


192. Agriculture. —Of all cultures agriculture is the best as without 
it the vital requirements of human existence cannot be met. Cultivation in the 
State engages 558,864 earners and 192,521 working dependents, making a total 
of 751,385 Workers. In 1921 the number of workers was 967,236 and females 
numbered 259,745 who now show a low figure of 37,965 only. If this difference 
in the figures of females were to be added to the 1931 total the figures of 
earners and w'orking dependents would exceed those of 1921. It would be 
absurd to think of so many women defaulting from the profession in a single 
decade and all that can be said is that the differences in classification have 
labelled the 1921 female workers in agriculture as working dependents in 
domestic service. 
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The important constituents of cultivation are : — 

Non-cultivating proprietors, cultivating owners, tenant cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. 


Class. 


Non-cultivatinq Proprietors .. •• •. 

CaltiTating Owners .. 

Tenant Cultivator-? .. 

Aqri fultural Labourer? •• .. 


1 

Total 

Birongth of 
earners. 

Rironqth in 
1021 of actual 
workers. 

Porrentaqe of 
total earners 
under cultivation 

29.000 

29.460 

1 

6 

324.051 

W 932,040 / 1 

68 

103,257 

!-» i; 

,34 

i n.S4G 

! 3,862 

1 

2 


The figures of earners under non-cultivating proprietors compare 
favourably with those of 1921 a.nd if we add the working dependents of this 
group the figures will be in excess of those in 1921 by 14,571 i. e., nearly 50 per 
cent, increase would be exhibited. The non-cultivating proprietors comprise 
only 5 per cent, of the total earners under cultivation which points to the fact 
that the holdings of land are generally small and cannot support a big lethargic 
class. The culti^'ating owners are the most numerous members of the profession 
which augurs well for the politico-economic stability of the State and its people 
as peasant proprietorship is a solid foundation of social structure. A peasant- 
proprietor evinces a keen interest in his work and is alive to the need of 
increasing the i)roductivity of land without exhausting the soil, unlike the tenant- 
cultivator whose main interest is to get maximum yield from the land with 
minimum outlay or the non-cullivating proprietor who merely acts like a 
suction pump drawing the highest rent possible. The tenant-cultivators form 
34 per cent, of the total earners of this class while agricultural labourers are 
only 2 per cent. The preponderance of tenant-cultivators is prejudicial to 
aericultural improvement and it is fortunate that their proportion is not 
over-whelming. The lowest figures for agricultural labour are probably due 
to errors of enumeration which have led to an inflation of the figures under 

general labourers. 

\ > 

193 Government Aid to /Agriculture. — As stated in extenso in Chapter I 
of the Report agriculture is the subject of spc’cial concern with His Highness’ 
(''jovernmont. Irrigation has been extended on a large scale, co-operative 
societies have been started to finance agriculture, usury has been crushed, 
.\gricultural Department is doing its utmost to introduce new crops and increase 
the quality and outturn of existing ones though its activities are practically 
confined to Kashmir Province only, remissions and suspensions of land revenue 
are frequent, Taccavi advances are made to agriculturists in distress, Veterinary 
hospitals are provided and some other special concessions have been made. 
The task so far accomplished is worthy of record though much remains to 
be done still The chief drawbacks of agriculture are difficulties of communi- 
cations and lack of marketting facilities together with the backwardness of people 
who have no scientific knowledge of the subject. Agricultural education is 
the first and foremost necessity for a country which has its being bound up with 
agriculture. The marvellous change that this sort of education can bring about 
will be clear from the statement of Mr. M. H. Jenkins, in his Report to the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, wherein he says “ the results of 
agricultural education in Denmark have been something extraordinary. Danish 
butter is now the best in the world; in 1880 it was described by the British 
Vice-Consul at Copenhagan as ‘execrably bad’, the progress since is directly 
traceable to agricultural education 'I As circumstances are, the produce of all 
principal crops per acre is unenviably low compared to that of other countries 
and in spite of more than 70 per cent, of the population relying on this source 
of livelihood the State is not self-sufficing in matter of grain produce and has to 
import food staples in large quantities from outside. 
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hilly nSroTthetTn'rfaS due to the 

with the exporting centres by mean's bS n ff '^^!‘=h are connected 

the advancement of agriculture as the aericultnriQr^ ^ considerably impedes 
his labour. Moreover as the work ^ ^ '•^harn for 

agriculturist gets very little t?e consumer ha^ir and while the 

diaries cannot be swept off one and all as thev^L”’'^^^ interme- 

modern business orgLism but their number cL be 

better organisation for marketting of produce Much in ‘'the ^ lowered by 
all .he. „„.hl=i hnancia, oro'.feX^e't. ye ASTe' i" V C 

self-reliance and are very nnnr efnff f^r ^ ^ • i A, 13. C., of 

business. Self-reliance and ability to make a combhfed^ e^ff ^ particular 

of success in every field and agriculture is no exception “The 

agriculture must in the first place be the work of^the Ar,r' u .™P'^°''^'"ent of 

(League of Nations, Report and Proceedings of the World Ec^Tm' 

1927, Volume I page 52). ^ ^ d Economic Conference 

countries of the wmld me usualE divided inm’‘nvrclaLs%^ 

a^-^nmact; f t^^ r::Zs 

able given in para. 189 of this chapter industry claims only 9 of the 

o al earners compared to 73 per cent, of the first sub-class. And Len this weak 
fabric of industry is mainly reared by the shoemaker, potter, barber blacksmith 

who""th‘'’ iT fh ’ and scavenger and other’s of the kind 

who— thanks to the caste system— are so wedded to their profession that they 

cannot shake It off entirely. Were it otherwise the structure of industry would 
crumble to pieces. The cause of this low proportion mav be found ' in several 
factors notably competition of machine-made goods which attract by thdr 
cheapness and make the indigenous worker’s calling more and more preLrious 
A change has also set m in the tastes of the people due to the impacrw h 
Western civilization. All this has told heavily upon the number of village artirans 

who find It unremunerative to engage in their hereditary calling and desert it m 

fa\oui of agiiculturc, thus adding to the concentration on land progressively and 
as a conclusion the economics of a country which depends to so great an extent 
upon agriculture must be unstable” (Montague-Chelmsford Report). 

195. Transport.- Engages only 1 per cent, of the total earners. The total 
workers under this head are composed of 8,923 earners and 462 working 
dependents. rransporl by air is non-existent in the State and the 4 male earnere 

shown under this group are undoubtedly immigrants. Transport bv water and 

road play most important parts. The former has a total of 3,927 earners and 292 

by the Kashmir Province 

whe.e the n.axigable Jhelum and a net work of other streams and lakes make 
ransport o goods from place to place by water easy and cheap. In the Jammu 

1 roMiice which IS hilly, the rivers are tempestuous and do not offer any large 

scope for this form o transport. The Chenab, for instance, allows boats to ply 
after it has entered Akhnoor but even here and beyond it the boats are only ferry 
boats and do not serve as connecting links between different towns In the 
rainy season again the rivers are so turbulent that all navigation comes to a stand 


The strength of 512 earners in the Jammu Province out of a total of 8,923 

IS thus easily understood. The Frontier Districts which beat even the Jammu 

Province in their hilly character have no earners under this head at all. Even 
the small number in the Jammu Province is made up of labourers employed on 
rn ers ancl canals and other persons employed in harbours, docks etc. It was 
stated m Chapter III that the natives of Mirpur district are found generally in thg 
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docks and this is borne out by the enumeration of 101 persons of Mirpur under 
Group 103. 

In the transport by road the Jammu Province cyccIIs the Kashmir 
Province. In this connection it is important to note how mechanically driven 
vehicles are fast ousting the old slow-moving coaches from the field. The 
jhelum Valley and the Banihal Cart Roads leading to Srinagar are now the 
thorough-fares for lorry traffic and it is seldom that one catches sight of an Ekka 
plying on a short intermediate journey. Even transport by pack animals has 
declined on these roads. In other places also accessible to lorry traffic the old 
means of traffic are gradually disappearing. But the vast interior of the country 
is not yet open to vehicular traffic and the pack animals notably horse, camel and 
ass play a very large part in the movement of men and goods from place to 
place. Transport by rail claims only 53 earners because the portion of railway 
line lying in the State terminates at Jammu and has not been extended during 
the period. The Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services have a respect- 
able figure of 841 because besides the Imperial Telegraph and Post Offices the 
State maintains its own Telegraph and Telephone system. 

196. Trade — Plays a very humble role in the State claiming only 4 
per cent, of total earners. The traders have no recognized union and are 
mostly ignorant of the modern methods of advertising their goods and pushing 
on the sale of their ware. They are more or less agents for exchange of goods 
living on the profit they make in the process. The village shopkeeper carries on 
his precarious existence b\' selling general stores. The money economy is generally 
absent in the village and barter s\'stem prevails which adds to the profit of the 
shopkeeper who in grading grains into different kinds generally assesses their 
value at a lower rate. The total earners under this sub-class are 29,793. The 
bank managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money-changers 
and brokers and their employees count 2,154 earners. Insurance has made a 
great addition to its strength during the decade and the creed of insuring life, 
houses, cars etc., is on the increase especially amongst the literate. The money- 
lenders on the other hand have been severely hit by the Agriculturists’ Relief 
Regulation which has emboldened the debtor-agriculturist to look into the face 
of his creditor-mone>’-lender and refuse to pay him without recourse to law. 
This has seriously told upon tliis class as it means expenditure on litigation and 
then payment by driblets according to the capacity of the agriculturist-debtor. 
Trade in textiles engages 2,066 persons. Trade in wood is also important while 
that in metals is insignificant. Trade in food-stuffs and general storekeepers and 

shopkeepers are, however, the most important groups claiming a large proportion 
of earners. 


197. Public Force and Public Administration— Combine to support 3 
per cent, of the earners which is really insignificant. Public force includes under 
Its head ^my (Imperial), Army (Indian States), Police and village watchmen 
While public administration has service of the State, service of Indian and 
Foreign States, municipal and other local service and village officials and 
servants other than watchmen but excludes persons employed in technical and 
professional services. While the Imperial Army in 1921 counted 284 earners the 
number has now risen to 829. The Indian States Army which had 6,232 workers 

in 1921 has 4,794 workers now. police has 2,568 earners compared to 2 376 
workers of 1921 and has thus added to its numbers. ’ 


The ranks of village watchmen have on the other hand been depleted and 

return 935 workers against 1,331 of 1921. In public administration service of 

Restate counts 12,265 workers against 11,368 of 1921; service of Indian and 

Foreign States has 137 against 45 of 1921 while municipal and other local 

^rvice excluding village service has 502 workers against 263 of the former 

Census. Village officials and servants other than watchmen count 228 workers 

against 1,128 of 1921 and the decrease is possibly due to the non-specification of 
the nature of service in certain schedules. 


23 SOO ® Liberal Arts— Have a total of 13,678 workers against 

23,500 of old. The Priests and Ministers whose office is now falling into 
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disfavour display a decrease of 8,738 workers, being 4,284 against 13 022 of 1921 
Monks, nuns and religious mendicants have also suffered a decre^e of 4 394 
workers, being 1,140 compared to 5,534 of 1921 showing invitably how the austere 
and ceremonial side of religion is gradually losing ground. The votaries of law 
also record a decrease and instead of 336 record 124 workers only. The petition- 
writers and the smaller fry record an increase. 


The medical profession has 1,127 workers. The number of registered 
practitioners is 276 compared to 392 of non-registered practitioners who are 
Ayurvedic and Unani physicians and include a number of mountebanks living on 
the credulity of the simple-folk. Professors and teachers of all sorts who 

numbered 1,168 in 1921 are 1,594 now. The increase is inevitable as education 
is spreading like prairie fire in the country. 

199. Persons living on their income,— The> descent from teachers and 
professors to persons of independent means is rapid and slips over several groups 
which are manned so thinly that they need not detain us. This group has a 
total strength of 2,672 earners and working dependents against 1,407 of 1921 
which shows that this class is on the increase. The total earners of this class 
are, however, only 2 per cent of the total earners for all occupations and do not 
deserve any special consideration. If this constitutes the capitalist class capitalism 
cuts a very sorry figure in the State and the world-wide denunciation of exploit- 
ation of labour by capital is a scourge to which we are happily immune. 

200. Domestic Service. — There is no comparison between the figures of 
1931 and 1921 Census as regards domestic service. Every woman is an unpaid 
domestic servant and that the women have been correctly shown in this occupa- 
tion is clear from the fact that the female working dependents under it number 
540,183. The large number under earners is easily understood when we 
remember that the inhabitants of the State who periodically emigrate to British 
India are usually occupied with the duties of a domestic servant abroad as they 
have no technical training to enable them to work in organised factories. 

201. Insufficiently described Occupations. — This sub-class is the last resort 
of the perplexed and apathetic enumerator. Labourers and workmen otherwise 
unspecified have a huge working dependency especially amongst females, the 
number being 331,177 which is unimaginable. It is quite likely that women 
who assist their husbands in agricultural operations and would have ordinarily 
gone to form agricultural labourers have been lumped together in this group. 
This explains the disparity between the number of agricultural workers at the 
1931 and 1921 Censuses. 

202. Unproductive. — Beggars and vagrants, return 10,014 earners and 
1,058 working dependents, making a total strength of 11,072 workers preying 
upon the honest inhabitants. Their number in 1921 was 9,385. Social 
parasitism has thus increased. 

This is probably due to economic distress which has enveloped the 
country as a consequence of world-wide depression driving the population to 
beggary and vagrancy which presuppose no initiation into technical secrets except 
self-humiliation which can be had in plenty when the stomach is crying for food. 
The procurers and prostitutes number 463 against 412 of 1921. The slight 
increase in their number does not deserve comment. 


II. Points of Special Interest. 

203. Occupations of Females. — Female working dependents and non- 
worldng dependents have already been discussed. In the present paragraph only 
female eaners will be dealt with. The total number of female earners is 56,045 
being hardly 7 per cent of total earners and bearing a slightly varying proportion 
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to total male earners. Out of these nearly 38 per cent are engaged in exploita- 
tion of animals and vegetation, cultivation claiming a major portion of them. 
They figure as cultivating owners and tenants and agricultural labourers. In 
stock raising also they have their shares. 

In exploitation of minerals they number 34 only. 

Industry engages 11 per cent, of their earners being prominent in cotton, 
spinning, pottery, leather working, industries of the dress and the toilet and 
pursuit^ like scavenging etc. They show a dislike to intoxicants like manufactur- 
ing of tobacco, Ganja, opium or toddy brewing which is a very happy sign. They 
indeed follow pursuits which can be carried on at home. 

Transport appeals to them but very little. 

In trade nearly 7 per cent, of their earners find occupation, trade in food- 
stuffs being their favourite engagement and trade in fuel being also a favourite 
pastime. 

In public force they have no share worth the name. 

In public administration the little share that they ha\'e is a happy earnest 
of future. They are generally in service of the State or municipal service. 

Professions and liberal arts engage 1 percent, of their earners who are 
generally fond of religious work. They also claim the credit of having at least 
one Portia amongst them. In medicine they figure mostly as midwives, nurses 
etc., carrying on messages of hope and solace to suffering humanity. In educa- 
tion they have a good number as teachers while they do not believe in 
astronomy or astrology, or pretend to be mediums. 

Music has its attractions for 23 of them who live on it. 

They have a few with independent means of subsistence numbering 100 
who are perhaps mostly widows of men of substantial means. 

In domestic service they find livelihood for 23 per cent, of their earners as 
this kind of work is particularly to their taste by tradition and family training. 

In insufficiently described occupations they have 12 per cent, of earners 
while unproductive engages only 4 per cent, of them. Those who earn their living 
by disreputable means are very few being only 187. 

204 . Organized Industry. — The definition of organized industry as it 
emerged from the Census Conference held at Simla was received so late that 
its circulation in all parts of the State was impracticable. Nevertheless a circular 
on the basis of that definition which laid down the minimum of three workers 
to constitute an organized industry was got printed and circulated for information 
and guidance of the Census agency. The return, however, proved that the cir- 
cular did not bear fruit according to expectations and the State Table VI in which 
the returns have been exhibited is not a true index of the industrial conditions 
prevailing in the State. 

205 . The total population engaged in industries of the organized type is 
according to the statistics in hand 9,389. In 1921 a special industrial Census 
was held as part of the population Census and all industrial establishments 
employing 20 persons and more were recorded. The total population according 
to 1921 returns was 7,717 consisting of 7,602 males and 115 females. The indus- 
trial population at the Census of 1931 though in excess of that of the former 
Census is still lower than what it ought to be. 
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General, -The population engaged in each class of industry is given 

ill the margin. Compared to 1921 

^ ml!** statistics most of the industries dis- 
L_ an excess excepting those at 

3 ^ items 10, 11, 12 and 13. In order 

, . •• 4,461 of importance textiles stand first 

from the engaging as they do 47'4 per cent 

g‘io‘“ iiii .... ; of the total population. The next in 

111 '■“20 importance are the industries of 

•• dress and the toilet which afford 

Her* |®1 •••• 64 employment to 203 per cent, of the 

f 'Ires, and population. The third position is 

;; '’"as ?69 occupied by wood industries which 

•• 33 204 employ ll-Q per cent, of the total 

rt° **"* )06 113 industrial population. The remain- 

and transmia- ing industries play a minor role and 

U “’and To* at the lowest rung come mines with 

istricfl .. 405 three workers therein 


1 

Natnre of Industry. 

Population 

Engaged 


ID 1031. 

1921. 

1 1 . Minos 

3 

1 

j 2 . To-v tiles 

4.466 

• • • • 

4,461 

I 3. Hides, skins and hard 



material from the 



1 animitl kingdom 

101 

( 

0 

4. Wood 

U 18 

1 4 ^ • 4 1 

1 .UU 8 j 

5. Metals 

111 

20 

6 , Ceramics 

60 

mV 

A A ^ ^ 

7. Chemical Products 

295 

9 4 ^ i 

A A M A 

8 . Food Industries 

301 

9494 

54 

9. Industries of dress and 



the toilet 

l,f)07 

884 

10 Furniture 

1 ' 

35 

169 

ll. Building 

83 

204 

12. Construction of means 



of transport 

106 

113 

13. Production and transmia. 



“lion of Physical Force 

228 

377 

14. Miscellaneous and no* 



dednod industries 

405 

• • • • 


207. Textiles. — The industries grouped under this head are given in the 

margin with the population supported 
by each of them. The silk factories 
are the most important of textile 
factories. The silk factory at 
Srinagar is believed to be the biggest 
in the world. Besides giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of persons in 
the factory itself it provides a lu- 
crative supplementary occupation to 
thousands of persons in the Mufassil. 
Thus according to the statement 
furnished by the Director of Seri- 
culture Jammu the total number of operatives in the factory is 254 only while the 
number of Mufassil rearers on the list is 7,467 and this does not include relatives 
and dependents of rearers who take part in rearing. The total amount of money 
distributed to rearers in 1987-88 was 148,812 rupees. The help thus given to 
rearers who are generally agriculturists for their leisure hour’s work is considerable. 
These two factories are owned by the State. The cotton carpet factories come 
next with 1,210 employees. The cotton carpets are manufactured in the two 
Central Jails at Jammu and Srinagar and in various w-eavers’ concerns especially 
in the Kashmir Province. Shawl and fringe weaving is the industry for which 
Kashmir is most celebrated. For a brief history of it the reader may refer to 
page 180 of the 1921 report. This industry affords employment to thousands 
of adults and immatures in Kashmir but due to economic depression the price of 
shawls has considerably fallen and an era of cheap shawls has set in and cheapness 
is acting adversely on the quality of produce. Fringe weaving is an accompani- 
ment of the industry as generally all shawls must have fringes. This industry is, 
however, bound to decline as various imported machine made fringes of foreign 
countries are now in the market and due to cheapness of price attract custom. 

Embroidery is another important handicraft which brings in money to the 
artisans of Kashmir. There are several articles which are embroidered from 
pillow cases and felt rugs to sarces. The sarce is, however, the only article for 
which a very large demand exists in the Indian market. 

The proportion of female to male workers under textiles is 23 to 180. 

The manager and supervising, technical and clerical staff consits of 
Indians. 

The adult operatives are 2,605 males and 491 females while immature 
operatives consist of 753 males and 426 females, illustrating the often quoted 
saying **Every Kashmiri child is born with a needle in his teeth”. 


1 CottOD weaving miUs .. .. .. 4^4 

2. „ carpet faotorie® .. .. .. i,210 

3 . Silk factories .. .. .. .. 1,535 

4 . Dye works .. .. .. .. 4 

6. Lace and embroidery works .. ., 417 

6. Shawl and fringe weaving ostabllshmonts . . 828 

7 . Cotton printing works .. .. 5 
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208. Wood. — The State has large forest area which brings in largest 
income to its coffers. The extraction of 
timber thus rightly accounts for the em- 
ployment of the largest number of work- 
ers viz, 89 per cent, of the total engaged 
in this class of industry. 


GstrftotioQ of timbor aod tiiobor yards 
Sawmills 

Cauo and basket faotorios 
Papier machie works . . 


6b7 

:i2 

in 

74 


The papier machie works are confined to Kashmir Province, notably the 
city of Srinagar. These works, however, support only 74 persons. The pro- 
portion of female to male workers is 2 per cent. ^ 

209. Metals. — The iron and steel works engage 567 per cent, of the 
workers while brass, copper, bronze 

and tin foundries support 28 per cent, 
of them, the rest being employed in 
steel trunk factories. 


Iron and sftel works 
Steol (runk facloriea 
Brass, copper, bronze and tin foun'lries 


'>3 , 

16 
32 1 


210. Ceramics. — Brick works support 75 per cent, of workers leaving only 
25 per cent, to pottery. This is easily 
understood as amongst ITindus there is a 
strong prejudice against the re-use of an 
earthen pot when once any one has dined 

off it. The plate or any other vessel ' ' - — 

thus defiled is broken which necessitates manufacture oi ordinary ware only and 
precludes the potter from introducing fine or durable improvements m his art. 
The women svorkers in ceramics are only 5 per cent, of the Ujtal workers. 


jUriok works 
Pottery f.ictorie>« 


4.5 

IG 


211. Chemical Products. — The 

workers, the soap factories 30 per cent., 
oil mills 18 per cent, and soda-water 
factories 1 1 -5. The fireworks and leatlier 
and metal polish works have only nomi- 
nal workers. 


chemical drugs eng'age 31 per cent, of 


• • 


• • 


Match factories 
I'iro works 
Soda-water factories 
Oil uiills 
Soap factories ^ 

Drugs etc. 

Leather and Metal Polish factories 


* • 


20 

3 

34 

54 

89 

92 

3 


212. Food.— The rice mills and flour mills have 28-6 per cent, and 23 
per cent, of workers employed in them . . 

respectively. The bakeries and con- Rioo mills 
fectionaries have 27 per cent. Women I'lour „ 

play a very minor part being hardly 2 liautuL'h.iusa, 

per cent, of male workers. The water Sugar factories 

works is a State concern. witTwork. 

Wino merchants 


• • 


112 



90 

• • 

• • 

106 

• • 

• • 

14 


• • 

16 

• • 

• • 

24 



27 

• • 
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213. Industries of Dress and the Toilet. — These industries occupy a promi- 
nent place in the industrial sphere. ^ 

Darning is the most important group and 
is practically confined to Kashmir, 63*4 
per cent, of workers are employed in 
this industry. Boot and shoe industries 
engage 17*8 per cent while tailoring 
works account for 14*3 per cent The 
females have a little larger share in these 
industries being slightly in excess of 3 
per cent, of total workers. 


workers the rest being employed in 
furniture factories. The furniture manu- 
factured in the State has of late been 
much improved in quality and finish and 
with the encouragement that local indus- 
tries are receiving in the State it is ] 


Boot and shoo factories 

a • 

^ a 

340 

I Hosiery fantories 

1 

1 

«-♦ 


1 

1 

$ 

Tailoring works •« 



274 ; 

1 Hat and cap factories 

a^ 


66 1 

1 Darning works .. 

a a 

a a 

1,210 

tent factories engage 8*5 

per cent of 

Faroituro fao tones 



32 

Taot facfcoriei ^ 

- 


3 
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215. Production and Transmission of Physical Forces. — This is a State 

industry. There are two generating stations, one at Mohorain Kashmir Province 
and the other at Jammu from where light is supplied to the two cities 
and various other areas. The water works plant at Jammu is also driven by the 
current supplied from the Jammu Power House. 

216. Miscellaneous Industries. — In miscellaneous industries factories of 
ornaments of gold and silver, factories of musical instruments and printing presses 
are the most important and support 62*8, 12*9 and 11*6 per cent, of workers res- 
pectively. The proportion of female workers is hardly 1 per cent, of the total. 

217. General. — Amongst managers numbering 197 there is only 1 who 
is a foreigner. In supervising and technical staff consisting of 153 persons only 
3 are non-Indians and they are engaged as wine merchants. In clerical staff 
foreigners are conspicuous by their absence. The solitary figure under welfare, 
doctors etc., points to the conclusion that the labour problem is to all intents and 
purposes non-existent in the State as the labour is practically sporadic and has no 
organized union. 

Amongst operatives women are less than men. The adult females are 9 
per cent, of adult males and immature females 33 per cent, of males of that class, 

The total number of operatives is 8,602 out of which 1,836 are young boys 
and girls. It is the cotton carpet factories, the silk factories, the lace and em- 
broidery works, the shawl and fringe weaving establishment, and the darning 
works that are responsible for employment of a major portion of immature 
labour. Most of these works are carried on within the precincts of the house of 
the manager whose children naturally pick up the art in very young years and 
practise it along with other operatives. 

218. Subsidiary Occupations. — The total strength of earners who have 
got some subsidiary occupation is 216,192 i. e., 267 persons out of every 1,000 
workers have a subsidiary occupation to add to their income. Out of these 
workers with subsidiary occupation 77 per cent, are engaged in some occupation 
connected with the exploitation of animals and vegetation, cultivation claiming 
97 per cent, of it. 

Exploitation of minerals has a very few workers of this kind, there being 
only 83 workers, 50 out of whom are engaged in exploitation of building material, 
probably clays. 

Industry has 9*5 per cent, of workers to its credit. The textile industries 
and industries of dress and the toilet, with wood industries play a prominent part 
in providing work to this small percentage of earners. It appears that the weaver, 
the carpenter and other artisans follow agricultural as their principal calling and 
look to their own profession as a subsidiary one. Further in Kashmir Province 
textile weaving is practised as a cottage industry by a large number of agricul- 
turists which consequently accounts for the above percentage. 

Transport — Does not deserve any remark as it has very few workers who 
rely upon it for addition to their income. 

Trade — Supports only 4 per cent, of the total subsidiary workers. The 
most notable contributions are money-lending, trade in food-stuffs, general store- 
keeping and shopkeeping and other miscellaneous trades. 

Public force and public administration hardly provide 1 per cent, of 
workers with subsidiary occupation. 

Professions and liberal arts carry slightly less than 2 per cent, of workers. 

Domestic Service — Similarly accounts for 1 per cent, and so do insufficient- 
ly described occupations. 

Unproductive Occupations — Do not provide even 1 per cent, of workers 
with supplementary means of livelihood. 
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219. Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists. — The subsidiary occupations 
of agriculturists are as stated before contained in State Table IV. The necessity 
of subsidiary occupations for agriculturists is stressed in nearly every work 
touching agriculture. All reliable and competent observers are of opinion that 
farmers in nearly every Province and District in India, are idle for a quarter of 
the year, if not for a longer period. Even in Lancashire with an acreage of 21 
per peasant it is thought that “it would be a great boon if in bad weather and 
winter the agriculturists had something to do in their homes of a remunerative 

character ”, and in Italy with an important textile trade of its own “the 

peasant women of almost every district where mulberry trees can be grown are 

fully occupied with spinning”. (Quoted by Richard B. Gregg in his “Economics 
of Khaddar”.) 

The necessity of a subsidiary occupation for agriculturists in the State 
needs no argument. 


220» Rout Rocoivor* The proportion of ront receivers with subsicli3.ry 
occupation to the total of this class for the - , - 


State is 28 per cent. It is lowest in the 
Frontier Districts where it is only 18 
per cent, pointing to the dearth of subsidiary 
occupation in that part of the country. In 
the Jammu Province it is 24 per cent, 
which also points to the necessity of 
developing leisure hour occupations in this 
province. In the Kashmir Province it is 
61 per cent, which is highly sati^^factory. 
The reason seems to be that in Kashmir 
nearly all agriculturibts takv to Eui weavin' 
engaged in Cocoon rearing. 


! Division. 

1 

I 

1 

'i'otal rent 
receivers. 

1 Kent recei* 
Vers with 
j subsidiarv 
occupations. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State 

i 

29.099 , 

8 . 20 s 

Jummu Pfovin .-a . . 

1G,976 

4,153 

Kashmir „ 

4.273 

2,022 

l-rontier iJistri.-ti . . 

7,800 

1 

1,433 


al home anj a ver>- large number is 


In the State taken as a whole agricultural subsidiary occupations claim 
13 5 per cent, of total subsidiary workers, Government service 9 per cent., monev- 
lending 3 per cent., trade 8 per cent., priesthood 4 per cent., art and crafts*9 
per cent, and ‘others’ 55 per cent. 


In the Jammu Pro\-ince agricultural occupations have 15-5 per cent 
workers, Government service 6 per cent., money-lending 4 per cent., trade 3 per 
cent., priesthood 3 per cent., arts and crafts 6 per cent, and ‘others’ 61 per cent. 

In the Kashmir Province agricultural occupations engage 16 per cent.' 
Government service 10 per cent., trade 10 per cent., priesthood 8 Per cent art<? 
and crafts 4 per cent, and ‘others’ 52 per cent. ’ 

In the Frontier Districts agriculture has 3 per cent., Government service 
15 per cent., arts 27 per cent, and ‘others’ 51 per cent. 

From the above it appears that the proportions of rent receivers who 
combine the functions of traders, money-lenders, artisans and priests is not much. 

22 L Agricultural Labourers.— Amongst agricultural labourers only 22 

per cent, have a subsidiary occupation in ^ 

the State as a whole. 

The proportion in Jammu Province, 

Kashmir Province and Frontier Districts 
is 24, 12 and 9 per cent, respectively. 

In the State, general labour provides 5 
per cent, of these workers with spare hour 
work, cattle breeding 8 per cent, agricultur- 
al occupations 22 per cent while ‘others’ 

53 per cent 


Division. 

Total 

Workers, 

Workers with^ 
subsidiary 
oooupation. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State 

11,846 

2.581 

Jammu Province .« 

9,789 

2.341 

Kaahmir „ ^ 

1.677 

196 

I Frontier Districts . . 

480 

44 
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In the Jammu Province agricultural occupations claim 22 per cent, general 
labour 4 per cent., cattle breeding 8 per cent, and ‘others’ 53 per cent. 

In the Kashmir Province agricultural occupations have 29 per cent and 
‘others’ 51 per cent. 


In the Frontier Districts agricultural 
‘others’ 66 per cent. 


occupations have 14 per cent, and 


222. Cultivating Owners and Cultivating Tenants. — Amongst this class the 

proportion of workers with some sub- 
sidiary occupation to total workers is 29 
for the State, 26 for the Jammu Province, 
36 for Kashmir Province and 16 for the 
Frontier Districts. 

The agricultural subsidiary occupations 
support only 4 per cent, of total workers 
With subsidiary occupation, general labour 
1 per cent., Government service 2 per cent., 
trade 3 per cent, and ‘others’ 86 per cent. 

In the Jammu Province, agriculture provides 5 per cent, of workers with a 

subsidiary occupation, Government service 3 per cent., trade 4 per cent and ‘others’ 
82 per cent. 


Division. 

1 

Total 

workers. 

Workers with 
subsidi iry 
occupation. 

Jammu and Kashmir 
State 

1 

1 

517.308 

151,227 

Jammu Province . . 

1 

28'i,9'.il 

74.Gfi7 

1 

Kasliitiir ,, .. 

i isr.'.uo 

1 

0!Vii»5 

i'roiilior Districts. . 

•18.101 

1 

7,595 


In the Kashmir Province, agriculture is responsible for supporting 3 per 

cent of workers, Government service 2 per cent., trade 3 per cent, and ‘others’ 
89 per cent. 


In the Frontier Districts, agriculture claims 5 per cent and ‘others’ 93 
per cent. 

223. Occupation by Religion. — State Table VII attempts the distribution 
of workers in each occupation according to the religion to which they belong. 
The Hindus like other major religious communities in the State are mostly to 
be found in agriculture, 20,867 being non-cultivating proprietors, 74,753 being 
cultivating owners, 77,536 tenant cultivators and 9,318 agricultural labourers. 
14,189 of the workers of this faith are herdsmen and shepherds. Domestic service 
and labour are also their favourite resorts and provide employment to 15,213 and 
144,869 workers, the latter class being predominated by females. 

The Budhists are agriculturists first and everything afterwards. They 
have 12,225 cultivating owners, 1,878 tenant cultivators and 335 agricultural 
labourers. The only other notable figure under tliis religion is that of domestic 
servants who muster 7,737 strong due to the classification of women engaged 
in household work under this head. They have also a noticeable number against 
‘other religious workers’ viz. 971. 

The Jains do not follow the multitude in its love of land and are devoted 
to trade, very few of them seeking other avenues of livelihood. 

The Sikhs are mostly agriculturists having 955 workers amongst non- 
cultivating proprietors, 6,447 amongst cultivating owners and 3,397 amongst tenant 
cultivators. They have 5,700 unspecified labourers and 4,002 domestic servants. 

The Muslims who constitute the majority community in the State are pre- 
eminently agriculturists, having 30,254 non-cultivating proprietors, 428,795 cultiva- 
ting owners and 239,316 tenant cultivators. Cattle and buffalo breeders number 
14,634 while herdsmen and shepherds number 33,851. They have 5,374 cotton 
spinners and weavers, 3,261 wool spinners and weavers, 4,480 workers are engaged 
in lace, crepe, embroideries etc., and 4,439 in leather. 5,735 follow carpentry, 
and 4,937 are engaged in ceramics. The number of blacksmiths, oil-men. 
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butchers, shoe-makers is also considerable. Tailors dreq^-mal-prc i ^ 
have 19,173 workers while barbers and hair-dressers have 4 n?l o oo ^ darners 
in making jewellery and ornaments, while 4,612 are boat owners are engaged 

.t*?c c" praponder'aLeT L"S 

generally drawn from the lower strata of society Md°L sucrth^"' 

?roTe"sS”" " inXeputable 

statisticftf -"'’olrpafLsttshow^^ SdV ''I 

mamtammg its ground in each caste. A few of th^^^Sf Tne wilfbe dLlt 

Brahmans . — The leisure class devoted to le^minev ^r.A u i ... 
come down from its pedestal and only 4 per cent ‘of Ttt Philosophizing has 

adhering to the traditbnal calling of its an^cestors 4 

IS supported by agriculture. Trade attracts onlv 5 SrTelTtf el 

public force and public administration account fnr i ^’ of earners while 

only. Domestic service is another occuparn wWch attmS^T"' ^ 

earners of this class. These are snecialh- n > number of 

make both ends meet by serving as cooks etc! ‘ ^ I^rahmans who seek to 

Th© Chnmjir, iniportsnt rnpmKpr r\f 

12 per cent, of its earners who follow the ancestral ^.rtisan group has only 

the highest number has been diverted to a-riculture Thf Th while 

off from his moorings bv boot and cihop ■ u* Chamar has been cut 

his ancestral calling unremunerative. - hions of the day have rendered 

wort eit ' TV ' traditional 

workers is no doubt due to lack of competition from*'forP^''°*^'''^^"^"- ^'■^^hional 

If his shaving implements have undergone a chinge JeTs'ToraTe'T; 

even in the old davs he was not the manufartnrrr^^f ^ affected thereby as 

are, no doubt, subtracting from his income but their '"sr^ hmhed^'^^^H^ 

r"mLt"verrnu:^ 'surg'L^^a: ^ Thl TaZr^ 

tion of the cafte and 21 per'l^e'^nr"n rgrkuUu^e.^'^^ engaged in traditional occupa- 

high percentage of traditlona! wwL^s.^*^^** competition and cannot thus show a 

The Batwal, whose labour has nothing to fear from Ta„f j 
long as the age of machinery has not ushered in anH ^ oi^tside competition so 

h.s ancestral calling generally. Indeed 60 pt cent of Bamaf 

traditional occupation, and only 19 per cent ar^to J the 

their principal function is that of farm labourerl ^ ^ “ agriculture where 

modern^time^'due'^to weTwng" operations hardn?'’ h’® greatest sufferer of the 
machine made imports of foreign cloth ha^s onfy ^ curtailed by the 

traditional occupation of weaving and hac A'^ -2 per cent, of earners in the 
where 67 per cent, of earners Ire^emlyed It iTl agriculture 

been extinct but for some special tas^tes^ of' the L have 

cater. taste, ot the people to which he alone can 
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Out of one hundred Kumhar earners 31 are to be found in traditional 
calling and 58 in agriculture. The products of his wheel are not in much de- 
mand due to the abundance of brass and copper vessels which are looked upon 
as indicative of social standing and do not cost much. They are further not 
broken up when defiled like earthen vessels. The Jat who is traditionally 
agriculturist sticks to his calling and has 91 per cent, of earners in that occupation. 

From the above brief account it is clear that artisans who have to face a 
severe competition of machine made goods have been severely hit and have turned 
to land. The agriculturist who was already in that calling sticks to it. Land is 
the only safety valve to which all castes look for an escape from the disaster facing 
them. The old economic division of society has to a very large extent disappear- 
ed. Most of the castes are cut off form their ancient moorings, which has led to 
unemployment and economic distress. 

225. Occupations of Anglo-indians and Europeans.— («) Anglo-Indians . — 
The number of Anglo-Indians in the State is limited and they are mostly to be 
found in State service or following arts and professions. A considerable number 
subsists on domestic service. They have no hand in the land. 

(ii) Europeans — are mainly dependant on industry, trade and State 
service. In arts and professions also their number is considerable. 18 of their 
earners have independent means of livelihood and 16 resort to domestic service 
for their support. 

226. Mixed Occupation.— State Table V sets forth statistics of certain 
important combinations of occupations found in the State. No attempt has been 
made to extract figures for each combined group for all districts in the State 
and only such districts have been selected as present a fairly large number of 
followers of a particular combination. 

227. Cultivating Owners and Money-lenders.— Persons who returned ‘culti- 
vating owners’ as their principal occupation and money-lending as their subsidiary 
occupation have been tabulated for Jammu, Kathua, Reasi and Mirpur districts. 
As will be seen from the table referred to above their number is largest in the 
Kathua district where this class of cultivators seems to consist of moneyed men. 
In others it is only nominal which confirms the statement that agriculture can 
hardly find money to finance its own operations. As regards money-lenders 
who are cultivating owners their number is even much smaller and it is plain 
that money-lenders do not take to the plough even if they happen to acquire 

land. 


228. Rent-receiving Owners and Government Servants. — The rent-receiv- 
ing owners of land whom wc styled as non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind who follow Government service as a subsidiary occupation figure 
most in the Udhampur district and Poonch Jagir. Their contraries are found 
fairly distributed in nearly all districts of the Jammu Province inclusive of the 

Jagir of Poonch. 

229. Agricultural Labourers and General Labourers and vice versa. — It is 

a fact of common knovvledge that labour in the State is not irnmobile and is 
chiefly unskilled. The same person who would assist in reaping corn and 
winnowing it at harvest time will take up a spade and turn to digging a caiml 
when the aj^ricultural operations do not need his services. On another day he 
will be felling trees in a forest and thus like a chameleon he changes colours. 
The agricultural labourers are most numerous in the Jammu district but those 
who take to general labour as their subsidiary occupations have a higher proportion 

in the Reasi district. 

The general labourers who turn to agricultural labour to supplement their 
income are found in all districts of the Jammu Province but their proportion is 
highest in the Kathua district. 
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230. Shopkeepers and Money-lenders and vice versa. — Shopkeepers in the 
Mufassil generally sell on credit as the agriculturists who form his clients have 
little money to make cash purchases. The debts gradually accumulate as the 
agriculturist-debtor hopelessly lacking in arithmetical calculations and with the 
carelessness characteristic of his class, refuses to look into their contents and 
volume till they become too heavy for him when some settlement is considered 
necessary. This turns a shopkeeper into a money-lender. In the rural areas 
this practice is well-nigh universal though the returns do not reveal this fact 
simply because the shopkeeper of the kind described above is not a money-lender 
by choice but by sheer force of circumstances. The highest number of money- 

lending shopkeepers is reported by the district of Mirpur which is the stronghold 
of the trading community. ^ 


Persons who are principally money-lenders but attend to shopkeeping as a 
subsidiary occupation are also more numerous in the Mirpur district than in the 
Udhampur or the Jammu districts where only 1 and 20 males out of a strength 
of 420 and 538 money-lenders carry on this supplementary occupation. 


, P*'essers and Transport by Pack Animals.— The well-known caste 

of Tehs combines these occupations. In the Mufassil where roads for vehicular 

traffic do not exist the Teh’s bullocks and the Kumhar’s asses are most useful of 

transport animals. The figures show a greater proportion in Kathua ^han in 
Mirpur district. 


232. Hanjis and Fishermen.— Having dealt with some of the combina- 
tion of occupations found m the Jammu Province we may turn our attention 
t^o the Kashmir Province where the familiar figure of Hanji combining fishing with 
his mam occupation confronts us. The proportion of those who combine these 
two occupations is larger in Baramulla than in the Srinagar district 

233. Hanjis and Vegetable-sellers and vice versa.— Hanji is in fact a 
versatile fellow and does not content himself with transporting veoetables but 
comes down to sell them. The proportion of such persons af combine these 
occupations is higher m Baramulla than in the Srinagar district 

234. State Service and Agriculture.— Persons who combine these two 
occupations are highly estimated m the popular world. 

To have an interest in land and the security of income from State service 
IS an ideal at which many a cultivator shoots with varying degrees of 

The Srinagar district is the luckiest in this respect while Baramulla and Muzaf- 
farabad have also a crumb of comfort. muzat 

235 Occupations in Cities: Srinagar City.-The total strength of earners 
working dependents and non-working ^ t^«4rners, 

dependents enumerated in the city of 

Srinagar are given in the margin. 


Karnera 

Working dependonts 
>fon-working dependents 


48,450 

2.872 

122,251 


The earners form about 28 per cent. 

of the total population while non-working , 

dependents 70 per cent. Of the earners 2,722 are engaged in exoloit^rT^f 
animals and vegetation. This is due to the inclusion ^f®a numbe^ of 
with their large agricultural areas within the municipal limits The 

ousts agriculture from its premier position which it su4Lsfullv holH^ " 
districts. Most of the industrial concerns of the districrare IoLS 
Transport claims 4 per cent, of earners. The Jhelum riv^r is exploited 
maximum here and serves both for the transoort of k • ^ 

merchandi... The c.ty ia further .urrourrderby a 2t wo™ rLT" d 

the traffic during summer months is considerable. In respect of trad^ whirh 

'■’a' K““r 

dralaut cuumriea Public lore, aud public admim.MC®comSf',o'”u"ppor'; 
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12 per cent, of earners. This percentage is due to the city being] the ioftifnet 
capital of His Highness’ Government which gives it an advantage* over other 
towns in getting her sons enlisted in Government service. Professions and 
liberal arts'give employment to 4 per cent, of earners. Persons living 'onrtheir 
own means of income are 2 per cent, while vague occupations and domestic 
service claim 18 per cent, leaving 1 per cent, to unproductive works. 

236. Jammu City. — The number of earners, working dependents and 

non-working dependents is shown in the 
margin. The earners form nearly 36 
per cent, of the population of the city 
while non-working dependents are 51 
per cent, of it, the working dependents 
making up the rest. 


Krtrner* 


Wurkinfr fl- i^ondonta 
Non-workinc drpon'lrnta 


. . 13,744 

. . 5.053 

10,677 


The exploitation of animals and vegetation supports nearly 20 per cent, 
of earner which is a much higher figure than reported by the city of Srinagar. 
In minerals again wc find only one solitary worker. Industry accounts for 
engagement of 20 per cent, of earners compared to 43 per cent, of Srinagar city. 
The chief industries are those of wood, metal, food, dress and toilet. In transport 
5 per cent, of earners are engaged and transport by road is the chief form of 
transport in the city. Trade claims 15 per cent, of earners compared to 8 per 
cent, of Srinagar. The city is the terminus of a railway and the possibilities of 
expansion of trade are numerous. The customs barrier, however, seriously 
crim)les trade. Public force and administration engage 21 per cent, of workers. 
The city is the winter capital of His Highness* Government and this high 
percentage is the result of the presence of Government offices in the city at the 
time of tnking Census. Professions and liberal arts have 7 per cent, of earners 
while 3 per cent are such as live on their income. Domestic service and vaguely 
returned occupations account for 22 per cent, of earners and leave 2 per cent, to 

unproductive groups. 

237 Educated Unemployment. — A special feature of the 1931 Census 
was the institution of an enquiry into the volume of unemployment prevailing 
amoncst persons who have received English education. The schedule was 
drafted and printed in English and vernacular and the enumerating agency 
St^str^ the unemployed thernselves. Either the news 

7d not reach all quarters or the unemployed scented the purpose as being of no 
immediate benefit to them, the results were not convincing and fell short of the 
™bition Though It was possible to obtain statistics from various com- 
mSs of the number of unemployed of each community and judge the 
accuracy of Census returns, the attempt was abandoned mainly due to the 
apprehension that each community will seek to exaggerate the volume of un- 
employment and wc will be placed b.dween scylla and charybdis of either 
accepbnrr their statements in toto or getting them re-examined by a further 
prolonged enquiry. Moreover, the problem of unemployment in a country where 
English literacy is so low as in the State cannot be acute and the mountains in 
labour, even if undertaken, would have produced a poor mouse only. 

?38 The unemployed who possess a higher qualification than that of a 
matric- are 289 only exclusive of 73 unemployed who are below 20 years of age. 
Of the;e 226 are Brahmans and 26 other Hindus. The Muslims number 37 only. 
It is very much in the fitness of things that the Brahman who inherits tradition 
of learnMg from the past should be most exposed to the uncertainty of employ- 
ment The Muslims and others who have a stake in the land naturally do not 

take to education keenly especially when the education to 

rolleves is of a purely literary nature and does not enable the bookish student to 

pursue any calling except that of a clerk in Government service without further 

training The depressed classes do not reveal any unernployment and the 
obviouf reason is that very few members of that community have the means an 
capacity to undergo a course of literary education which eventually turns out to 
be*^a d^ug in the market. The Anglo-Indians and other classes also have 
literate unemployed due to their small numbers in the State. 


shawl-weaving in basohli 
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.Those below 20 are still too young to C(implain of unemployment and the 
fact that no one above 40 is unemployed confirms the belief that they will soon 
be absorbed somewhere. 

239. The unemployed when looked at from the point of view of occupa- 
tion of their fathers disclose an interesting tale. The cuiavators come first with 
menials in the second and artisans in the third place. The cultivator whose cal- 
ling is not so remunerative as that of a trader or industrialist, Ulces to education 
in the hope of finding a financial Elysium which will set him at ease as regards 
demands of revenue and the money-lender and social customs. It is a pity that 
their sons have disillusioned them. The motive of menials and artisans is not 
different. All look upon education as a solvent of financial worries which, 
however, in its present form it is not. 

240. When we look to the qualfications of the unemployed we find that 
the possessor of British degree is in a glorious minority of one. All others have 
Indian degrees appended to their names. The largest proportion is made up of 
academic degrees like M. A., B. A. and M. E. C. There are only three Bachelors 
of Engineering and one Bachelor of Law amongst the unemployed who may be 
said to have specialised in a particular line. 

241. The number of those who are discontented with their employment 
is 26 which is really much lower than one would expect. 

The stylish living which comes so easy to the English literate at school 
and college when they live on the hard-earned money of their parents is difficult 
to keep up at a later age when the employment they get does not bring them 
abundance of money and they have to pool their small earnings in a joint family. 
Their discontent is thus easily understood. Moreover, discontent is a necessary 
condition of progress, and it is really surprising that the only class which should 
be most vociferous in expressing its dis-satisfaction with existing conditions should 
be almost mute. 


242. Besides the above we have got about 251 under-matrics between the 
ages of 20-39 who are also seeking the ^ El Dorado' of employment which may 
be taken as a synonym for Government service. Their tale is not different and 
need not detain us further. They have got 75 persons below 20 and 2 above 40 
who are also unemployed. 


243. Decaying Industries.— The following industries are either decavincr 

or have decayed in the State : — ^ ® 

1. Shawl- weaving in Basohli tehsil. 

2. Manufacture of woolen blankets, woolen Pattis and shoes in Ram- 

nagar tehsil. 

3. Lungi and Salwar manufacture in Muzaffarabad tehsil. 

4. Paper manufacture in Udhampur and Srinagar tehsils. 

5. Calico printing in Samba. 

244. Shawl-weaving in Basohli.— The weaving industry of Basohli owed 
Its origin to the patronage of the then Raja of the place who imported a few 
workmen from Kashmir and got it started. The initiative attracted other workers 
and the contagion spread to local inhabitants till the industry throve so well that 
it counted 1.400 establishments and shops dealing in shawls. 


The raw material came from Ladakh and Tibet and was supplied bv the 

teders of Amritsar who took in return the finished product and sold it in the 

J^unjab and Bengal and even exported it to France where a brisk demand existed 
by th R^®- a of annas eight per loom was levied 
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The shawls were of different qualities with prices varvin? fmm Rc an 4 - 
Rs. 500. In France the price fetched by a good shawf wr/Saor ^ 


But unfortunately for Basohli, France took into her head to manufacture 

her orvn Fhawls and not only succeeded in meeting its own demand locally ^ 

even look to exporting shawls to India. This had a disastrous effect on tL in 
dustry which cou d not stand the competition of machine-made shawls The 
pa rontige of the Kaja could not avert the catastrophe and the workers dissatisfied 
with their lot emigrated to places like Amritsar, Sujanpur, Nurpur, Pathankot etc 
in the hope of better prospects. The net result was that the industry became 
extinct and the once prosperous town has been converted into a deserted place 


, ^1^1 Manufacture of Woolen Blankets, Pattis and Shoes in Ramnagar- 

Woolen blankets and Pattis were manufactured in Kamnagar tehsil and Were 

exported to outside places. The Military Department of the State had its require 

ments met from this tehsil but due to the inroads of machine-made blankets and' 

Pattis with a superior finish and a cheaper price this industry began to decay 

The Military Department transferred its custom to cheaper markets which corn- 
pletcd tlic p.ocL'Ss. 


As regards shoe-making, a special variety of shoes was made in 
and found favour with llis laic Mighness whose sad demise led to the 
of demand and decline ot industry. 


the tehsil 
cessation 


246. Lungi and Salwar weaving in Muzaffarabad Tehsil.— Lungis 

(Turbans) and Sal wars (female trousers) are manufactured in Muzaffarabad 
tehsil from raw material imported from outside. But the competition of machine 
made goods is gradually usurping the market and this industry is showin.r si.ms 
of decay. ° 

247. Paper Manufacture in Udhampur and Srinagar Tehsils. — In Udham- 

pur tehsil the manufacture of paper was started before 1921 but met an untimely 
death clue to foreign competition. ^ 


In Srinagar hand made paper is suffering from similar causes. The mills 
produce substitutes at about half the price of Kashmir hand made paper. The 
right sort of raw material is also not available. Such paper as bond paper and 
other superior paper can be made of rags of good quality which are not available 
in Srinagar. The resulting paper is very poor and cannot stand competition 
in quality or price. 


248. Calico Printing in Samba. — Tliis industry is reported to be dccaj'in". 
There is a community called ‘Chhimbas’ who follow this profession and who are 
the cause of the celebrity of the town. Lach of knowledge of the use of aniline 
dyes and of varied designs is rendering their calling extinct. But His Highness' 
Government is trying to re-start the industry and thus save it from extinction. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— A. 

Earners (principal occupation) and vVokring Dependents. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I-B. 

EAKNEKS as SUBSIUIAKV OCCUPATION. 


Class, .Sub-class and Order. 

No. per 
' 10,000 
of total 
popula- 
tion. 

Class, .Sub-class and Order. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11— A. 

Distribution of Earners (principal occupation) and Working 
Dependents by Sub-classes and Natural Divisions. 
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Distribution of Earners (subsidiarv occuration) bv Sub-classes 

AND Natural Divisions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111. 


0( ( LH ATIoN ()l ] IMAI.KS I'.V SUB-Cl,ASSKS AND SelECTKD OrBERS 


and Groups. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m-{continuccl). 

Occupation or- Females by Sub-classes and Selected Orders and Groups. 
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WOBKl.NO DEPKWDKNT-}. 

No. of 
fo*'ia|i-s 

>iO. 


Males. 

Females. 

per 1 ,000 
malcH. 

1 

_ 1 

1 

i 2 

3 

4 

5 


' U. (’erainics •. 

3,772 

COG 

1 

161 

1 

6:j 

PoUor- and makers of earfhon ware 

::,550 

COl 

IC9 


10. Cho lical p"Kluct3 properly so-called and analogoaa 

2,501 

163 

61 

C3 

1 

.Mannfi turo and refilling of vegetable oils 

1 

2,402 

130 

1 51 


j 11, Fno i i nilii'‘trie3 

4,748 

2.74 

53 

71 

1 Rii.’C p>uci irrs and buskers and flour pr’ndors 

1. 027 

1.7.5 

9.5 

7-' 

1 

(Jrain ratcliers et-'. 

93 

5u 

538 


12. Ill lustrios of dress nn 1 the toilet 

2(;.i.85 

3,89 1 

1 IG 

CO 

Root, siio.', .sandal an 1 clog in irUeis 

1 

2,721) 

38. 7 

141 

8:t 

\ Tailors, m.llinors, drcss-mabo s and darners 

' 1G.058 

2.971 

175 

84 

1 

t 

1 E!n‘'r )i lerers, b it-makois an 1 inaUo s -f otlior a' lick-a 

1 uf Wear 

1 

1 

1 .9u‘j 

325 

170 

85 

1 Wusliln:: and cleaning 

t 

1.1S9 

140 

123 

87 

Other indiisti ics connected with the toib-t , . 

1 

42 

19 

4.52 


j 13. Fu.niiuio ludiistrios 

Gt 

15 

23 4 

83 

! Co' inot makers, cai riage-painters etc. 


1 i 

220 

1 


! 14. Building Invlust.ies 

• C35 ' 

J 

27 

1 

00, 

1 

Lime buinors, co'uent wrirliers, excavators and well ; 

sinUois, ato'to cif ters and dres.sers ; biiek layers ^ 

und masons ; i uiUlcrs (otiicr timn buildings made 

Ilf baruooo or similar materials), painters, deco- 
rators of houses, tilor^, plumbers, etc. , , 

1 

j 

1 

4 

635 1 

1 

3.952 

27 

1 

1 

42 


17. i\liscollancous and uadefiiicd in lustries .. ' 

1 

277 

70 

100 

Scavenging 

1 

421 

234 

1 

556 


IV, — Transport j 

Ssr>G \ 

520 

GO 


19. Transport by water .. j 

3,904 ; 

255 1 

04 


20. „ ,, road 

3,990 ' 

271 

G9 

lOG 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges . . ' 

1.601 

242 

IGl 


V. — Trade. 

2Gfi82 ! 

( 

d,?G5 

179 


23. Banks, establishments of credit, exobango and insurance 

2,0G5 ' 

128 

02 

116 

Bank managots, monov-leudors, exchange and in* 
su- anoo agents, money-changers and brokers and t 

theii einpleyees .. ' 

2,005 ; 

128 

02 


27, Trade in Wood 

0G5 ' 

97 

146 

119 

Trade in wood (not in flic- wood) 

608 j 

G9 

130 


31. Holola, cafes, restaurants oto. .. 

1,609 1 

109 

112 

127 

Owners and managers of hotels, cooksliops, serais 
eto. (and omploycca) 

1,189 

1 

162 

130 


32. Other trade in food-atuffs .. 

8,794 

2.957 

330 

129 

Grain and pulse dealers .. | 

3,195 

2,513 

788 

131 

Dealers in dairy products, eggs and poult’-y 

688 

12G 

183 

131 

Dealers in other food-etulTs 

3,006 

191 

04 
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CHAPTER Vni — OCCUPATION 


SUBSlDIAi^V TABLE III -(concluded). 

Occupation of 1 emales r\ Sub-classes and Selected Okdeks and Groups. 


* 

i 

! 

Group 

Occupation. 

No. OF EABNKH8 AND 
W0RKI>0 DKPENDKNTS. 

No. of 
females 

No* 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

per 1,000 
males. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

6 


1 

37. Trade in fuel 

272 

1,028 

3,779 

Mo 

Dealers in fire-wood, chare >al, coal, cowdung, etc. 

272 

1,028 

3,779 

1 

I 

C.— Public Administration and Liborai Arts 

34,651 

1,294 

# 

37 


Vli. — Public Adminisiration 

12.705 

428 

34 


41. Public administration 

12.705 

428 

34 

159 

Service of tbo State 

11,917 

348 

29 

161 

^Tiinicipal and other local (not village) service 

434 

68 

167 


VIII. — Pinfc^sions and Libera^ Arts 

22,826 

852 

66 


45. Religion 

“ 1 

8.110 

600 

02 

169 

Priests, Ministers, etc. .. 

4,099 

185 

46 

161 

Monies, nuns and ro'igions mendicants 

1,023 

117 

114 

165 

Other religious workers .. 

2,306 

197 

1 

85 


47. Medicine 

1,003 

124 ! 

124 

172 

1 

Milwives. vo^ciiators, compou.idcrs, nurses, 
inas-oiirs, etc. 

313 

94 

300 


48. Instruction 

1,931 : 

179 

93 

174 

Professors and teachers of all kinds .. 

1.409 

125 

86 

175 

Clerks and servants connected with cduration .. 

462 t 

1 

64 

117 


49. Lottor.s, arts and sciences (other tJian 44) 

1,198 

42 

36 

182 

t 

Musicians (composers and performers otiicr than 
military) actors, dancers, etc. 

1 

771 

20 

34 


1 

1 D. — Miscellaneous •• ^ 

60.159 

883,571 

14,737 


IX. Per.^ori’i living on their income — 

2,077 

695 

286 


; 60. Persons living principally on tl'cir income 

2,077 1 

1 

695 

280 

185 

1 Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and 

scholarship holders and pensioners •• i 

4 

1 

1 

2.077 1 

695 

286 


1 

1 X. — DomeUie I^ervire .. | 

2^,^7£7 

645,084 

18,016 


1 

51. D )mc3tic service 

28.816 

615.081 

18,010 

I8'i 

Private motor drivers and cleaners .. ; 

2.507 

3,568 

1,423 

187 

Other domestic service .. 

26,309 

« 

641,510 

20,583 


XI. — Jnsnfficicnll'f dtA'-rihed orcvpntione .. ^ 

1 * 1 

19.215 

337,771 

17,551 


1 ' 

62. Genora! terms wlii:h Jo not indi'Ato a definite O'^cnpa- 

tio n • • 

1 1 

; 1 

19,215 

337,774 

17,651 


190 


Mochnnlca otherwise unspecified 

* e 1 

J 

319 

• • • • 

e • « • 

101 

1 

f 

Labourers and workmen othorwiao unspecified 

• • 

10.373 

1 337,717 

t 

20,628 


xri. 

— TJ np^odw.tive 

• • 

10.021 

3,118 

\ 

311 

1 

53. 

Inmat: 8 of Jails, Asylums and alms houses 

• • 

791 

801 

1,013 

102 


Inmate of Jails, Asylums and alms houses 

( 

• • 

791 

801 j 

1,013 


54. 

Beggars, vagnnts and prostitutes 

1 

4 

w ■ 

9,220 j 

2,315 

?5I 

193 


Beggars and vagrants 

4 

\ 

• • 1 

9,030 

2,012 

226 

194 


Procurers and prostitutes 

e • 1 

199 

273 j 

1,437 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Selected Occupations, 




1 

1 

WORtCINO J’orULATION I-’J 


Group 

JSo. 

Oocupation. 

1 

1 

1 

Earners 

and 

w irking 
do; on- 
doritn 

Total 
ear :)cr8 
showing 
ocou la* 
lion 

f rin i f» 1 f . 

Total 

working 

depon- 

cii-nf'S. 

1 M 

• harn^ rs 

t 

i aswub- 
' si ii.iry 

O' l II f > l- 

1 

1 : 

2 

3 


• t 


1 

! 

1 

All Occupation? 

• • 

1 25 

i 

i ^0^.1 'f' 

Ml 7.156 

2!6,192 


A Pro'Juction of Raw r.Ialeri:,ls 

• « 

: 81J.153 

; '>'j),Vid 

1 

22'iSrA 

167. 93 


/. — h'.rj loilclion of .iniin'il' find T. yeiution 

• • 

. m'J.d’M 

1 

58‘<j‘rj 

227.1/3 

2 07.312 


]. Pa itif and A'jricull tre 

• • 

: Hr.si!} 

1 

588,500 

221.2-3 

2'j7,0!8 


(a) Cnlth’ntion 

« • 

f 

\ "-•I. IS 7 

558. (i«5 

192,.-,.' I 

162.24 s 

1 ! 

X'on-'uUiviitini^ pro;uiot(’rs ta' in-.' r'.Mit in 
kind 

incMio v 

» . 

' n.0:(7 

29 t'99 

1.1.93s 

8.2' » 8 

6 - 

Cultivating owners 

• • 


321.-I51 


9).!M4 

C 

Tenant ulti '/ntori 

• • 


■ I93.2.'.7 

(i9..77j3 

59.313 

pm 

t 

Agriviiltura' labour' rs 

• • 


ii.sn; 

l.dl3 

2,5 -.1 


(h) Culti > ation ot s;*c ‘ial '^rops. friiitg etc. 

• « 

1.14.* 

l.iiC.2 

' Sil 

6^i3 

10 

1 

Market gard ners, tlower an J fi iiit gr<ovcrd 

• • 

l.l.TJ 

l.n('.2 

77 

1 

<;u2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(c) Forostry 

• • 

1 

1.4 2 

3j 

;!62 

17 1 

1 

Forest o n ‘-•ers, Rangers, Onards cto. 

1 

• * 

I.ISj 

i 1.173 

7 

.-.IG 

18 

Wool cutter an 1 charjoal burners 

• • 

312 

■ 319 

23 

46 

1 

, (d) Stock-raising 


Gl.biM 

2:,<'37 

34,627 

1 

3,726 

21 , 

; Cattle and IjufTalo breeders and keepers 

• • 

11,43'1 

: 6,S17 

7,619 ' 

1,443 

23 

Herdamcn, aiicpln ; ds and breeders of otlior animals . . 

46,033 

19,910 

26.003 

1 

i 

2,191 


2. Fishing and Hunting 

• « 

1,511 

1.340 

1 

1G5 

291 

27 

Fisbirig and pearling 

• • 

1,453 ' 

l,iSS 

165 

' 272 


11. — ISxfloUition of Minerals 

a • 

1,003 

! 857 

230 

S3 


4. Non’met'dlic minerals 

• • 

1,02S 

1 

810 ’ 

212 

54 

37 

Building mat -rials f including s- one laato’ials 
manufacture and elays; 

for cement 

• • 

003 

1 

781 , 

1 

212 1 

50 


B— Preparation and supply of ftlaterial Substances 

121.177 

1 

114,562 

1 

9,615 

31,042 


111 — Industry 

1 

« • 

1 

S3, 515 

75,846 

7,090 

20,552 


5. Textilts 

1 

• • ' 

20,307 

12,229 ! 

4,078 

4.905 

43 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

i 

« • 

7,(’95 

G,42,l 

1,272 

3.404 

46 

Wool carding, spinning an 1 weaving 

• • 

2,529 

939 i 

1 

1,590 

934 

60 

Lace, cr'-po, embroideries, fringes etc., and insuniuiontlj' 
deaciibed textile industries 

1 

4.641 

L 

1 

3.633 ^ 

1.011 

31S 


6. mies, s'dns and hard materials from i 
kingdom 

the anivial 

■ » 

1 

5.118 1 

1 

j 

4,922 

1 

JOO 1 

1,874 

61 

Working in leather 

1 

« • 

6,020 

4,837 

183 ' 

1 

1 

1,860 


7. Wood 

• • 

10,238 

9,9 JJ . 

324 ' 

3,217 

64 

Sawyers 

« • 

' 1,744 

1,715 . 

29 

378 

65 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, eto. 

• • 

A 

1 5,918 1 

5,709 1 

200 

1,835 

60 

Basket makers and ot'ier indust ics of wood^ mat<Ti <lg, 
including Icav. a and tuatcliers and builders working 
with bamboo, reeds or similar materials 

1 1 

2.576 

( 

1 

2,500 1 

76 

1.034 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE \V -{continued) 

Selected Occupations. 


Uroup 

Ao. 


Occup;»tion 


WonKijyc Population in 1931. 


Enrners 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


^'otal 
earnci.'j 
allowing 
occupa- 
tion as 
prin ipal. 


Toinl 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


P'nrners 
as sub- 
sidiary 
occupa- 
tion. 


I 8. Met<,h 

I • • 

1 

69 Blacksrnith.s. o: her workers in iron, makers of iraplcmcnts 

9. Ceramics 

63 Pott, and inakois of earthen waro 

• • 

10. Che'nical I.rotl'ict’i prnpcrhi so-'alkd and analogous .. 

I 

68 I Mamifucturo and rcHning of vegetable oils 


' 11. Food I ndut^lrie^ 

• • 

5,002 

4,858 

144 

j Rico pounders and buskers and flour grinders 

1,782 

1.730 

62 

Butchora 

» « 

1,366 

t 

1.336 

31 

Sweetmeat and condiment makers 

613 

688 

26 

12. Indus tries af dress an^l the toilet 

30,576 

28.273 

2,303 

Boot, shoe, sandal ai'd clog makers 

3,114 

2,825 

289 

Tailors, miilinors, drrss-mnkcrs and darners 

19,932 

18.301 

1.641 

Embroiderers, bat-makers and makers of other articles 

1 of wear 

• « 

2,234 

1.962 

272 

1 Washing nnd cleaning 

1,336 

^ 1,301 

34 

Barbers, hair dressers nnd wig-makers 

1 3,900 

3,740 

164 

17. MisrcVanr'Ous and undefined indudrics 

1 

! 4,229 

4,118 

111 

Makers of jewellery and ornatnonts 

3,414 

3,369 

46 

Scaventri tig 

655 

689 

66 

IV. — Transport ^ 

( 

9,385 

8.923 

462 

19. Transport by u-ater 

4,219 

3,927 

292 

Ship-owners, boat-owners nnd their employees, ofllccrs, 
mariners, ota, ship-brokers, bontnion and towrocn 

3.557 

3.278 

279 

29. T ransport by road 1 

4,261 

4,008 1 

163 i 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges .. 1 

1,743 ! 

J 

1,661 

< 

82 

Pof^k elonhnnt, comol. mules, nss and bidlock owners; 
and drivers 

• • 

i 

1.303 , 

1.283 

80 

22. Posl OjJicCf T^lcgroph Qtul photxt stTvicts 

1 

845 . 

841 

4 

7.~Trade 

• « 

1 

31,417 

29,093 

1,454 

23. nts of ctcJiI tJccliunQt oiul i 

2,193 

2,154 

39 


115 


117 


119 


4,241 
.524 I 
4,378 
4,151 
2,654 
2,632 


4,046 
2,368 
4.178 
3 955 
2,527 
2.416 


127 


Bank managora, money-Ionders, exolmngo and inaurnneo 
agents.raonoy-chnnger.-* and brokers and tnoiremi loyoca 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton silk, hair nnd other 

textiles 

• • \ 

27w Tradt in wood 

• • 

Tiade in wood (not in firewood) 

31. lloltls. cafes, restaurants etc. 

« • 

Owners and managers of hotels, cook shops, seiois etc. 
(and employees) *’ 


2.193 

2,091 

762 

677 

1.678 

1,351 


2,164 

2.060 

751 

670 

1,006 

1.281 , 


1V5 

156 

200 

196 

127 

116 


1.329 

1,008 

1,911 

1,895 

1,100 

1.075 

880 

477 

109 

97 

4,538 

1,182 

1.716 

86 

348 

1.248 

699 

463 

110 

1.877 

1,194 

1,066 

646 

190 

293 

112 

8,613 

1,109 

1,109 

406 

246 

129 

111 
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SUBSIDIARY TAr3DE IV — {continued) 

Selected Occupations. 


WOUKINQ i'Ol'ULATiON IN 1931, 


Group 

Ao. 


Occupation. 


32. Other trade in food-stujfe 
129 <’rain a ul p'llse deaLra 


130 


131 


Doalur-i In sweetmeat, eugarancl epioea 
Dealers in dairv' i»roduots, cgga and poultry 


134 Dealers in other fovul-stuffs 

• • 

33. Trale in dodiinij mul toil I artirhs 

138 Trade in readv-mado clothinu and other articles of dress 
and tlie t diet iliats, uinbrettas, seeks, roady-ujade 
fthoeS, pei'fumes, etc.) 


142 


SG. Tiade in means o/ traii'^port 

J^oaler' an<l hirers in rnochanical tran.sport, motors, 
cyelcs, etc. 


143 Dealers and hireri in other carri.a^'cs, carts, boats, etc. 

144 Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, lior-cs, cattle, 

asses, mules, etc. 

« « 

d/. Trade in fuel 

145 Dealers in firewood, charv oal, coal, cowdung oto. 

39. Tride of other sorts 

•' • • 

150 General store-keopora an<l stiojfkeopcrs otherwiso ud- 
spucified 

C— Public Administration and Liberal Arts 

VI. — Public Force 

• • 

40. A rmy 

153 Army flmporial) 

154 Army (Indian fstatos) 

43. Police 

• • 

167 PoUco 

• • 

158 Village watchmen 

VII. — Public Administration 

• • 

44. Public Administration 

• 4 

169 Sorvico of tbo State 

• 4 

161 Municipal and other local (not village) service 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts 

45. Religion 

163 Priests, Ministers, etc. 

• ' 4 a 

164 Monks, nuns and religious mondioants 

165 Other religious workers 


Earners 

and 

working 

depen- 

dents. 


11,751 

6,713 

1,312 


814 


3.189 

883 


166 


S-Jrvants in religious odifico.s, huria* and burning 
grounds, pilgrim conduotora and cironmeisers, etc. . . 


883 


2,382 


533 


GJ7 


1.232 

2.300 

1.300 
7.127 


0,255 


35,945 


9,134 

6,623 

829 

4,794 

3,311 

2,570 


935 


13,133 

13,133 

12,205 


602 


13,678 

8,622 

4,284 

1,130 

2,603 


695 


Total 

earners Total 

sliowing working 

occupa- depen- 

tion ns dents. 

princij»ai. 


11,347 

6,077 

1.298 

788 

2.898 

882 


882 

2,325 


523 


GIG 


1,180 


617 


017 

6,960 


6,130 


35,475 


9,099 

5,608 

829 

4.779 

3,491 

2,568 

923 

13,000 

13,000 

12.147 


601 


13,376 

8,435 

4,167 

I.Ul 

2,470 


687 


404 


299 


683 


683 


158 


125 


470 


133 


133 

118 


302 

187 


117 


Earn- r« 
sub- 
si diary 
occupa- 
tion. 



2,478 


935 


289 


423 


358 


244 

639 


639 


3.050 


1,392 


9,948 


2,917 

1.732 

1,007 


725 


1,185 


814 


371 


3,052 

3,052 

2,808 


3,079 

2,599 

1,070 


405 


954 


270 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATION 


C^rouD 
jN o. 


1 

167 

168 

169 

170 

172 

174 

175 

182 

185 

180 

187 

183 

190 

101 

103 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV -(concluded). 

Selected Occupations. 


WoRHiNo Population in 1931 . 


Occupation. 

Earners 

and 

working 
dc| en- 
doiits. 

1 _ 

, j Total 
! earners 

1 showing 
occupa* 
tion as 
principal. 

1 Total 
workini 
depon* 
dents. 

Earners 

y as surj. 

’ sidiary 

occupa* 
Lion. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

46. Law 

579 

' 567 

h 

2 139 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Qazie, law 0 i:ent 9 and 
Aluklitiars 

• • 

124 

1 

• 

122 

$ 

4 

1 38 

Lawyers’ clerka, [jotitio.i-writors etc. 

455 

455 

1C 

> 101 

47. Medicine 

a • 

1,127 

1,113 

14 

' 296 

Registered medical practitioners including oculists 

280 

276 

4 

40 

Other persons practising the healing art without being 
icgi3lor« d 

® • a 

300 

396 

3 

87 

Midwives, vaecinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 
etc. 

• • 

407 

402 

6 

49 

48. In-’^trw'tion 

2,110 

2,062 

48 

374 

Professors and teachers of all kinds ,, 

1,594 

1,671 


23 

238 

Clerks and servants connected with education .. 

CIO 

591 


26 

136 

40. Letters, arts and ecienees {other than 44) 

2,240 

2,100 


41 

672 

Jlusi'dans fconipogers and performers other than military) 
actors, dancers, etc. 

797 

780 

1 


17 

353 

D— Miscellaneous — 

946,730 

1 

67,343 


879,387 

7,807 

IX. — Persons living on their income 

2,672 

2,067 


605 

843 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and 
Scholarship holders and pensioners 

2,672 

2,067 


005 

843 

X. — Domestic service 

673,900 

33,717 


640.183 

2.5S7 

51. Domestic service 

573,000 

33,717 

1 

640,183 1 

2.587 

Privato motor-drivors and cleaners 

6.075 

2,180 


3,889 

248 

Other domestic service 

667,825 

31,631 

630,294 

2,339 

XI. — Insnjpciently described occupations 

357,010 

20,276 

336.743 1 

2,826 

52. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupa- 
tion .« 

i 

1 

357,010 

20.276 

336,743 

2,826 

Manufaf'turera, business men and contractors othorwi?© 
unspcciticd 

1,774 

1,763 

1 


21 

683 

Mechanics otherwiao unspecified ... 

319 

f 

120 


109 

44 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspeciCed .. 

154,120 

17,899 ' 

1 

330,221 

2,112 

XU. — Unproductive . . 

13.139 

1 

11,283 

\ 


1,866 

2,651 

64. Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 

11,535 

1 

10,474 

I 


1,061 1 

1,649 

Beggars and vagrants 

11,072 

10,014 j 


1,058 j 

1,645 


Notb, — Du© to changog in olaqaifleation of workora and oocupations figares of 1931 Census do not precise!/ 
oorreapond with thojo of 1921 and 1911 whioh has© ajoordingl/ boon omittod from this table. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 


Caste and Oocupution, 

N u'lj bor 1 er 
1,(»0'* workers 
o’lgagod on 
eaolj occupa 
tion. 

Number of 

1 foina/o work rs 
pot iOO Uia'es 

1 

1 

1 ! 

1 

2 

3 

Hindu. 






Brahman 

t • 

• % 

• • 


1 7 

Priests . • . . 



• •• 

41-5 

4 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

•*e 

... 

• « 

770-3 

7 

Extraolion of minoiaU 

e • 



•3 

63 

Industry 

s « 


• « 

12*6 

72 

Transport 

- 

• • 

• » 

7-7 ' 

6 

Trade 


• • 

• • 

60*9 

1 

1 

Publio Force 

• «# 



1 

14-9 


Public Administration 

• • 


• m 

31*2 

2 

Arts and Professions 

- 


" 

17*0 

10 

Porsona living on their income 

• • 

- 

- 

7-03 

4 

Domostio service » 

- 

• •• 


27-10 

19 

Tnsa(Bciontly do3oril)od occupations 

- 

• • 


0-07 

61 

Rogg ira, criininuld and iumutes of Jails 

• « 


««• 

C-90 

17 

Chamar — •• 

e » 

• 'S 

• • 


9 

Cobblers .. ••• 

• s 

• e 


120-1 

7 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

• s 

9 9 

• • 

798-7 

10 

Extraction of minerals 

• 9 

« • 

• • 

4-3 

2 

Industry •• •• 

• « 

•~a 

• • 

n-c 

161 

Transport ... 

• • 

« 4 

• • 

11-4 

12 

Trade . . ••• 


• • 

• • 

7-G 

0 

Public Force •• 


• • 

• e 

2G 

* • • • 

Public Administration 

• •• 


• • 

8-1 

1 

Arts and Profossiona 

• • 

• • 


■4 

100 

Persons living on their income 

• e 


• • 

2*4 

« s • • 

Domestio servioo 




lC-2 

16 

Insufficiently described occupations 

• • 


• « 

12-9 

G8 

Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 

• ■ 

• •• 

• 9 

3-8 

164 

Ohnhra — 





8 

Scavenging 


« • 

• •• 

180-7 

4 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

« 



G44-5 

1 

Extraction of minerals 

• • 



• ^ 

* * •i* 

Industry • • 

- 

• • 

• • 

37*8 

mm 

— AM 

Trade 


• ^ 


11*1 

1 

a ^ eiv • • 

s^ mm ••• 

Publio Force .. 

♦ « 



1 

• • • • 

mm *m • m 

Publio Administration 

• « 



13*3 

20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— {continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race, 


Caste and Occupation. 


Number per 

1,000 workers Number of 
engaged on female workers 
each oocupa- per JOO males, 
tion. 


Alts and Professions 

• • 

« • 

• • 

Persons living on their incomo 

• • 

• • 

• m 

Domestic service 


« m 

« • 

Insuiriciontly losuribod occupations 

• i« 


• • 

Beggars criminals and inmates of Jails 

• •• 

m*m 

• • 

Ilajjam 


m»m 

• • 

Barbers 


9 • 

• • 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

••• 


• • 

Extraction of minerals 

• • 

• • 

mm 

Industry 


mm 

mtm 

Transport 


mm 

• « 

Trade ... ... 

•• 


mm 

Publio Force.., 


mm 

mm 1 

Public Administration 

— 

mm 

mm 

Arts and Professions 


• m 

mm 

Persons living on their income 


• ■m 


Domostio service 


mm 

* 

• • 

InsuiBoicntly described occupations 


mm 


Beggars, oriminals and inmates of Jails 

— 

mm 

mm 

Jat 1. 


mm 


Agriculture .. 

mm 

mm 


Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

^ % 

mm 


Extraction of minerals 

mm 

mm 


Industry .. 




Transport . . ... 





Trade 

Public Force. , ... 

Publio Administration m 

Arts and Professions .. 

Persons living on their income 
Domostio service 

InaulBciently described occupations 
Beggars, oriminals and inmates of Jails 
Jhiicar . . ... 

Water-bearing ^ 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry •• 


22-2 

63-3 

8-9 


22 2 


684-4 

335-3 

•8 

21-0 

8-2 

4-5 

8-2 

16*6 

3-8 

2-3 

8-2 

6*3 

1-6 


895 0 
38-7 
•7 

7- 0 

4- 8 
3 9 

5- 8 
4-G 
2*2 

8 - 1 
13-2 

4*2 

8-8 


371-9 

116-5 

4-2 

138-2 


47 

120 


100 


8 

20 

10 

7 

14 
11 

15 
28 
10 
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subsidiary TABL.K V — ( coni inued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 


Trado and Stato service . . 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Extra''tion of minerals 

Industry .. 

Transport 

Trade 

Public Force. . 

Public Administration » 

Arts and Professions 
Persons living on their income 
Bomestio service 

Insufficiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 


487*7 

207-2 

1-8 

110-5 

20*2 

I5G 

.7 


Caste and Occupation. 

Number per 
1,000 Worker 
engaged on 
each occupa 
tion. 

s Number of 
female workers 
• per 100 males. 

1 

2 

3 

Transport . . 



• • 

34-4 

2C 

Trade . . . • 

• e 

• • 

• 4 

07-3 

2 

Public Force. . 

• • 


• e 

I8'2 

1 

Public Administration 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1 l4o 

! 6 

Arts and Professions 

• • 

9% 


35-2 

11 

Persono living on their inco-nc 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1 {*4 

! 0 

1 

Domestic service . . 

• « 

■ • 

• • 

1 1110 

1 

21 

Itisu'ficiently de9:3i'il cd occupations 

• • 

• • 

• • j 

1 

41-8 

8G 

Peggars, criminals and inmates of 'ails 

4 « 

• • 

• « 

1 

80 

Kashmiri Pamhl 

• • 


! 





% ^ 

• •• 



btat -• service . . 


• 4 

.. 1 

1 

3050 

> 

1 V 

Exploitation of uniinals an 1 vegotation 

• « 

• e 

• • I 

1 

287-0 

1 2 

1 

Extraction of minerals 

• • 

• • 

.. 1 


1 

1 

1 

Industry 

4 • 

• 4 

« • 

18-U 

0 

’I'raiisport , . 


• 4 

•• 1 

4*8 

4 

Trade 

• « 

• • 

) 

• 4 

140-0 


Public I’or 0 . . 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

100 


Public Administration 

• e 

• • 

1 

• a 

1 

1-5 

SO 

Arts and Professions 

• • 

• « 

1 

4 4 

i 

73*2 

1 

Persons living on tbeir income 

• • 

• 4 

r 

• • 

20-1 

•> 

Domestic sorvii o ,, 

• • 

• ■ 

• 4 

08-7 

1 

Iiisudiciontly dosoiibcd occupations 

• ■ 

• • 

• 4 

27*7 

3 

Beggars, criminals and iuiriatcs of Jails 

• e 

• • 

9 4 

2-7 

6 


• • 

e • 

• 4 

» ♦ • » • % 

€ 


6 

7 


14 

3 

1 


•9 

^ 4*4 

38-9 

22 

32*0 

8 

65*0 

11 

13*0 

24 

C'9 

19 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — (continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race, 


Cfiste nmi Ocoiipfition. 


Number per 

I.OOO workers Number of 
enngaged on female w orkei* 
oceupa- per iOO males, 
tion. 


Lohar 

Clacksmitba ... 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industrv .. 

Transport .. 

Trade 

Public Force.,. 

Public Administration ,, 

Art^ and Professions ... 

Persons living on their income 
Domestio service . . 

Insiinioieatly described oooopatlons 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 
Jdahajan mm mm 

Trade and mOnoy-Ionding 
Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry 

Transport .. ... 

Trade ... ... 

Public Force.. 

Public Adrainistration 
Arts and Profesaiona *. 

Persons living on their income 
Domoatio sorvioo ... 

Insaflloiontly described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 
Rajput .. 

State service and agriculturo 
Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry ... 

Transport ^ ^ 

Trade ^ 

Poblio Force _ 

Fablio Administration *.> 


243-9 

676-8 

3-3 

24-2 


3-3 


2-7 


170 

2-0 


1-8 


20 


16-1 


6-1 


1 8 


6749 

118-9 

1*0 

39-2 


6-8 


8-2 

41-0 


37-0 


6-3 


49-7 

12-5 


2-1 


764-3 


8 8 
3-7 
6-9 
16-8 
G'2 


100 


no 


Arts and Profoesions 


3*7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— [continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race, 


Caate aaU Ocoapation. 


Nomb«r por 
1,000 worl<or8 
en<?agod on 
esoli occupa* 
tion. 


Number of 
female workert 
per 100 males. 


Poraona liring on their income 
Doraestio service 

Insufficiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 
Tarlehan 
Carpenters 

Exploitation of animaU and vegetation 

Extraction of minorala 

Industry 

'rransport 


Trade 


Public Force. . 

Public Administration 
Arts and Professions .. 

Persons living on their income 
Domestic stTVioe 

Insufficiently ilesoribed occupations 
B<;ggars. criminals and inmates of Jails 
Zuryar 

Cold and Silver smith 

Exploitation nf animals and vegetation 

Extraction of minerals 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public Force. . 

Public Admiciatration 
Arts and Professions .. 

Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 

Insuffioiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 
Balual 
Labour 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Extraction of minerals 

Industry 

Transport 


9*2 

18-7 


3*8 


1-2 


510-3 

421-6 


41 


18-0 

2-7 


6-4 


4-1 


3-7 


3-4 


1*7 


! 3-2 


9-4 


2*4 


736-7 


85-5 

2-0 

63-3 

6-0 


38-2 


4 0 


90 


16-1 


26-1 

11*1 


4-0 


610-6 

237-2 

1-8 

19-8 


1-2 



100 


100 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — {continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe And Race. 


Cftste and Occupation. 



Number pet 
1,000 worker 
engaged on 
each ocenpa 
tion. 

8 Number of 
female worker* 
• per 100 male#. 

1 




2 

3 

Trade « « 

•• 


a 4 

•<l 

1 

Public Force.. •• 



• • 

• ♦ •'« • a 


Public .Administration 


a • 

a a 

11*4 


Arta and Profcssion.s ... 


a a 

a « 

7*2 

71 

Pci'gons livinc on their inconio 

s » 

a a 

a a 

14*4 

^ a s • « 

Domestic service 

• A 

- 

a a 

77-3 

4 

Insufliciently dcsoribed occupations 

« • 

a a 

a a 

16*2 

31 

Boi'gars. criraioals and inmates of Jails 


s'a 

« 

2*4 

33 

Dootfi • . , . 

• # 

a * 

a a 

• 

/I 

Labour ... m 


«a 

a a 

177-6 

IS 

Kxploitntion of animals and vegetation 


-- 

a a 

607 0 

8 

Extraction of minerals 


a^ 

Aa 

4-7 

10 

Industry 

- 

» a 

• a 

67 1 

11 

Traosport .. 

• « 

••a 

• a 

4 9 

18 

Trade ^ ►» 

• a 

a a 

a a 

26-7 

04 

Public Forci*- 

• • 

» a 

1 

a a ^ 

' S-4 


Public .\dii)ii)isl ration 

• ' ■ 

a a 

1 

• 

21-5 

2 

Arts and Professions 

a * 

a a 

i 

• • 

6-9 

64 

Persons living on their inc*.iny 

• a 

• • 

a a 

2*9 


Domestic service 

a • 

a a 

• • 1 

4.*i-9 

9 

IiLSuniciontlv de.scribe<l occupations 

• » 

• a 

a a 

9*0 

108 

beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 

* » 

a a 

» 

•• 1 

204 

7 

Jfaiujrifi {Iluflhi<l») 

a a 


• a 


42 

Agriculture .. 

•• a 


« • 

• 39*5 

27 

Hvpioitatioti of animats and vegota’ion 

K vtraction of miiKTiiU 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

243-9 

63 

Industry .. 

a a 

a a 

a • 

0-2 

16 

'i'ranspoit 

a a 

a a 

% • 

8*7 


Trade 


a a 

a • 

34-6 

7 

Public Force.. 


- 

a a 

•1 


Pubiio Administration 

a a 

a a 

« a 

3-0 

2 

Arts and Professions 

a e 

a a 

• • 

26-3 

69 

Pe sons living on their income 

a a 

a a 

a a 

■J 


Domestic service 

• • 

a a 

a • 

16-6 

65 

Insufficiently described occupations 

« • 

a a 

a a 

10-6 

1.814 

Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 

■ * 

a a 

« 

111 

101 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— {continued). 


Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 






Number por 

1 

CaAte and Oocupation, 



1,000 worken 
engaged on 

1 Number of 

female worJ.-era 





each ocoupa 

- per 100 males. 





tion. 


1 

1 

! 2 

t 

3 

Christian. 




t 

1 

1 


Anglo-Induin .. 

• • 

• • 

• ^ 

1 

1 

ec 

1 

Exploitation of animala and vegetation 

• « 

• • 


1 

4 

rn^m *»• 9^ 

i 

Extraction of minernle 

• • 

• • 


9 9 9 


Industry 

» • 


••• 

; 

• ' • • • • e 

400 

Transport. - 

• • 


* • 

* 7C-8 

t 

• ^ mm 

Trade 

• • 

• • 


‘ 15-2 

9m 9 m 

t 

Public Force 



4 4 

7C-8 

1 

t 

j CO 

Public Administration 

• • 

• • 


; 272-7 

i 

1 300 

Arts and Professions .. 

r< • 


mm 

272-7 

1 

1 

Persons living on their income 

» ^ 


• % 

1 

15-1 

1 

, 

* 

9^9 9. 9 

Duinustic aiTvice 

• • 

••• 

9m 

272*7 

^ 9^ mm 

luBufficiontly described occupation* 

• • 

- 

9 9 

••• ••• 9m 

• m 9 9 

Beggars, eriini'ials and inmates of Jails 



% 9 

» 

9€9 « « 

i 

European 



« • 

^ ^9 9 m 9>M 1 

4 0 

Expliotation of animalB and vegetation 

« 

- 

• • 

!6 

1 

100 

Extraction of minerals 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 

mm • • 

*'9 9m 

ludust-rv 



1 

1 

1 

104 



• • 

• • 

• 1 

117 

Transport 

« • 


t 

I 

9 9 


mm • • 9^ 

Trade 



1 

Oft 


'• • • • « 

« • 


9 9 

1 

20 

Pablio PoTi'a 



1 

32 


• • • 

f'ublic Adrninistiation 

• « 

• « 

“ 1 

••• • • wm 

ICS 1 


• • 

9 ^ 

60 

Artaand Professions 

• e 


9 9 

* 

296 

311 

Persona living on their income 


9 9 

• 

f 

1 

• • 

144 

04 

Domestic aervice 




128 





* « 

23 

IiisuiTicientlv de.soribed occa[*ationa 

• a 


#<• 

16 

, , 

Ueggara, criminuU and inmates of Jails 

• « 

- 


• ^ • • ••• 

9^ 

Mudim. 






Dajimla .. ,, 

* • 

• ^ 

••• 


6 

Weaving .... 

e « 

9 9 

9 9 

220-9 

10 

l•’xploitalion of animals and vegetation 

• e 

e • 

9 9 

688-3 

3 

Extraction of minerals 

• • 

• •• 

• • • 

2-6 


Industry 

9 • 


9 9 

lt-8 

17 

Transport 

" 

• • 


3*8 

3 

Trade 

Public Force ^ 

- 



7*7 

1-3 

1 



• • 


l‘ubUo Administration ^ 


• 9 

9 9 

5-3 

O 

Arts and Professions ... 



• • 

4 

4-3 

21 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — {continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 




Caate and Oocupation. 

Number per 
1.000 worKors 
engaged on 
each ocoupa* 
tion. 

Number of 
female worker* 
per 100 malee. 



1 

2 

3 


Persona living on tlicir income 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

2-0 

6$ 

Domestic acrvicc 

• « 

ft ft 

ft ft 

23-2 

12 

(iiuuffi^iontly iluscribccl occupation* 

• • 

ft « 

ft ft 

9-0 

33 

Cl itniiials and inmales of Jaila 

« » 

# ft 

ft ft 

170 

60 

iJar'.f .. ^ 


ft ft 

ft ft 


12 

Tailorine 

« V 

• ft 

ft ft 

■146-6 

16 

IC t|>l'>itati<»ii i)f 'ininials and vogetstion 

• » 

ft • 

ft ft 

600-3 

4 

ICvtra tiun ol ininorala 

• * 


• ft 



Industrv’ .. 

a 

• ^ 

• ft 

ft ft 

100 

40 

Transport • . • • 


ft ft 

ft ft 

2-9 


Traflo •• 

« * 

ft ft 

ft ft 

1 


L^ublic I'orce , . • ♦ 

• * 

ft ft 

ft ft 

i 1-4 


Public .V^lrninistrafion 

• » 

ft 

ft # 

1-4 


\ris an^l Professions •« 

s • 

ft • 

ft»ft 



Pris ns living nn tlioit income 

• • 

ft ft 

• • 

2-8 

100 

Domestic service . . 

• • 

ft • 

ft ft 

8-0 


Insuificinntly <lcsr'ribe<l occiirmf i.-ns 

• • 

ft # 

ft • 

1 •*■2 

1 

[ 

Kegg.-vs. fiiminals and inniatcs of .faiU 

• • 

ft • 

ft • 

1 

! 12-9 ' 

1 

' 60 

b tl / j ft t . . . • 

• • 

• ft 

• • 1 

1 

. r 

J 

Agriculture and cittlc breeding 

• « 

• « 

• • 

1 

1 

894-8 1 

2 

1 

IC«i)loitation of anirnnlg and vegedation 

t # 

• ft 

1 

ft • 

43-4 

12 

Ivxtraclion of roitu-rala 

• • 

• ft 

1 

♦ ♦ 

'2 

60 

indnstry 

• • 

• ft 

• . 1 

6-.3 

33 

'I'ransport 

• * 

ft ft 

1 

. . 1 

3-3 

10 

Tra<i(j 

• • 

• ft 

i 

% # 

ft 

4-0 

67 

Public Force., 

• * 

• • 

1 

3-0 


public Administration 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

3-6 


Arts an<l Professions 

• • 

ft ft 

» ft 

2-6 1 

2 

Persons living on thoir incfimc 

• * 

• ft 

ft • 

1*4 

3 

Do neatie aervioo 

• • 

ft • 

1 

ft ft 

20-8 

6 

Insn ficicatly described occupations 

« » 

ft ft 

• ft 

6'3 

18 

Poggars, criminals and Inniatcs of .fails 

• • 

ft ft 

• ft 

10-6 

30 

KnmJi^r .. 

• ft 

ft ft 

’* / 


22 

Potters and carriers .. 

• • 

ft ( 


3]5*4 

21 

Rxplojtation of animals and vegetivlioii 

* » 

ft ft 

• • 

69U'9 

6 

^▼tPAOtion ot 






Industry 

w w 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

9-1 

32 

Trattaport. . . . .... 

• ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

24-6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — {^continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race, 


Caato and Occupation 


Number per 

1,(KJ0 workers' Number of 
engaged on | female workers 
each oocupa- per 100 males, 
tioo. I 


Trade 

Public Force.. ... 

Public Administration 
Arts and Professions .. 

Persons living on tbeir income 
Domestic service 

Insiitlieicntly desoribed ocoup itions 
Boggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 

Lo/iur . . • • 

Hlacksmith .. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry .. .. 

Transport 
Trade . . 

Public Force. . 

Public Administration 

Arts and Professions 

Persons living on tbeir income 

Domestio service . . 

Insufficiently desoribed occupations 

Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 

Rajpuf •• 

State service and agriculture 
Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals ... 

Industry . . *• 

Transport ... 

Trade .« •• 

Pablio Force.. 

Public Administration .. 

Arts and Professions ... 

Persons living on tbeir income 
Domestio service 

losoffioiently described oooupations 
Boggan, criminals and inmates of Jails 


881*8 

44-8 

•6 

20-2 

6-6 

3*6 

■8 

1*2 

3-0 

4*7 

16-9 

7*0 

10*1 


2 

3 

8-9 

1 

1 [ 

•3 ! 

1 


1*1 

1 


1 

19 ! 


17-9 


iO -2 

10 

7-8 ' 

12 

11 - 9 : 

04 

• • 

7 

183-0 

1 

742-8 

8 

4-4 

16 

20 -G . 

3 

6-4 1 


1*2 1 


3-6 


3*8 

62 

3*5 

• ^ ♦ e • 

3-2 

10 

10-2 

13 

4*7 

23 

13*7 

70 


5 

7 

7 

30 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V — {continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 


Caste and Oocopation, 


Number per 
J,000 workers 
engaged on 
each occupa* 
tion. 


Number of 
female wurbere 
per 100 males. 



Tarkhan 


Carpentry 


Exploitation of aaimals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 


Industry 
Transport . . 

Trade 

Pablio Force. , 

Publio Administration 
Arts and Professions 


Persons living on their incomo 
Domestio service 

InsafBoiently described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 


Teli 


Oil pressing 

Exploitation of animab aod vogetation 
Extraction of minerals «. 
lodoatry — •• 

Transport 

Trade » ^ 

PoblioForoe^ ^ 

Poblio Administratioa « 

Arts and Professions •• 

Persons living on their income 
Domestio service ^ 

InsufBoieDtly desoribed oooapatlons 
Beggars, orinoinals and Inmates of Jails 


172-6 

765T 



23'5 


1*4 


1*4 


4-6 

1- 9 

2 - 1 


2*1 


90 

9-3 


6*6 


196*4 

600*1 

1*3 

36*7 

186*8 

17*6 

3*1 

2*8 

6*1 

3'2 

14*6 

10*6 

14*8 




Ohuhra 


Sweeping 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation •• 

Extraction of minerals m •• 

Indostiy 

Transport « ^ 


181*3 

627*0 


100*0 


Trade 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ^—{continued). 

Occupation of Earners by Selected Caste, Tribe and Race. 


Caito uad Occupation. 


Nurafjor pr-r 

I.OOj workera Number of 
t naa^cd on j lornalo workeri 
each occuiia- per 100 laalcd. 
tlon. 


Public Force 

Public Administration 

Arts and Professions .« 

Persona living on their income 
Pomoatie servite .. 

Insutficioatly described ocoupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of Jails 


30-O 


30-O 

— • • 

12-8 

* • 4 ^ 

1 

VJ 

1 

3U 0 1 

1 

39-7 ' 

325 

27-9 . 

44 


Taahicun 


Agriculture . . 

Exploitation of animals ond vegetation 

Extraction of niinerala 

Industry 

Tr.taaport 

Trade . . 

Public Force. . 

Puljlic Administration .. 

Arts and Piofessione 
Persona living on their income 
Domostio service 

InsufTioiontlv described occupations 
Beggars, criminals and inmates of JaiU 


• • I 

1 


OOG'o 


17-‘l 

•4 

G-9 , 
4-9 
3-0 , 
1*5 
10-6 
3-4 
•4 
25*3 
14-6 
6'1 


• • « • 


Mochi 


Cobbler .. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Extraction of minerals 
Industry • • • • 

Transport . • • • 

Trade •• 

Public Force 

Public Administration .« 

Arts and Professions . • 

Persons living on tbeir income 
Domestic service 

Insuffioiootly described ocoupations 
Beggars, oriminals and inmates of Jails 


286-6 

G45-2 

•4 

14*4 

4-1 

1- 9 
*7 

2 - 6 
2*2 
1-9 

13*3 

8*2 

18*6 


100 
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• • ^ , 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI— A. 

Number of Persons employed in (A) Railway on 26 th February 1931 


Class of iiursons employed. 

lEuropeana and 
‘AnglcT'Iadians. 

Indiana. 

Railways. 

Total persons employed 

• • • • 

i 

• » •m a • 

100 

1. Officers .. , 

• 


2, .Subordinates on acalDB of pay rising to Re. 250 p. m. or over 

’* ** •* ♦» 30 ,, to Rs. 249 p. DQ. 


20 

** *• »» under Rs. 30 p. m. 


80 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI— B. 

Number of Persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph 

Department on 26 th February 1931 . 



Class of persons employed. 

1 

Post Offiob, 

Tslbgbaph Depabt- 

MEBT, 

Eboxbexbibo Brabob. 

fiuropeans 
^nd Anglo- 
Indians. 

- Indians. 

European; 
and Anglo 
Indians. 

-j Indians. 

Enropeanj 
and Anglo 
Indians. 

9 

Jndianfe 

Total persons employed 

1 

1,302 

4 

20 

1 

6» 

/. Posts and Telegraphs „ 

2 

2»237 

4 

20 

1 

69 

Supervising officora (including Proba- 
tionorv iSuporintondonts and inspectors 
of Post Oifices and Assistant and Depu- 
ty Superintendents of Telegraphs and 
all officers of higher rank than these) 

1 

4 




—9 mm 

2. Postmaster, including Deputy Assis- 
tant and Sub and Branch Post Masters 


68 


• • • • 

• 9*9 

• • 

3. Signalling establishment including 
warrant officers, non-commissioned otH- 
cors. Military telegraphists and other 
employees 

e • • • 

1 

4 

2 

9 9 9 9 


4. Miscellaneous agents, School-niastora, 
Station-masters, etc. 

• » • • 

87 

« » « • 

» • • « 

V • • • 

# e s • 

6. Clerks of all kinds 

• • • . 

1 

72 

• • • • 

1 

» V • V 

*•99 

6. Postmen „ , 

1 • • e • 

1 

488 

• e • • 

1 

• re* 

9999 

7. Skilled labour establishment iooiud- 
in'-' foremen, instrument makers, car- 
ponter^, hlack-amiths, mechanics, Sut- 
Inspo tors, linemen and line. riders and 
other employees . , 

1 

1 

• e • • 

• • • • 

1 

1 

9 • • • 1 

\ ' 

1 

I 

• 9 

68 

8, Unskilled labour establishment in- 
cluding line coolies, cable guards, 
battorymon, messengers, peons and 
other employees ,, 

e • 

47 

• • ••• 

16 

9 % 9 9 

1 

9. Road establishment consisting of 
overseers, runners, clerks and booking 
agents, boatmen, syces, coaobmen, 
bearers and others 


630 



9 9 9 9 

• • mm 

//. Railway Mail Service ^ 


1 

• • • • 


• • 

mm mm 

10. Supervising oifioersfinoluding Super- 
intendents and Inspectors of sorting) . . 


-- 

• • 

• • • • 


9-9 9’9 

11. Clerks of all kin^s 


••• 

* • 

• • • • 

9 9 9 9 

mm* 9 

12. Sorters ^ 






9 9 ^1% 

mm mm 

13. Mail guards^ mail agents, van peons, 
porters, eto. 

9^ ewm 

1 

••• • • 

^9 ••• 

9-9 9 9 

mm 9-9 

lilt Combined OJfieers ' 


14 

• • 


9^ 9 9 

r* m9 

14. Signallers ^ 

•e M 

2 

• • 

• • • • 

99 m9 

m9 9'9 

15, Messengers and other servants m 


12 

— 


-- 



CHAPTER IX. 

LITERACY. 


249. Introductory. — Something has distinguished humanity from other 
creation and that very something forms the subject of the present chapter, 
though modesty has given it an humbler name v/ 2 . literacy. Education is res- 
ponsible for the wonderful and far-reaching inventions of the modern age and no 
country can have any pretensions to civilization unless a majority of its inhabi- 
tants are educated. In India, education has been set above everything else from 
the hoary past. ‘Education’, writes Dr. J. W. Thomas, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living Indologists “is no exotic in India. There is no country where 
the love of learning had so early an origin or has exercised so lasting and powerful 
an influence. From the simple poets of the Vedic age to the Bengali Philsopher 
of the present day there has been an uninterrupted succession of teachers and 
scholars. The immense literature which this long period has produced is 
thoroughly penetrated with the scholastic spirit and the same spirit has left a deep 
impression on the social conditions of the people among whom that literature 
was produced”. And this applies both to male and female education. We are, 
however, concerned with a [>art!cular and restricted aspect of education viz. 
ability to communicate one’s ideas in a written form in any script. It is not 
impossible tlvit the first use to uhich letters \Nere put was commercial although 
the desire to preserve from destruction knowledge both religiouband secular consti- 
tuted a powerful moti\’e for the discovery of some permanent medium. A com- 
paratively more durable form of transmitting knowledge than oral communica- 
tion from father to son or teacher to pupil was the subject of quest for humanity 
and birch bark records and stone and metal inscriptions bear testimony to this 
longing of the human heart to save from decay what it highly valued. The 
crowning process was the invention of the printing press which revolutionised the 
literary world. In the pages that follow we propose to deal with the persons 
who have benefitted by this glorious product of the human brain and those who 
have failed to do so. 

250. Reference to Statistics. — Figures of literacy by religion and age are 
exhibited in Imperial Table XIII. The age-groups selected for this table are 
quinquennial upto 20, beyond which a genera] group of ‘20 and over’, includes all 
literates of higher ages. Besides plotting out general literacy it contains details 
of literacy in Hindi, Urdu and other Indian vernaculars and English. The 
details of literacy are given first for the entire State, then for the provinces 
districts and the two cities of Jammu and Srinagar. Imperial Table XIV sets 
forth details of literacy for selected castes. Figures of literacy by tehsils and 
religion are given in State Table II wherein Hindus are divided into Brahmanic 
other Hindus and depressed classes. Besides these tables there are eight 
Subsidiary Tables appended to this chapter to enable a better digestion of the 
material. Subsidiary Table I contains proportionate figures of literacy by age 
sex and religion. Subsidiary Table II gives details of literacy by age, sex and 
locality. Subsidiary Table III has for its subject literacy by religion, sex and 
locality while Subsidiary Table IV deals with literacy in English by age,* sex and 
locality for the past four decades. Subsidiary Table V contains proportionate 
figures of literacy by caste while Table VI shows how far literacy has progressed 
since 1901. Subsidiary Table VII gives proportion of literacy at certain age- 
periods. The last table of this class is concerned with the returns of the 
Education Department. 

251. Instructions to Enumerators. — The division of population into literate 
and illiterate was the subject of column 16 of the Census schedule while 
column 17 was provided for the record of English literacy. The enumerator was 
required to enter into column 16 the word ‘Literate’ in case of a person able to 
read -and write a letter in any script and to specify the script only if the enumer- 
ated happened to possess literacy in Hindi or Urdu. For illiterates a cross mark 
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was deemed enough. The test of literacy was a simple one viz, ability to write a 
letter in any script whatsoever and to read a reply to it. This meant that all 
persons who could express their day-to-day ideas in writing were to be treated as 
literates. The old distinction of literate, illiterate and learning was abolished 
in favour of the above two-fold classification as it was found that the returns of 
the ‘Learning’ were vitiated by several factors especially the omission of collegians 
who were both to enter themselves as ‘Learning’ and would be included amongst 
the literate and the inclusion of children who had not long been at school 
amongst the ‘Illiterate’. 

252 Reliability of (he Return. — The simplicity of the question is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the accuracy of the reply. The promptness with which any 
one when confronted with the question whether he can read and write or not 
says yes or no according to the facts of the case, shows that it does not involve 
any confusion regarding the nature of the reply to be given. It does not set one 
athinking like answenng questions regarding principal and subsidiary occupation 
of the earner or whether one is an earner or a working dependent. It further 
does not need the help of memory and diving into deep past like the question of 
age. While one may feel reluctant to own the existence of an infirmity in one’s 
person there is nothing which will deter one from acknowledging oneself as illiterate 
as illiteracy is not a badge of social inferiority. The statistics of literacy are thus 
free from dubious entries. It is no doubt true that the parents of precocious 
boys generally take a pride in getting them registered as literate and a few ins- 
tances of the kind came to light during my inspection tours but such anomalies 
are few and far between and do not affect the figures to any noticeable extent. 
Further on the present occasion in accordance with the instructions of the Census 
Commissioner for India all literates below the age of 5 were eschewed from the 
returns which eliminated the sort of error altogether. On the whole, therefore 
the figures command confidence and may be taken as accurate, 

253, Main Results.— The total number of literates in the State is 123,885 
compared to 72, 228 in 1921 and 64,936 in 1911, but in 1921 and 1911 ’the 
Frontier Illaqas were excluded from this table. If we exclude the literates of the 
Frontier Illaqas from the totals of 1931 literates as well, the figures would fall 
to 123,386 persons. The increase in the number of literates thus comes to 51,158 
compared to 1921 and 58,450 compared to 1911 or 71 and 90 per cent, respec- 
tively, which is a proof positive of the State’s concern for the welfare of the 
masses. Literacy is spreading at such a high rate that the corresponding increase 
in the population dwindles into insignificance and it is clear that the citadel of 
illiteracy, strong though it looks, is not impregnable and is sure to be blown up 
some day. It must not be forgotten that the educational growth of the recent 
years, when His Highness the present Maharaja has been so munificently encour- 
aging it, is not reflected in the returns of 1931 and will influence the statistics of 
1941 Census which is most likely to show a phenomenal rise in the ranks of 
literacy. 

The number of literates in the provinces is shown in the margin and is 

compared to similar statistics for 
1921 and 1911. The Jammu Pro- 
vince shows the highest increase vis, 

95 per cent, compared to 1921 statis- 
tics which is highly creditable. The 
Kashmir Province registers an in- 
crease of 45 and 68 per cent over 
the figures of 1921 and 1911 Cen- 
suses respectively while the Frontier 
Districts have 41 and 50 per cent at 
their credit Though much remains 
to be done one cannot help gleeing over the results. The advance of education 
has to meet with certain positive hinderances which cannot be brushed aside 
with a stroke of the pen but the torch set ablaze is siu'e to penetrate even the 
darkest comers of the State. 


Province. 

Ifo. of littraU* in 

1 

1031 

1921 

1011 

Jemma Province 

73.008 

37.461 

34,621 

Kashmir 

46.67 1 

31.347 

27,106 

Frontier TMstrioU exohidiag 
Frontier Ulaqae .. 

4.807 

3.420 

1 

3,210 
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We may descend from provinces to their components and see which 
of the districts is marching 
ahead and which is stagnant 
or declining in literacy. The 
marginal statement shows that 
no district is showing a disin- 
clination towards literacy. The 
highest increase is revealed by 
the Jagir of Chenani which 
is followed by the Jagir of 
Poonch. Amongst districts, 

Mirpur stands first and is close- 
ly followed by the Jammu 
district. The premier position 
of Mirpur is probably due to the 
existence of a large number of 
traders in the district for whom 
literacy is a sine qua non of 
existence and well-being while 
the increase in the case of the 
Jammu district is due to the 
inclusion of the figures of the 
city of Jammu which besides its 
normal literates was quartering 
the Government offices when 
the Census was taken. The 

Udhampur district has also made a noteworthy advance during the decade. The 
Kathua district stands at the bottom though 33 per cent, of increase m literacy is 
not a disappointing fact The general conclusion to which a bird’s eye view of 
the above figures drives us is that liieracy is advancing by leaps and bounds which 
is a ver>’ liappy augury for the future as the material and moral progress of a 
country is mlerlaced with its educational advance. 

254. Literacy and IVTain Religions.— The table in the margin gives com- 
parative statistics of variation in 

the main power of each religion 
and its progress in literacy. 

Every religion shows eagerness 
for advancement in literacy. The 
Aryas stand first which proclaims 
the interest taken by this mis- 
sionary body in the well-being of 
its followers. The Muslims beat 
all others in their awakened love 
of learning. The Jains, pre-emi- 
nently traders by profession, have 
also made a noteworthy advance. 

The progress of literacy amongst 
Christians shows what the missions 
have done for amelioration of the 
lot of the lower strata of public 

life in the country. The Budhists have added only 36 persons to every hundred 
literate of 1921 which is not to be looked down upon considering the climatic 
and odier difficulties of the isolated Frontier Districts. In all cases literacy 
has out-stripped growth of population. In the case of the Hindu Brahmanic the 
strength shows a decline of 4 persons in every hundred of the population while 
the literates add 56 persons to every hundred which shows that the community 
is intent on dispelling ignorance from its midst. 

255. Female Literacy.— For 114,807 male literates there are only 9,078 

female literates in the State which means that for every hundred male literates 
only 8 female literates are to be found. This is not a very bright state of affairs 
though comparison with 1921 figures reveals an increase of 127 per cent in the 
ranks of literate females. The growth of literacy amongst females is hedged 



Total literate in 


Percent 




I'ercent- 

ago ofe 
increas • 

Religion. 



ace of 


1931 

19JI 

increase. 

in popo. 




latiOD. 

Hindu (BrahmaDio) 

64.<U5 

41,324 

+ 66 

— 4 

„ (Arya) 

4,687 

G04 

+ 418 

+ 300 

Budliist .. ! 

1,619 

1,203 

+ 36 

+ 3 

Jain 

314 

185 

' + 70 

+ 13 

Muslim 

45.619 

24.333 

+ 88 

+ 13 

1 

Sikh 

6.458 

3,868 ^ 

+ 67 

+ 28 

Christian 

665 

1 

399 

+ 42 

+ 39 




.Vo. oj in 

1 

Biatriot. 


1931 

1921 

Percentage 
of increase- 

1 

Jammu Dlstriot 

• a 

28,443 

13,834 

, 

+ 106 

Kathua „ 


6,930 

4,447 

+ 33 

Udhampur „ 


10,708 

6,301 

+ 102 

Reaai ,, 

*•» 

4,805 

3,282 

+ 46 

1 

Mirpur „ 

- 

12,716 

6,166 

1 

+ 107 

Chenani Jagir 


602 

200 

+201 

Poonch „ 

9 ' • 

9,805 

4,2t2 

+ 131 

Baramulla District 

1 

• « 

lO.lOl 

6,463 ' 

+ 66 

Srinagar „ 

• a 

29,784 

21,040 

+ 41 

MuzaJarabad ,, 

a a 

5,086 

3,844 

+ 48 

Ladakh „ 

a a 

3.457 

2,402 

+ 40 

Giigit 

• % 

J,350 1 

958 

+ 41 

Frontier Illaqns 

• a 

499 

1 

Not recorded. 
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round by numerous difficulties. The Purdah system is prominent amongst them. 
It debars the women particularly in the adolescent ages from attending classes. 
Early marriage is another serious obstacle, for as soon as the girl attains a 
marriageable age, her nuptial rites have got to be performed which mean a good- 
bye to her education. The bridegroom’s house is not the place from where 
attendance at a school is possible, for household duties and social customs forbid 
any such diversion. The laissez faire policy in production of children encumbers 
the newly wedded girl with a child so soon after the marriage that she cannot 
continue her studies even if she had the inclination and necessary leisure to do so. 
The children following closely upon the heels of one another provide occupation 
for her maternal instincts which monopolise her time and energy to the exclusion 
of everything else. The conservative attitude of the people and their general 
indifference if not active opposition to the education of females has also to be 
taken into account. The difficulties in starting girls’ schools in rural areas and 
staffing them efficiently are greater than in the case of boys’ schools. All these 
and several other factors operate against the swift spread of literacy amongst 
females. The increase registered during the decade is, however, a sign of libera- 
lising of ideas in this respect and shows that old traditions are loosening their hold 
on the rising generation. His Highness’ Government has made the womens* 
education one of its main concerns and maintains a separate Inspectorate for the 
purpose. The number of schools has risen many fold and the next Census is 
most likely to show a brighter record. 


256. Variation in Female Literacy by Provinces. —The Jammu Province 

which is bordered by the Punjab, 
leading to exchange of migrants 
and consequently importation 
of liberal ideas prevailing in 
British India on the subject of 
female literacy, shows the high- 
est increase in the literacy of 
females. The Kashmir Province 
comes second best while the 
Frontier Districts record an in- 
crease of 33 per cent, only which 
is obviously due to its compara- 
tive lack of contact with the more advanced parts of the country. The increases 
which are likely to rise higher at future Censuses forebode better times. 



Female literates in 

Percentage 

. 1 

iDcrease* | 

Provinco. 

1931 

1921 

Jamma ProTiDoe 

6,955 

2,705 

! ! 

+ 167 

1 

Kashmir 

1.941 

1.175 

+ 05 , 

Froatier Distriota (excluding 
Frontier lllaqaa) .. 

169 

1.7 

+ 33 1 

1 


257. Variation in Female Literacy by Districts. — A comparison of the 


Dutiioi. 


Jfo, of female 
liieratee in 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
per cent. 



1931 

1 

1921 

Jamma Distriot 


3.699 

1.167 

+234 

Kathua ^ 

- 

' 339 

96 

+ 263 

Udhampof ^ 

- 

464 

152 

+218 

Read •» 

- 

207 

638 

— 63 

MirPOf am 


1.377 

394 

+249 



Ohenani Ji^i 

— 

36 

Nil. 


Pooneh „ 


523 

263 

+ 103 

Baramulla Diftilol 

- 

240 

217 

+ 16 

Sdoagav „ 

.. 

1.287 

686 

+ 88 

Mutaffarabad 

— 

405 

272 

+ 40 

Ladakh 

- 

114 

77 

+ 48 

Gtlglt 

- 

65 

60 

+ 10 

Ffoatlat lUaqaa 

- 

13 

Not leoordad. 


figures of female literates for 1931 and 
1921 gives a sufficient indication of the 
Way the wind is blowing. But for the 
unfortunate district of Reasi which 
shows a considerable fall in the figures 
which is not accountable by any other 
reason except mistaken enumeration, 
all districts show an encouraging 
advance. The district of Kathua 
takes the lead and is followed by the 
district of Mirpur. The Jammu 
district has also an enviable record. 
All these districts with that of Udham- 
pur have more than trebled the 
number of their female literates. The 
Poonch Jagir has doubled them. The 
other districts have also made notable 
additions. The district of Gilgit 
stands at the bottom showing only a 
10 per cent, increase. The Baramulla 
district has also advanced slowly vi»*f 
15 per cent. only. This rate of pro- 
gress, if maintained, is sure to prove 
beneHcial. 
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258. Literacy by Sex, Religion and Age.— The Subsidiary Table I appended 
to this chapter gives details of literacy by sex, religion and age-periods. Out of 
every 1,000 persons enumerated in the State at the time of the final Census only 
40 can read and write against 26 of the last Census. Amongst males 70 out of 
1,000 are literate while 930 are ignorant of letters. The females are far behind 
the males in this respect havin,g only 6 literates in a thousand. Literacy is 
highest in the age-periods 15-20 in the case of males and 10-15 and 15-20 in the 
case of females. The age-group 20 and over shows a decline in the case of both 
the sexes probably due to the lapse into illiteracy of adults when surrounded by 
the sterner duties of life. ^ 


Coming to religions the highest proportions are found amongst Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians who have 810 literates out of 1,000 of the total population 

Both the sexes of this community are well advanced, the males havin':^ gig and 

females 803 literates out of their sex. The Jains occupv the second place with 
605 literates per mille of their strength. The male literacy amongst Jains is 802 
per mille while female literacy 386, the highest amongst Indian communities In 
the case of Jam males the highest proportion of literates is found in the at^e-'^roup 
10-15 while females score highest in 15-20 age-group. The group ‘ 20 and over * 
shows a decline when compared to other groups. The Indian Christians come 
third with 159 literates per 1,000 of their population. The males have 171 
literates while females 143 per mille of their sex. That the Indian Christians 
occupy such a prominent place bespeaks of the laudable work done by the 
missionary societies. Rut for their attempts their literacy would have been 
unenviably low. The Sikhs occupy the fourth place with 156 literates per mille 
of the total population of that community. The males have 255 and females 41 
literates per mille of their respective sex. The highest proportion is found in the 
age-group 15-20. 


The Hindus Rrahmanic occupy the fifth place and have only 117 literates 

in a thousand. The inales have 201 literates out of a thousand of their sex 

strength while females have only 19. The age-group 15-20 has the best proper- 
tions m their case also. ^ 


The Aryas, a part of the Hindus, take the sixth place with only 59 
literates per mille of the population. The male literates are 89 while females 23 
out of 1,000 of their sex. In female literacy they are superior to the Hindus. 
The Budhists come seventh having 47 literates in a population of 1 000 The 
males have 93 literates while females 2 only in 1,000 of their respective popula- 
tion. The Muslims come last with 19 literates in a thousand of the population 
Amongst males, literates number 34 in 1,000 while female literacy is on a par 
with that of the Budhists. To sum up the various religious communities inhabit- 
ing the State excepting Europeans and .\nglo-Indians and the Jains are, so far as 
literacy is concerned, backward and have much leeway to make 


259. Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality.— The extent of literacy in the 
State as a whole has already been discussed in the previous paragraph Coming 

to Natural Divisions, the Outer Hills Division is found to contain 116 literates 
per mille thereby ousting the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract from the 
first place which it held in 1921. The latter tract now takes the second place 
and has 69 literates per mille of the population. The Jhelum Valley Division 
comes third with 35 persons able to read and write in a population of 1 000 The 
Indus Valley with 22 literates per 1,000 of the population holds the 'lowest 
position. Amongst districts the Jammu district with 90 literates in a thousand of 
the population takes the lead and the high proportion is due to the inclusion of 
the city figures in those of the district. The small Jagir of Chenani takes the 
second place and has 63 literates per 1,000 of the population. The Gileit disi-r r-r 
fol ows Chenan. with 50 literates while the Frontier Illaqas come lift SS 

only 9 literates per mille. 


Kv PK district again shows the best record followed 

by Chenan. Jagir and Kathua district. The Gilgit district has 85 literate males 
per mille of the male population while Udhampur and Srinagar districts show 
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83 and 81 literates respectively. The condition of female literacy is very 
precarious, the highest proportion of 22 literates per mille being reported by the 
Jammu district. The Baramulla, Ladakh and Frontier Illaqas return 1 literate 
female per mille of the sex population concerned which shows a very dismal state 
of affairs. The other districts do not show any noteworthy returns. 


As regards age-groups, the age-group 15-20 shows the best results for the 
Slate as a whole having 89 male and 10 female literates. This holds good for 
the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract; the Jammu district Kathua 
district, Mirpur district barring Kotli tehsil, Poonch Jagir, the Jhelum Valiev 
Division and Kashmir South districts, all of which show the highest proportions 
of literacy in the age-group 15-20. The Kotli tehsil of Mirpur district has the 
highest proportion of literate males in the age-group ‘ 20 and over ’ while female 
literates are at their best in the age-group ‘ 15-20’. The Udhampur and Reasi 
districts, Chenani Jagir, Kashmir North and Muzaffarabad districts, together 
With Ladakh, Oilgit and Frontier Illaqas follow suit and exhibit highest proportion 

of male literates in the age-group ‘ 20 and over ’ while female literacy is at its 
best in the age-group ‘ 15-20’. 


280. lateracy by Religion. Sex and Locality.— Subsidiary Table 111 which 
contains the statistics discussed in this paragraph deals with the Hindu Sikh 
Hudhist and Muslim literacy only. The discussion in this para, therefore* 
centres round these four religions only. In the State as a whole the Sikhs occupy 
the topmost position both in male and female literacy, having 210 male literates 
and 37 female literates in a thousand of the population of each sex The Hindus 
come second with 165 males and 16 females. The Budhists take the third 
place with 83 males and 1 female. The Muslims take the lowest place with 
regard to male literacy having only 29 male literates per mille of the male 
jiopulation but in female literacy they are superior to the Budhists and relegate 
them to the last position. In the Sub-montane and Semi-mountainous Tract the 
literacy of I-iudhist males is illusory as the number of Budhists enumerated in 
this district does not represent permanent settlers but immigrants. The Sikhs 
here again take the lead. In the Outer Hills the position of the various main 
religions in point of literacy is not disturbed. In the Jhelum Valley Division the 
Hindus oust the Sikhs from their first position. In the Indus Valley Division 
the IBudhist leave all others behind. 


Confining our attention to male literates only we find that in the district 
of Jammu Sikhs have more literates than Hindus or Muslims. The same is the 
case in Kathua and Mirpur districts excepting Kotli tehsil where Hindus claim 
higher literacy than the Sikhs. In all other districts of the Jammu Province the 
Sikhs hold their own against other communities. The Poonch Jagir is, however' 
an exception and Hindu literate males have a higher proportion than the Sikhs! 
In districts of the Kashmir Province the Hindus are invariably more advanced 
than the Sikhs wiiile in the FTontier Districts excepting Gilgit the Budhists carry 

tlu* palm. In Gilgit the Hindus show a better record probably because of their 

limited number in that locality which mainly consists of traders or State servants 
who are generally literate. In female literacy the Sikhs again show a superior 
record in Jammu, Kathua, Mirpur (excluding Kotli tehsil), Udhampur, Reasi, 
Baramulla, Srinagar and Ladakh districts. In other localities Hindus have a 
better record of literacy excepting Chenani Jagir wlu re Muslim females form the 
vanguard. The record of Sikh males and females shows what emancipation from 
social customs and narrow prejudices can do to raise the level of literacy in 
both the sexes. The backwardness of Muslims is the results of their concentration 
on the soil which does not permit the agriculturist to devote sufficient time and 
energy for his personal education or the education of his children. The oft- 
quoted saying in the State: 

"Pari paiti (^ali taraiii 
Hal vage tukra khage". 

( Kdiicutioii Krino'-; on ruin. If is hv rtknii^hinir tli.nt bro.id c.'in bo Iintl.) 

sums up the attitude of the agriculturist in the matter of education though no 
doubt the awakening amongst zamindars is rendering the saying obsolete. 
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261. Variation in Literacy by Age-groups.— In the age-group Q-IQ the 
number of literates in 1921 was 2,075 whereas the corresi)onding figure for the 
group 5-10 on the present occasion is 5,573 i. e., more than double of the previous 
Census. In the next two age-groups the figures recorded at tlie 1921 Census were 
6,435 and 8,221 while those of the 1931 Census are 10,459 and 17,489 respectively. 
Thus while the age-group 10-15 has registered an increase of more than 50 per 
cent, the age-group 15-20 has more than doubled its literates. These two age- 
groups are regarded as most subject to school influence and as such, the progress 
registered is commendable. The last age-group ‘20 and over’ shows similarly far 
better results, having 90,364 literates against 55,497 of 1921. The disparity among 
Bexes is reflected in all age-groups. In the age-group 5-10 the proportion of female 
literates per 1,000 male literates is 232 which shows that roughly for every 5 boys 
only 2 girls attend school at that age. Between 10-15 when the girl is probably 
married away or if not married, is subject to restrictions on her movements outside 
the house, the proportion decreases to 174 per mille of the literate males. In the 
next age-group 15-20 when the girl is generally a house-wife and has probably got 
a child the proportion goes down still further to 104. In 20 and over age-group 
the proportion falls to 56 per mille. In every age-group there is a steady decline 
and the climax is reached in the last. Unless the social customs of the people 
undergo a radical change this process will probably continue repeating itself. 

262. Proportion of Female Literates per mille of Male Literates by Age- 
groups and Religion. — We shall now see whether this is borne out by the various 
religious communities in their propor- 
tions. The table in the margin gives 
proportion of hanale literates per 
mille of male literates in different 
religious communities inhabiting the 
State. 

As will he seen from it Ih'.* two 
main religions in the State viz. Hin- 
duism and Islam strictly follow the 
above order. The .Vryas and tlie 
Sikhs also move along the same lines. 

In the case of Jains there is a slight 
rise in the age-group 15-20 hul the 

fall in the next age-group is dis|)roportionate. The Budhists depart from the 
routine in the last age-group probably because of the custom prevailing amongst 
women of turning nuns and taking to monastery life which necessitates"^ acquaint- 
ance vvith letters and as nuns are gimerally of advanced age, the rise is reasonable 
The Christians who represent an exotic religion show a proportion in excess of 
males in the age-group 15-20 and a very high proportion in the last age-group. 
The conditions of life in Christian and Indian religious communities are at poles 
asunder and the higdi proportion is not consequently to be wondered at. The general 
conclusion is, therefore, strengthened and not upset by the religious communities. 

This table also gives us an interesting picture of the conservatism prevail- 
ing in each community with regard to female education. The conservatism of the 
Budhists is perhaps unreal as facilities for female education in the Frontier Dis 
tricts are very few. Excluding the Budhists, the Muslims are most averse to 
giving education to their girls and the Hindus are second to them. The Sikhs 
send 357 girls to school compared to 1,000 boys of 0-10 age while the Aryas who 
hold female education and emancipation as one of their cherished objects send 
476 girls to school m that age-group. The Jains beat the rest and have more girls 
at schools than the boys hut their enthusiasm fades in the last age-group, VVere 
it maintained the results would be highly laudable. ° 

263. Literacy by Caste.— Imperil Table XIV contains statistics of literacy 

tor a few selected castes and proportionate figures based on it are given in Sub 
sidiary Table V of this chapter. In all 22 castes have been dealt with When we 
look to absolute figures only without reference to the population of each caste the 
Kashiniri Muslims show the highest number of literates viz 21 639 and are 
followed by the Kashmiri Pandits with 18,915 and Brahmans with 13’326 literates 
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The figures against Rajputs (Hindu) 8,127; against Khatris 6,477 and against 
Muslirn Rajputs 4,707 also arrest attention. But absolute figures detached\om 

population ot each caste do not give us a proper insight into the measure of literacy 
pre^'ailing in each caste which the proportionate figures do. The latter reveal 
quite a different state of affairs. The Khatris take the foremost place in literacy 
according to proportionate figures. They have 386 literates per 1,000 of their 
population. The Kashmiri Pandits with 369 literates per mille of the population 
take the second place. These two communities alone can be treated as somewhat 
advanced educationally. The rest are still in swaddling clothes. The Hindu 
Rajputs have 112 literates per mille of their caste population. The literates in 
remaining castes are below 100 in all cases. The literary Brahman has poor 07 
to show while the Sheikh has only 53. The Pathan has 51 and Mangrik 49 
rhe Mughal comes with 32 and is closely followed by the Muslim Rajput with 31* 
The Kashmiri Muslim comes down to 20 literates per 1,000 of the population 
while Arains and Baltis have 18 each. The Basith and Hindu Tat have 15 
literates each. The Muslim Jat and Shin have 12 each. The Yashkun descends 
to 10 while Bakarwals and Sansis are on the same footing and have 9 each. The 
tribal Sansi beats the Hindu Megh and Chamar who have only 8 and 5 literates 
respectively per mille of their population. Some of the depressed castes amongst 
Hindus are thus worse off educationally than even the Sansi while in all castes 
irrespective of the religious fold to which they belong illiteracy is rampant. 


If we confine our attention to male literates in each caste the small com- 
munity of Kashmiri f^andits will be found to be most advanced, having 635 liter- 
ates with 365 illiterates in a thousand of the population. The Khatris have 552 
literates and 448 illiterats in 1,000 of their caste strength. The only other castes in 
which the number of male literates per mille of the caste strength exceeds even 
KX) are the Hindu Rajputs and Brahmans who have 185 and 170 literates against 
815 and 830 illiterates respectively. The Mangrik has 97 literates and 903 illiter- 
ates ; the Pathan 80 literates and 920 illiterates, while the Sheikh has 79 literates 
against 921 illiterates. The remaining castes do not deserve any special notice. 


In female literacy the Khatris alone can be said to be somewhat advanced 
comparatively speaking. They have 178 literate females in a thousand of their 
Sex. In all other castes females are woefully steeped in illiteracy. The Kashmiri 
pandits have 24 literate females, the Sheikh 22 and the Brahmans 21 only. The 
Rajputs have 16 and the Pathan 13 female literates in 1,000 of their sex. The 
Basith, the Chamar, the Hindu Jat, the Megh, the Gujjar, the Muslim Jat, the 
Kashmiri Muslim and the Budhist Mangrik have one literate only. The Balti, 
the Bakarwal, the Shin, the Yashkun and the Sansi have none at all. Compared 
to male literates the number of female literates is insignificant which shows that 
the castes have so far concentrated their efforts on male education only, relegat- 
ing the females to household drudgery. 


264. Variation in Caste Population correlated with variation in Literacy 
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since 1921. — The statement in the margin 
gives percentage of variation in the 
strength of each caste during the decade 
I 1921-1931 and similar percentage in the 
i variation of the number of literates in 
each caste. The community that has 
evinced the keenest interest in augment- 
ing its ranks of literates is beyond doubt 
the Kashmiri Muslim. In population 
they have added only 70 persons to 100 
of their strength but in literacy they have 
more than quadrupled the number. The 
Muslim Jat has also done fairly well by 
adding 115 literates to every 100 literates 
in the brief space of ten years. The 
nomadic Gujjar has added 99 while the 
Muslim Rajput 101. The Yashkun 
though suffering a decline in the popula- 
tion has added to the number of literates 
by 83 persons per 100. On the whole 
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the advance registered by Muslim castes in the sphere of literacy is notable The 
only caste that has back slided is the Arain which has lost ground both in popula- 
tion and literacy. The fall in the number of Sheikh literates is counter- 
balanced by its decrease in population. 

Amongst Hindu castes the Brahmans and Meghs have made notable 
progress. The increase in the literacy of Rajputs is not commensurate with the 
increase in population. The Khatris and the Kashmiri Pandits whom we classed 
as advanced communities have also improved their position. The Jat is, how- 
ever, a loser in the decade. Amongst Budhists, the Mangrik’s advance in literacy 
is more than 10 times its growth in numbers. All castes are thus steadily and 
swiftly marching on the path to enlightenment and the decrease exhibited by the 
Jats and the .drains will, it is hoped, prove short-lived only. 

265 . Comparison with 1921 . — If we compare the strenn-th of literates in 
each community for 1921 and 1931 Censuses without reference to the cor- 
responding increase or decrease in the population of each caste we find that the 
Kashmiri Muslims have scored the highest. The Muslim Jats and Rajputs take 
the second and third place while the' Gnjjars come fourth. Then comes the 
literary Brahman who is followed by the Yashkun. The Megh takes precedence 
over the Hindu Rajput who is followed by the Mughal. Then comes the Khatri 
with the Pathan upon his heels and the Kashmiri Pandit and the Mangrik followino- 
at a short distance. The Balti is guarding the rear while the fats, ’the \rains 
and the Sheikhs have grown sick of the precipitous climb and haw taken to 
the more agreeable descent downhill. No doubt their weariness with the steep 
ascent will soon yield to a resolute will to resume the uphill march which thouc^h 
at first dreary is bestrewn with the roses of a happier and fuller life. 

266 . Literacy in English: Literacy in English by Locality.— Out of a total 
population of 3,646,243 persons in the State, only 19,469 are literate in Encrlish 
t. e., only 5 persons in a thousand can read and write English or understand it 
Extremely low proportion of persons able to use a foreign language is easily 
understood v;hen we remember that the number of literates in the State stands 
very low on the whole. In the Jammu Province the literates in English 
number 7,329 i. e., 4 persons per mille of the population possess a knowledo-e 
of the English language. In the Kashmir Province the number of Eno-lish 
literates is 11,784 which means 8 English literates per 1,000 of the population 
While in the isolated F' rentier Districts hardly one in 1,000 is English knowino- 
This being the state of affairs in the bigger units the condition in the districts 
and tehsils can not be otherwise. 

We give in the margin the absolute 
figures of English literates in the 
districts with their total population 
to enable the reader to form an idea 
of the extent of prevalence of English 
literacy. To find out number of 
English speaking literates per mille 
or per 10,000 is a task that looks well 
nigh fruitless as the proportion in 
certain localities is extremely low. 

The highest number of English 
literates is found in the Srinagar 
district which includes the figures 
for the city of Srinagar where 
Europeans living in the State whether 
traders or missionaries are mainly 
concentrated. The Jammu district 
has also a comparatively high record 
because of the inclusion of Jammu 
city figures. In other districts the 
number is very small and needs 
hardly any comment. 
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... Qj 

view of religion English' 
literacy is found to pre- 
vail most amongst Chris- 
tians as it ought to be; 
The Christians form the 
only solitary community 
which barring Indian 
converts, have English 
for their mother-tongue. 
The Indian converts also 
are attracted by the close 
affinity of lang^iage with 
religion and in a great 
measure acquire it. The 
Jains are ahead of other 
communities and have 

62 English literates in a 
thousand of their population. The Hindus with 21 come next and are followed 

by the Sikhs wjth 13 and the Aryas with 11 literates. The Muslims have 

only one English literate in a thousand persons of their religion while the 

Budhists do not have even this consolation. When we turn to the proportion 

borne by English literates to the total strength of literates in each religion the 

results are better and happier. The Aryas top the list with 220 English literates 

per 1,000 of literate population and are followed by the Hindus, Jains and Sikhs 

in the descending order, having 204, 118 and 102 respectively. The Muslims 

sltow a ver\- good record having 91 English literates per mille of their literate 

population. The Budhists alone cut a sorry figure having only 5 literates in 

English for every thousand of their literates in all languages. This leads us 

to the inference that apart from Christians who form an exception literacy in 

English is ralued as an investment and only those communities turn to it most 

who feel the greatest need for it for carrying on their business of life such as 
trade, die. 
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268. English Literacy amongst Males by Locality.— Out of the total male 
population of the State only 113 ni 10,000 are literate in English The proper 
tiun IS highest in the Outer Hilts Division where it is 190 and lowest in the Indus 
Valley Div-sion where it is 28 only. The Ihelum Valley Division with 159 male 
literates in English stands second while the Suh-montane and Semi-mountainous 
1 ract has 148 literates in English per 10,000. Amongst districts the highest 
proportion is found m Srinagar where it is 262 ^vhile the Jammu district stands 
second vvith 21 1. English literacy is thus influenced considerably by city figures. 

Ihe P>ontier Illaqas have tne lowest proportion of 3 per 10,000. The Gilgit dtstrict 

has a considerably high proportion of 94 and acquits itself far more creditably 
than other districts. The Basohli tchsil of Kathua district has a slightly higher 
proportion v/ 2 . 95. The Reasi cli'^trict has a poor 14 to show and is beaten by 
I.adakh with 22. Baramulla and Muzaffarabad have 57 and 55 English literates 
per 10,000 of tjie population respectively. The Jagirs of Chenani and Poonch 
have 48 and 37 respectively, the smaller jagir beating its bigger sister in this 
lespect. But for the Kotii tehsil o( Miq^ur district where the proportion is 30 
all other units show a figure above 50. 


269. Female Literacy in English. — The disparity in literates by sex be- 
comes at once apparent as wo turn to the figures t)f female literates in English. 
While the proportion of males i^er 10,000 who can read and write in English is 
113 that of females is 6 only. This unrnistakeably poins out that the females in 
the State do not hanker after careers and thus have no stimulus to acquire 
English whicn serves as n lever to promotion in various Government services. 
They are neither enterprising traders with foreign connections requiring use of 
English in their corres[)ondence. The few literates are mainly composed of 
school teachers, women doctors, nurses and others of the kind. Coming to 
Natural Divisions we find that their order with regard to female literacy does not 
deviate from their usual order, the Sub-montane Tract taking the lead and the 
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Indus Valley coming last. Turning to individual districts we find several where 
10,000 females do not have amongst them a single member of their sex literate in 
English. The Basohli tehsil, Reasi district and Chenani Jagir are cases in 
point. In several others the proportion is so low as hardly to deserve any 
attention. In Frontier Illaqas, Muzaffarabad district, Udhampur district, Mirpur 
district and Poonch Jagir only one female out of 10,000 can read and write in 
English. In Gilgit the proportion is 6 while in Ladakh and Baramulla 2 only 
The Jammu district has the best record of 28 literates in English while Srinagar 
comes second best with 10 literates. The considerations set forth in the paragon 
female literacy apply with greater force to literacy in English and account for the 
very small, almost negligible, proportions found in most of the localities. 

270. English Literacy by Age.— In the age-group 0-10 literacy in English 
IS at Its nadir as the acquisition of foreign tongue with ability to use it as a means 
of correspondence is difficult at this tender age. There are only 658 such cases 
of precocious geniuses of whom 57 are females. Probably some of them have 
been entered as literates due to the vanity of parents. The age-group 10-15 
contains 1,642 literates in English while the succeeding group 15-20 has 3 901, 
The last group ‘20 and over’ contains the highest number of 13^268. ^The 
absolute figures thus rise higher and higher with a corresponding increase in age 
but if the proportion borne by the literates to the population of the age-^roup 
concerned were taken into account the age-group 15-20 would yield hhe best 
results, having 209 male and 10 female literates per 10,000 of the population of 
their respective sex. In ‘20 and over’ the proportion falls to 130 and 6 res- 
pectively while in the initial group it is only 11 and 1. The group 15-20 indeed 
represents tbe majority of students in the higher classes who can be expected to 

command a fair knowledge of English and the higher proportion in this group 
testifies to the accuracy of the return. 

271. English Literacy by Caste.— In this para, it has got to be borne in 
mind that the proportions of literacy are for persons aged 7 and over as all 
persons below the age of 7 have been excluded from the Imperial Table XIV 
from which the proportional figures have been worked. The Kashmiri Pandits 
hold an enviable position in the State in the matter of English literacy having 
1,588 literates per 10,000 of the population. Their males have a much higher 
proportion viz. 2,789. The Kashmiri Pandit is by tradition a Government 
servant for which the requisite equipment is a knowledge of the English language 
to which he has turned in a greater measure than any other caste. The Khatris 
with trade and State service as their main occupation stand second, having 766 
literate persons per 10,000 of their population. The proportion of males is 1 255 
and of females 151. In female literacy the Khatris surpass even the Kashmiri 
Pandits. The Rajputs occupy the third place with 130 literates while the 
Brahmans come fourth with 124. Among Muslims, Sheikhs stand first with 89 
literates while Pathans stand second with 54. The literary and tradincr classes 
thus possess a higher proportion than the agriculturist and artisan classf^. The 
Hindu Jat and Muslim Yashkun, who follow agriculture, have only 8 and 3 
literates respectively in 10,000 of the population of their caste. The Megh, who 
belongs to the artisan class, has 8 w'hile Arain, who is a grower of vegetables and 
fruits, has 10 only. The Baiti, agriculturist and labourer, has 4 only. The Gujjar 
member of the pastoral tribe, has 2 literates per 10,000 of the population. The 
Muslim Jat has 7 compared to 8 of his Hindu brother. The Kashmiri Muslim 
who combines several occupations, has 25 only. The Mangrik, who isoverwhelm- 
ingly agriculturist, has the lowest proportion of one only. The upshot of the 
whole is that religion has nothing to do with literacy in English while occupation 
is the determining factor. Several castes have negligible literacy amongst fe- 
males. The Brahman, the Sheikh, the Kashmiri Pandit and the Khatri are the 
only castes which have female literacy worthy of some notice. In most othpre if- 
is worthy of no remarks. 

272. Comparison with 1921 Census.— The number of English literates in 
1921 Was 10,497 comprised of 10,165 males and 332 females. The number of 
English literates has thus gone up by more than 85 per cent., the number of males 
having increased by more than 143 per cent. The religious communities have 
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Tr.1 ^ advance except the Budhists who show a retroeresl 

Sion. The Hindus (Brahmanic) have advanced by 67 per cent vvhile the A\rv£: u 
289 per cent., the highest increase exhibited by any rel'rrion Thn at \ ^ 

added to their Englilh llteratee b» MO per cent "Ji tKecdJ w|l 'h? <5^ 

absolute figures do not inspire a very sanguine hone th^ rnmn/r I* 
reveal the swift speed with which literacy in English is spreading. ^ igures 


%,cKkji^ iiuw caCii 

caste is heading towards literacy in 
English. The Brahmans who had only 
35 literates per 10,000 of their caste 
strength have now 124 /. e., more than 
three times the strength in 1921. The 
Jats have raised their proportion from 5 
to 8 i. e., 60 per cent, increase has been 
exhibited in the decade. The Kashmiri 
Pandits have augmented the ranks of 
their English literates by nearly 50 
per cent. In the presence of Meghs 
the increase in other communities pales 
into insignificance. The Balti has 
quadrupled and the Gujjar doubled his 
strength in English literacy during the 
last 10 years. The Mughal and Pathan 
are not to be ignored similarly. The 
Muslim Rajputs and the Sheikhs 
present a very creditable record of 
progress and so do the Yashkuns. The 
Budhist Mangriks alone continue 
stationary. The inevitable conclusion 
is that English is finding favour with 
every caste in the State and is likely to 
maintain and enhance its popularity in 
the days to come. 


Coming 

to 

castes it 

will be 

Casio. 


No. TEn 10,000 Literat 
IN Enolisii. 



1931 

1921 

Hindu. 




Brahmans 

• • 

124 

36 

Jat 


8 

6 

Kashmiri Pandit 

• • 

' 1,5S8 

1 

1.046 

Kliatri 

• • 

766 

638 

Megh 

• • 

7 

I 

Rajput 

• • 

130 

73 

Muslim. 




Arain 

• • 

10 

8 

Balti 

« a 

4 

I 

Gojjar 

a • 

2 

1 

Jat 

a a 

7 

2 

Kashmiri 

a a 

25 

6 

Mughal 

a a 

29 

19 

Pathan 

a a 1 

64 

21 

Raiput 

• a » 

1 

23 

9 

Shoikli 

a • 

89 

20 

Yaahkun 

^ a 

1 

3 

a a a a 

Bndbtst. 




Mangrik 

• • : 

1 

1 


273. Literacy in Cities. — The total 
number of literates in the city of 
Srinagar is 17,575 out of which 
16,480 are males and 1,095 females. 
The profwtion of literates per miile 
of the total population of the city is 
101 being 174 for males and 14 
for females. If we exclude population below 5 the proportions would rise to 117 
for persons, 198 for males and 16 for females. Amongst Hindus, the proportion 
of literates works out to 344 while amongst Muslims it dwindles down to 39, The 
obvious reason is that the Hindus in the city are mostly Kashmiri Pandits or out- 
siders attracted by the prospects of trade to whom literacy is the one thing needful 
for conducting their business. The Kashmiri Pandits as already stated have a 
very high degree of literacy because of the traditions amongst them of following 
Government service as their calling in life. The Muslims on the other hand are 
devoted to indigenous arts and crafts which though more paying do not demand 
literacy as a pre-requisite. 


In the Jammu city the number of literates stands at 16,653 of which 13,496 
are males and 3,157 females. The proportion per miile of population works out 
to 431 persons, 578 males and 207 females. The Hindus have 519 literates per 
miile of their population and the Muslims 248. The Baroda city has 560 male 
and 213 female literates but the proportion is worked out for ages 5 and over. If 
we adopt a likewise standard the Jammu city will show a strength of 639 male and 
242 female literates per miile of the population. When we remember the fact 
that the educational efforts of a Government are generally concentrated in cities 
and urban areas the above figures furnish a very useful index of the activities of the 
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state. As regards the lower percentage in the Srinagar city besides the reasons 

given above it is ascnbable to the recent inclusion of several sub-urban areas in the 
city limits which have ten^ded to affect its results adversely. Of late cornpulsor; 
education for boys of school-going age has been introduced in the cities and in 
other notified areas and the far-reaching results of the measure will be reflected 
in the next Census when the cities will show a still higher proportion. 

274. English Literacy in the Cities.-The number of English literates per 
mille of the literate population is 470 in the city of Srinagar and 187 in that of 
Tammu. The male literates in English are 485 and 203 while female literates 
bear a porportion 2 d 0 and 115 per mille of the literate population of their sex 
m the two cities. The results are better than those found for the State as a whole 
as they ought to be, due to the location of Ministerial and other offices and a 
number of educational institutions in these localities. 

275. Literacy in Hindi and Urdu,- While in 1921 literacy was recorded in 
Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Dogri, Hindi, Bodhi, Gurrnukhi and others”, on th'’ pres-nt 

occasion the distinction was confined to literates in Hindi and in Urdu onlv 
The number of literates in Hindi is 13,986 which is less than that of literates in 
English. The number in 1921 was 8,316 and consequently there is an increase 
of 68-1 per cent, in the strength of the Hindi literates. The largest number of 
literates m this script is found amongst the Hindus (Brahmanic) ind ^ryas -s is 

Budhists only 1 male possesses the ability to read and write 

in Hindi. The Jams, allied as they are to the Hindus, have also a greater numb-r 
of literates in Hindi than in Urdu. The Muslims have 58 persons which include 
2 females who know the use of Hindi. The Sikhs have 431 such persons includ- 

mg 115 females while amongst Christians 5 persons know the script of which 4 

are females. 

The literates in Urdu number 56,198 exhibiting an increase of 99‘2 per 

cent, during the past decennium. This high rate of increase is due to the 

privileged jxistion that Urdu holds in the State as a court and school lan-^ua-^e 

The knowledge of Urdu is thus essential in most walks of life in the State °That 

this IS so is apparent from the large number of Hindu literates in Urdu who muster 

25,291 strong. The Budhists who have only 1 literate in Hindi have 84 literates 

in Urdu. The Jains have 69 while the Muslims have 26,863 persons ownin<r 

literacy in Urdu. The Sikhs have 2,090 and the Christians 89. In brief every 

religious community except the Jams possesses a higher literacy in Urdu than 
in Hindi. 

276. Educational Institutions.— The number of educational institutions 

for boys and girls excluding technical schools for boys are 
given in the margin for the last five decades. The number 
of institutions has gone up by 86 per cent, during the 
decade 1921-1931. The increase during the decennium 
1911-1921 was over 77 per cent. Compared to 1891 the 
number has increased by more than 27 times. The 
number of colleges has remained unaltered, there being one 
college at Jammu and the other at Srinagar. The number 
of Secondary schools including aided schools and one 
unaided school for boys stands at 81, of which 45 are 
situated in the Jammu Province. The number of 
Secondary schools for girls is 17 excluding aided Middle 
schools. The number of Primary schools for boys, both 

Government and aided, stands at 848, of which 382 are situated in the Tammu 
Province. The girls have 116 Government Primary schools for them too-Pt-hf>r 
With 25 aided Middle and Primary schools. The number of Primary schools 
for girls maintained by the Government in 1921 was 9 only The present 
number is thus nearly thirteen times of the 1921 number. The'aided IVHU-taha 
and Pathshalas for boys number 144, of which 36 lie in the Jammu Province 
Bimilar institutions for girls number 5 only. The number of these indigenous 
institutions is on the decline as the people realize the futility of sending their 
children to such institutions and prefer to send them to State schools where 


Year. 

J 

( No. of 

(Institutions. 

, 

1931 

1,246 

1921 

670 

1911 

379 

1901 

87 

1891 

45 
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^ucation on modern lines is imparted. In harmony with the public sentiment 

to such Maktabs and Pathshalas as lie „th.„ a Sd?ns o" / S 

? r!' " Wh i/'J, “ f, (or providing ednoalion in the 

3 Rs. While these institutions have survived their utility for the boys they 

cannot be dispensed with altogether in the case of girls as the number of girls' 

schools IS still limited while the awakening amongst communities has quickfned 

the demand for girls schools and it is better to have a Pathshala or a Maktab 

than to have nothing at all. Moreover, they pave the way for the subsequent 

opening of a girls school by the Government imperceptibly. The Pathshalas are 

really doing very useful spade work for dissemination of female education. 

1 he Government also maintains a Muslim Industrial school for women in 

Jammu which is functioning usefully. Besides the above there are 7 Training 
schools for teachers and 2 for teachresses. ® 


277. Attendance at Schools. — The number of scholars at schools and 

colleges stands at 77,574 compared to 32,971 in 1921, 
showing an increase of 135 percent The increase 
register^ during the decade 1911-21 was 50 percent 
only. Compared to 1891 figures the number has 
increased nearly 21 times. The number of scholars 
in the two colleges is 941, of which one is female. The 
communities are represented as under . 


CensQi year. 

No. of 
ficholars. 

1031 

77»674 

mi 

32.971 

1011 

21.194 

1 

1901 

7,214 

1891 ^ 

3,776 


Rajputs 

e • e 

33 

Jains 

see 

5 

Sikhs 


43 

Muslim 


147 

Depressed classes 

• • • 

1 

Others 

• • • 

712 


Every community is realizing the need of higher education. The 
number of scholars belonging to depressed classes is hopelessly low though it is 
expected to rise very shortly as His Highness’ Government is taking a keen 
interest in the educational advance of all backward communities and special 
scholarships on a liberal scale are provided for them. The number of students 
sent up for the University Examinations during 1931 from the Prince of 
Wales College, Jammu, was 172 of which 87 came out successful. The Shri 
PraUp College, Srinagar, sent up 257 students in 1930, out of which 106 passed 

the examination. The amount of scholarships sanctioned for the students 
of different communities is given below : — 


College. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

M. A, Students- 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Priaoo of Walea College. Jamma 


1,900 

3,000 


Shri Pratap College. Srinagar 

- 

[ 

2,000 

(General) 

1,600 ( 

(Special) I 

360 


The total annual expenditure incurred on these two institutions comes to 
^ 216,711, the Srinagar college costing Rs. 120,201 and the Jammu college 
Rs. 96,510. 


MISCELLANEOUS 



The boys reading in Secondary and Primary schools are distributed as 
follows according to the community to which they belong : — 


Hindus 

... 24,321 

Muslims 

... 38,513 

Sikhs 

2,495 

Christians 

53 

Others 

1,123 

Budhists 

160 


The Muslims have got the largest number of pupils at schools while the 
Hindus come next. The most surprising sign of the times is the small number 
of Budhist students. The girl students by communities stand as under : — 


Rajputs 

335 

Non- Raj puts 

5,447 

Muslims 

4,311 

Sikhs 

661 

Christians 

13 

Others 

40 


The girls education in the State being still in its infancy the number of 
girl students of each community which is daily on the increase is most encour- 
aging. It is no little satisfaction to note that Rajputs and Muslims who hold 
very conservative views on female education are gradually shedding their old 
prejudices. The number of depressed classes’ girls is, however, low in the 
State schools and special scholarships are necessary to attract them. The 
number of students is highest in the lower classes and steadily declines as we 
proceed to higher classes, this being a case of ‘many are called but few are 
chosen’. When we remember that in 1921 the number of girl students was 538 
in State schools and 151 in private schools, the total of 10,807 students in 1931 
is an achievement worthy of any Government. The number of Muslim students 
similarly has risen from 11,804 in 1976 to 42,971 in 1987-88 which does not 
include students at Normal schools or in technical institutes. Not content with 
this phenomenal advance the State has sanctioned a separate Inspector exclu- 
sively to look after Muslim education but this new phase in the growth of Muslim 
education falls within the province of my successor and it would be inadvisable 
to encroach on the ground to be covered at the next Census. 

The number of students sent up for the Matriculation examination was 
1,175 of which 527 passed the test. The number of girl students appearing from 
the Jammu and Srinagar High schools was 4 only. The Jammu school scored 
cent, per cent, while the fate of the Srinagar High school is not known. It is, 
however, too early to judge of female education by University results. 

The total expenditure incurred on education in the State came to 
Rs. 668,851-1-2 for the Kashmir Province in 1987-88 and to Rs. 414,808 for the 
Jammu Province in 1986-87. The amount budgetted for girls’ education stood 
at Rs. 298,696. The grants-in-aid have been liberally revised while communal 
and general scholarships have also increased. 

278. Miscellaneous. — The prospects of teachers have been improved during 
the decade. The organisation was also improved by the introduction of teachers* 
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diary, improved syllabus, class libraries and tutorial system. Dramas were staged 
and lantern lecturp arranged. The boyscout movement is flourishing. Teachers’ 
associations have been started. Panchayat system has been started in Secondary 

societies have been started to discourage bad habits and help in preLvfng 

discipline. The teaching of practical agriculture has been introduced in certain 

schools while in most of the schools small gardens are laid out and elementary 

lessons on plant hfe and agriculture are given practically. The physical health 

and mora growth of the students is well looked after. In some scLols in the 

remote hilly tracts of the Jammu Province the experiment of co-education is beino- 
tried with success. 

The girls’ education is controlled by a Chief Inspectress with two subordi 

nate Inspectresses His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur was pleased to announce 
on the occasion of the auspicious birth of the Heir-Apparent the introduction of 

compulsory education for girls in the municipalities and notified areas and 
arrangements are almost complete to bring the scheme into operation. Com- 
pulsory education for boj's already stands sanctioned for such places. The 
leading members of all communities are evincing a keen interest in furthering 
female education as is evidenced by the number of girl students of differenf 
communities. The teachresses are usually trained and steps are being taSo 
tram others either at the framing schools within the State and outside or at the 
Teachers classes started at Jammu and Srinagar centres, which are conned 
once a week. The curriculum is being liberalised. The Girl Guide movement 
IS afoot and is receiving the enthusiastic support of the teachresses. Games among 
girls are being encouraged though some difficulty is felt due to location of schools 
in rented buildings where good and secure play-grounds do not exist. This will 

n-a 1 Something has already been said about 

aided schools and Maktabs and Pathshalas. Full details of institutions run by 
public bodies are not available but so far as is known the public is doin- its bit 
in the expansion of education. The Muslims, for instance, maintain several schools 
both secondary and primary. Similarly the Arya Samaj is not behind hand 
m the work and maintains some schools for boys and girls and helps widows in 
learning arts that fetch a livelihood. The Sikhs are also pushing the cause of 
education by providing scholarships and boarding houses to students. The 
Missions are perhaps the most advanced in this respect. The activities of the 
Church Missionary Society m Kashmir during the decade 1921-30 are thus given by 
^e Reverend Canon C E. Tyndale-Riscoe, m. A.-“The Church Missionary 
^ciety maintains a number of schools for boys in Srinagar, including a boardinv 
house for those who come from the Frontiers, and a boy High school in Anantna|. 
There is also a g^ls High school, under the management of Miss Mallinson, in 
Srinagar. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society maintains two 
girls schools m Srinagar, and until recently, one in Anantnag". The parti- 
culars of boys school as given by him include two High schools and two Middle 
^ schools. The total number of students admitted was 

6,807 while those who matriculated numbered 287. The physical healtix of the 

students is properly looked after and students are encouraged to render social 

^rvice. In Anantnag for instance, the boys of the C. M. S. school are the Fire 

Brigade of the town and attend every fire with the engine which the Head 

Master persuaded the citizens to purchase. In the Jammu city there is an 

Anglo- Vernacular school run by the Church of Scotland Mission which is doing 
useful educational work. 


280. Correlation of Census Literates with Departmental Returns. — The 

number of students in the Secondary schools and Colleges stands at 25,713, of 
which 21,609 are boys and 4,104 girls. An average student generally joins the 
first middle class in his eleventh year which means that the returns of age-group 

bear some correspondence to the above figures. The 
number of literate males and females recorded in these two groups comes to 
24,745 males and 3,203 females. The difference is quite trivial, there being a 
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defect in Census literates compared to girl students who have probably fou'^ht 
shy of recording themselves as literate in the Census schedule. Another .and 

perhaps be found to 

he in the large number of widows and women above 20 who flock to srh >oIs 

in the hope of succeeding in securing an appointment on completion of stu lies 

and thus escaping frorn the economic distress of the home. Such students have 
naturally fallen in the 20 and over’ group. 

281 Technical Education.— This aspect of the activities of the State is 
controlled by die Director of Industries. The number of technical institutes in 
the year 1987-88 Vikarmi was 9 compared to 1 in 1921 A. D. The total number 
of scholars at these institutions was 4S4 compared to 81 in 19^1 'fhe exmendi 
ture incurred on technical education has similarly advanr-cd from about 

Rs. 77,000 to Ks. 103.621. Rs. 5,424 arc granted by way of schoLi^T tS 

advance in technical education has led to the creation of industrial atmosphere and 
the development of small scale industries. About 18 Willow works h-Le been 
opened at Srinagar, .\nantnag and Earamulla. /\l most all the public schools 
recruit their drawing teachers from these institutions. The Public Works 

r of trained Sub-overseers by the 

technical inUitatcs. ^ 


Upto the end of 1Q23 there was only one institute viz. Sir Amar Sin-h 
Technical Institute at Srinagar. In 1981 Shri Pratap Technical School wls 
opened in Jarnmu. In 1983 two schools were opened at Samba and .\nantnacr 
In 1984-85 schools were started at Mirpur, Bararnulla and Kishtwar In 1986 87 
a school was sanctioned for Bhadarwah. This expansion took place in accordance 
with the announcement of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of opening 

technical schools in the more important centres of the State on the ausMciouf 
occasion of Raj Tilak. ^ 


282 . Literary AcHvify in the Stafe.— The decade proved eventful in this 

respect as \vell. The State Gaxettc continu^-d plaving its role as before The 
number of subscribers, however, dwindled to 377. f he'^outstanding event’ of the 
decade was the success of journalism in finding a couple of votaries in Mr Mulk 
Raj Saraf, h. a. and Pandit Ganga Nath, b. a. They successfully started the 
first weekly in the State “The Ranbir” which was a poineer achievement. It was 
founded in June 1924 and its popularity can be juJged from the fact that it has 
the largest circulation in the State and the number of its readers is considerable 
The example set by the Ranbir has proved infections and several Weeklies have 
now been started while others are about to be started. The Amar the Pasban 
the Sudarshan, the Vitasta, the Vasudha, the Tarjaman, the Aftab and the 
Martand, the birth of the last two being shortly expected, shows how fast the 
enterprising amongst the literate are being possessed by the journalistic spirit. 
There is, however, no English paper run in the State so far and the deficiency is 
met with by importing papers from outside. The circulation of some of the out- 
side papers is given in the margin. The 
figures for all the papers are not avail- 
able but according to the information 
supplied by the Post Master General, 

Punjab and North Western Frontier 
Circle, the total number of newspapers 
carried on postal lines from 1st April 
1930 to 31st March 1931 was 382,610. 

The number of letters issued during this 
period was 1,161,382, the postcards num- 
bered 1,783,194, Registered letters 122,924, 

Packets 203,358 and Parcels registered 
and unregistered 104,146 making a total 
of 3,757,614. As regards publications in 
the State private effort was not conspi- 
cuous and the books and reports pub- 
lished were generally State documents 
or Panchang Patrikas of the Pandits and 
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2 
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640 
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a description of their number will not prove an indication of the expansion or 

otherwise oi literacy. 


283. Comparison with other States and Provinces in India.— Comparison are 

odious and the present is more 

Proportion of literates per 2^000 In matter of literacy the 

Provino. or State. ^ Jammu and Kashmir State has 

no pretensions to a high place 
Persons. Males. Females. among the Provincesand States 

of India. In comparing our 

. n . • • 152 23 figures with those of others we 

Bihar and Orisaa 60 95 8 ^ ^ ^ j i_ i t. 

Contrai Provincei 60 110 11 removed by a short distance 

... " 5 ® 15 from Gwalior and Hyderabad 

Unitod Provincei ^ 64 94 11 Oi. .l j t-\m ^ ^ 

Baluchistan 48 76 11 wt 3 .t 6 S ^ncl 13ih&r &ncl OfisSEy 

Bongai .. ip 180 32 the United Provinces, Baluchis- 

Bombay ^ 108 174 32 tsn, ivajputana States and Cen* 

Ma.iras „ 108 187 30 tral India Agency States are 

States. much ahead of us and we 

A " II hope to catch them in the next 

Rajputana 64 94 n clecade. As regards the Provin- 

Centrai India Agency .. 62 92 9 ces of Burma, Bomby, Bengal. 

Cochin ... 337 460 220 Madras, Ajmere Marwar and 

Myaore .. 106 174 33 States like Cochin, Baroda, 

Travancore ... 288 408 168 n/r i ^ 

Jammu & Kashmir Stale „ 40 70 6 Mysore and Travancore We do 

I I seriously think of compe- 

b.., .he advance of havieg bee„ .dipped fo. X Sil be'S 

V, ^ lions for iL A serious handicap to the spread of literacy in the 
^nTh'^Tinv responsible for its low literacy. The hoLes 

fnH ^ “ ‘"^possible to cater satisfactorily to their 

individual educational requirements. ^ 


Assfim 

Bihar and Orisaa 
Central Provinces 
Pnnjab ... 

United ProTincea 
Baluchistan ... 

Bengal 

Bnrma ^ 

Bombay 

Marlras 

Ajmore Marwar ... 

States. 

Gwalior ^ 

Hyderabad ^ 

Rajputana 
Central India Agency 
Baroda ^ 

Cochin ... 

Mysore , . 

Travancore 

Jammu 6c Kashmir State ... 


Proportion of literates per IfiOO 
aged 5 and over. 


Females. 


23 

8 

n 

15 

11 

11 

32 

164 

32 
30 
35 

11 

10 

11 

9 

79 

220 

33 
168 

6 


Persons. 

Males. 

91 

162 

60 

95 

60 

no 

69 

95 

64 

94 

48 

76 

110 

180 

367 

660 

108 

174 

108 

187 

103 

203 

47 

78 

47 

83 

64 

94 

62 

92 

209 

331 

337 

460 

106 

174 

288 

408 

40 

70 


English literates also we stand to lose. The 
Baroda State has 28 male and 2 female literates in English, per mille of the 

2fi^a“nd 4 aVa 5, Burma 21 and 5 and Madras 

26 and 4 against 10 and ml of Jammu and Kashmir State. 


284. Comparison with Foreign Countries.— Part {i) of 

Part (t). 


Percentage of illiterates 20 years d; over. 


Country. 


Census 

year. Persons. 


Males. Females. 


Jammu aod Kashmir State 
Egypt 

United States of America 

Mexico 

U. S. S. R. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

^ain 

Estorla 

France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Portugal 

Australia 


1931 

1927 

1920 

1921 
1926 
1920 
1926 
1920 

1922 
1926 

1928 

1920 

1921 

1920 

1921 


67-9 

85-7 

6*0 

64-9 

487 

7*6 

39-7 

43*0 

10*8 

6-9 

43*3 

13*0 

2G-8 

66*2 

1*7 


66' 1 
76 
60 
61'7 
331 
tf ‘6 
26-3 
360 
7-2 
61 
26-4 
10-3 
23*3 
66*8 
2-1 


70 

05-3 

6*9 

67*0 

62*9 

8*4 

63-9 

602 

14*0 

6*7 

00*6 

16*3 

30*0 

72*8 

1*2 


rica, Belgium, Estoria, France, Hungary and Australia no 


the marginal table 
gives figures of 
illiteracy above 
the age of 10 for 
the Jammu and 
KashmirState & 
for the foreign 
countries noted 
therein. As a 
whole the vo- 
lume of illite- 
racy prevailing 
in the State is 
lighter than that 
prevailing in 
Egypt and slight- 
ly greater than 
that in Mexico 
and Portugal, 
With the United 
States of Ame- 
comparison is 
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posssible as jj- 
literacy in tho'c 
countries is 
merely nominal. 
Butcountriesiike 
U. S. S. K., Bul- 
garia and Spain 
can boast of only 
litle advantage 
over us. In male 
literacy also the 
Jammu and 
Kashmir State is 

i.uT74.jTv^i- , more advanced 

than Bgypt and slightly m arrears when compared to Mexico and Portugal In 

female literacy the position is still further improved and the State is decisively 

ahead of Egypt and Portugal and in the close vicinity of Mexico and U. S. S. R. 
The illiteracy prevailing in other countries fills us with the hope that ours is not 

a solitary instance and that with strenuous efforts the State might so accelerate 

its pace as to overtake a number of outside countries. The countries mentioned 

m Part {ii) of the table are struggling with illiteracy like the State and are not 

much ahead of her. There is little for instance, to choose between the State 
and Turkey, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 
Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality. 
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Number per mille wuo are Literate. 


District and Natural Diviuon. 

All 6 & 

over. 

6- 

-10 

10 

-15 

15 

—20 

20 d: over. 

Total. 

-ri 

<3 

1 

• 

a 

B 

O 

bk 

•Si 

es 


es 

Fen ales. 

1 

1 

t 

U» 

<- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

93 

i 5 

' C 

1 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

1 

1 

1 

C 

4 

7 

8 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1^ 

Jammu and Kashmir State 

I 40 

! 

70 


' 18 

f 

6 

J 38 

1 

i 10 

1 89 

f 

^ 10 

87 

6 

/. — Sub-montane and Semi-moun- 



• 



1 

1 

1 

1 






tainoiLS Tract 

1 C9 

112 

10 

4 

4 

1 34 

1 

t 


70 

1 

23 

151 

2 if 

133 

ir 

Jammu District including city 

1 

1 

90 

1 

139 

1 

22 1 

1 j 

1 1 

1 

! 43 i 

21 1 

81 

34 

197 

42 

IGI 

\ 25 

Kathua Distri't f J asmer.:nrli 



1 

1 


1 

t 




1 


I 

and Kathua tehsils only) | 

42 

73 1 

6 

18 

r> I 

1 

1 

44 

6 

89 

S' 

\ 

90 

5 

Mirpiir District (Mirpur and ^ 


4 

1 


• 




! 

1 


Bliimbor tehsils only) .. \ 

48 

83 

* •• 1 

t 

27 

8 ' 

63 

15 

106 

1 

102 

iO 

//. — The Outer Hills 

* 

116 

1 

205 

20 

1 

52 

10 

1 

no 

25 

1 

■’ 

•m Ox^ 

1 

1 

30 ' 

260 

10 

Kathua District (Basohli I 



1 



% 

r 

1 

1 

1 





tehail only) 

1 

48 

87 

» 

1 

* 

33 

0 ' 

61 

9 

79 

1 

0 

95 j 

5 

1 

1 

Rlirpur District (KotU tehsll 


1 



1 

j 

4 


1 

i 

1 


1 

j 


only) 

34 

68 , 

7 ^ 

1 

12 1 

G ! 

1 

29 1 

j 

11 

G4 

11 . 

77 1 

1 

5 

Ddhampur District ,, | 

1 

40 

83 

1 

1 

4 : 

21 

1 

3 

1 

46 

1 

5 

f 

i 

08 

1 

6 

102 , 

4 


Reasi District 


Poonoh Ja'^ir 


Chenani 




m * 


Jammu Province 


IIL — The Jhelum Valley 


Kashmir North 


Kashmir South including city 


iluzaffarabad District 


24 


30 


63 


49 


35 


21 


43 


CG 


9 


13 


108 


8 < 24 


18 


31 


40 


44 


75 


57 I 3 


74 


85 13 I 137 


82 10 


Cl 


22 


IS 


10 


47 12 i 106 15 102 


38 


1 


^'^•■^The Indue Valley 


Ladakh District 


• • 


46 * 81 


29 


60 


21 


11 


1 


32 


12 


4 ; 40 


26 


22 41 


digit 


9f 


Frontier Illaqas 


CitI 


es 


21 


60 


9 


184 


41 


85 


17 


288 


1 


6 


19 


12 


1 11 


1 


63 


108 


30 


43 


204 


77 


1 1 47 


104 


62 


41 


1 1 30 


107 


10 


75 


50 


98 


8 67 


65 


6 


1 


65 


108 


1 


30 


68 308 I 74 323 47 


Not*.— P roportion of literacy by age, SOI and locality Las teen given for Loth the cities (fahen tocetlier;. 

jAQunu and Srinagar. ® 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Literacy by Religion, Sex and Locality. 


District and Natural Divieion. 


Jamrau and Kashmir State 


L — I'he. S nh‘ monianz qjiJ Setni ntounhiinoits Tract ,, 


Jatiunu District 


NuUBBB PEB mills who ABE LiTBRATI. 


Hindu. 


c 


eo 

a 


Sikh. 


# « 
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r.nlv’) 
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//. - Th^ Ollier Itille 


Kalliii.t District ( Bnsuldi telisil r>nlv) 


iMirptir Dixtriot fKotli telisil only) 


IMhampur Distiict 


Kca$i Drstri''t 


Ponnch Ja^ir 


Clionani Jayir 


Jammu Province 


• • 


• • 


1 1 /. — Th*’ J Ufclutn Willty {Kushm if Froi'inct) 


Kashtiiii- North 


Kashmir South 


Mu/;ilTiirHha<l District 


lV.~Tht / n.hi-i V'iflei/ ( Froulier JJislricl-f) 


I.arhikh District 


(iilait District 


• • 


Fr ntier Tlln'ias 


Cities 


165 16 


339 


156 


23 


27 


o 


77 


210 


232 


168 


00 

O 

"5 
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o 

Psr 


BudhisL 


Muslim. 


00 

■3 


i 

•a 

s 


«e 

o 


t 

"3 


8 


37 


66 


71 


83 1 f 29 


9 


2II 48 


lo8 ' 28 ! 240 64 


Hi ; 23 : 203 37 


76 


286 1 57 


667 600 


600 


500 


• • 


• 4 


40 


281 


5 


101 


70 


184 


99 


122 


322 


463 


5;i« 


17 


15 


427 63 


352 76 


156 12 


250 


• a 


• • 


• • 


• • 


210 


29 205 


45 


• • • • 


40 


14 


25 


489 113 


•><>7 


237 


180 


26 , 200 


23 


27 200 


• • 


I 


503 


94 


250 \ 60S 


I 


241 


698 


063 


4 a' 


633 


269 I 600 


200 


111 


o 


27 


23 


S3 


6f)9 83 


69 


m » 


667 


592 


290 200 


1 


47 


60 


13 


30 


38 


39 


21 


26 


33 


17 


33 


73 12 


35 


26 




21 I .. 


31 


26 


20 


20 


39 


10 


] 


• * 


89 15 


Notes 1. — Proportion of litcra^v hv religion, sox and locality baa boon worked out for both the cities (taken 
together), Jammo and .^rinagar. 

2. — Proportion of Literacy for Aryag has not teen worked oat separately as thoir literacy figures by 
tehsils are not availnhln. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

English Literacy by Age, Sex and Locality for four decades. 
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Distiiot aad Natura] Division 


0—10 


IjTERATE IN EnoliSU TIR lU.QOO. 

1921 

lfl -20 I 20 & over ! 
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1001 


A!1 Qgo8, All ages. 
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I 
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272 CO : IGS 23 I 228 i 23 
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3 I C2 


3G2 55 i 239 i 25 2U | 28 135 | G 80 ! 3 ' « 


C7 i 1 


1 13 , „ , ^ _ 


I 22 
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3 


330 'JS .222 22 200 22 
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only) • . ■ 27 . . 
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0<' ; ... 
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142 4 74 : 1 
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1 


7 I . 


20 .. 


00 .. 5-j ; 


M ; .. 


1 1 - - 


I 
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, . lO 
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2*ro)'ime} 14 2 


154 13 98 6 


2 : 25 1 , 15 


200 .7 ]84 \ 6 < 209 C \ 202 4 02 2 


i I 


Kasiimir N'ortli 


Kashmir South /inoludin? city) ' 
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3 .. 


97 I 2 


1 10 


3 497 III 294 , n I 202 10 j 170 7 ' 20 I 3 


1 I 1.3 I . 
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Ifidrictn) .. 2 


27 2\28\ 1 2 1 
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.. 1 .. 


27 2 


1 U 


‘hlgit 


107 


131 1 11 i 91 0 102 I 7 70 


frontier Illaqas 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLfi V. 

Literacy by Caste. 




Numbsb peb 1,000 


Litorate. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Illiterate. 
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— The pro;>ortioii3 of literacy io this table are for persons aged 7 years and over. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Proportion of Literacy at certain Ages. 



Total roruLATiON. 

Total utkiiatb. 

Total literatb in 
Enolish. 

Age-group. 
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i^falca. 

Fomalca. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Number of Institutions and Pupils for four decades (According 

TO THE RETURNS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT), 
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CHAPTER X. 

LANGUAGE. 

285. Beferenco lo Statistics.— This chapter deals with the statistics 
regarding distribution of languages in the State and also examines the prevalence 
of bi-lingualism and poly4inguism in the different divisions. The main statistics 
are given in the Imperial Table XV which has been divided on this occasion into 
two parts— Part I showing the general distribution by districts of languages 
spoken as mother-tongues, the classification of which has been carried out accord^ 
ing to Dr. Grierson’s revised scheme of classification of Indian languages. Part 
II has been compiled from responses received to column 15 of the General Schedule 
which was provided specially at the present Census for the record of subsidiary 
languages i. e., languages which are commonly used by the speaker in his daily 
dealings in addition to the mother-tongue. The returns under Part II are further 
sub-divided into two parts — Part A concerning itself with persons speaking two 
languages and Part B with those speaking more than two. 

Besides the above Imperial Table the chapter has appended to it the 

following three Subsidiary Tables which illustrate the subject by means of pro- 
portionate figures and a linguistic map his also been inserted in the chapter to 
represent the main results diagraniatically. 

Subsidiary Table I— Distribution of total population by mother-tongues. 

[l._Distribution by language of the population of each 
Natural Division, 


„ 111 - Comparison of caste and language tables. 

286 The Nature and Accuracy of Returns. — Columns 14 and 15 of the 
General Schedule provided for the entry of languages and the following instruc- 
tions were issued to the enumerating agency regarding the filling up of these 

columns : — 

Column 14 [Language).-" Enter each person’s genuine mother-tongue 
as first spoken from the cradle 

In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the mother was 
to be entered while in the case of both Urdu and Hindi speakers 
‘ Hindustani ’ was to be recorded in this column. 


Column 15 (other languages in common Mse).-‘‘ Enter the languages 
habitually spoken by each person in addition to his mother- 

tongue in daily or domestic life 


The instructions being simple and intelligible were readily grasped by the 
Census Lency and the entry of mother-tongues with which the local enumerators 

were fully conversant did not present much difficulty. 

AlthouRh the record of principal mother-tongues was a simple affair yet 
it was too much to expect the enumerator or even his Patwari Supervisor to 

a language and its dialect when such classification proves 

Sfidently taxing for the establishment of the Tabulation offices and consequent- 
Buincientiy ^ returns the languages and dialects being 

wr^nlly entered in place of each other. Mis-spelling ov Shikasta entries in Urdu 

Stutes a further source of error with which the fabulation offices had to 
Sht Se classification. Such inaccuracies were partly guarded against by 
previous supply of printed list of languages vvhich are generally rnet with m tl^ 
S to the entire Census agency, and the errors still persisting were easily 
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detected and corrected in the Tabulation and Comnilation offirpc TKo 

of the language table should therefore be considered sufficiently reliable although 
It IS impossible to approach the ideal on account of the following reasons 


Firstly in the Jammu Province the languages Dogri, Pahari and Punjabi 
gradually and imperceptibly merge into one another and it is 
very difficult to assign definite territorial extent to each language 
as will be seen from the linguistic map where in the Jammu 
Province there is hardly a district with only one language. 
Second y there are border-land dialects born of long association 
of people speaking different languages which it is difficult to 

definitely identify and the average villager of such tracts would 

not care much whether the enumerator puts him down under the 
one or the other. 


Subject to the above reservations which attach to the linguistic statleira 
^ken can b“ 


A (( Dialect —Before entering upon the study of the 

different niother-tongues it seems essential to add a couple of lines in exolanation 
of the words ■ Language > and ‘ Dialect The two worL have no har^ and fast 
boundary line between them and the difference between the two has been f.guS 

I^d fh^'SS to a ‘Mousin’ 

and tnc dialect to a H,|l , In spite of the looseness of the usage and the 

interchangeability of the word dialect for langu ige and versir, language even 

to a man of average intelligence connotes something bigger and older tLn the 

ir r„d cS tT , r' ■>“ --relS, ,h. “„'S 

Follows:-^ difference given by the century dictionary runs as 


r,. comma,, use we ,„ay say that, as a general rule. diaV.-ct dial-ets of the same 
a„g,.igo me M,tho,e„Hy ahke to l,e ,-casonal.ly well un.lersi,,,,,! by all those whose native 
tongue ,, that language, w„le d,tterent languages a,'e -o unlike that dgocial study is needed 
to enahlc one to understand a language that Is not his own 


u detailing the above explanation the writer is still diffident about its 

self-sufficiency since he also adds “that this is not an essential difference". 
This IS abundantly borne out by the Aryan languages of Northern India in the 

satisfactory 

miaht tL of education and ordinary intelligence 

, to Bengal without feeling the least difficulty in 

^ror"r intelligible to the people through Hindi or Hindustani and 

u Northern India can have but one 

R W °R ’ and the other languages of the Punjab, U. P., 

to secure the status of language. This difficulty presents 
t a* tracts and the whole of Northern India may in this sense be 

erme as i- mgual since the mother-tongues which the inhabitants of this vast 

ea use in ^ir home is quite distinct from that which they converse with the 
u SI ers. i erefore from a scientific point of view apart from the intercom- 
munica 1 i y which is the chief factor of differentiation a language must possess 
some other essential characteristics, particularly the grammatical structure and 


1 —w -r * . 1 ’ f r^n s one of the principal tests which the 

phi ologist apply in the classification of languages. "Languages must be classifi- 

to their grammars'* is the universally accepted principle of philology 
as the peculiarities of grammar as revealed in parts of speach, inflected word and 
combination of words into sentences of various languages possess sufficient 
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distinctive features to enable scientific grouping. Vocabulary is also a gui le 
though not a trustworthy one. The claims of a form of spcach for bein^ class'^d 
as an independent language although well-established on the basis of grammatical 

structure and vocabulary has further to be subjected to the test of nationality 
which requires not only that it is the speech of an independent nation with a 
history of Its own but also that it has a fine literature of its own. In short 
languages are to be differentiated not simply on the basis of intercommunica^ 
bility but they should possess grammatical structure, a nationality and literature. 


233. Scheme of ClassiHcition. — Tho first attempt at a scientific classifi- 
cation of the languages of India may be said to have been made in connection with 
the 1901 Census under tho instructions of Sir George Gnerson whose masterly pen 
has contributed the chapter on languages to the Census Keport of India for 1901. 
Since then various changes and improvements ha\e been effected in the light 
of the lesearchcs made by the Linguistic Survey of India under the direction and 
supervision of Sir George Grierson who has been supplying his revised schemes 
of classitication of languages for the guidance of tiic Census. In 1901 the 
vernacular languages ot India were classed in order of antiquity putting the 
languages which in all probability constituted the oldest languages of India first 
and then those of later immigrants. Commenc.ng at the top with Selungs of 
the Margni Archipeligo, the second in oider come the Indo-Chinese, next Dravido- 
Munda and lastly the Aryan languages. The unciassifiable languages and those 
of countries outside India were recorded af xr the exhaustion of the above four cate- 
gories. Subsequent resej.rch h is further classified the scheme whercia classification 
has been carried out on the basis of locality and plulolog.cal affinity. At the 
1921 Census as also at the prebcnt one the scheme has divided the entire field into 
three principal categories: — 


A. Vernaculars of India. 

B. Vernaculars of other Asiatic countries and Africa. 

C. European languages. 

Leaving aside classes B and C whose ramifications are not attended with 
much complications we take the vernaculars of India and enumerate below the 
principal eight families into which these are dissected: — 


1. Austric Family. 

2. Tibeto-Chinese Family. 

3. Karan Family. 

4. Man Family. 

5. Dravidian Family. 

6. Indo-European Family (Aryan Sub-family). 

7. U nclassed Languages. 

8. Languages not returned. 


In column 1 of the scheme each of the above main families is divided into 
a number of sub-families while column 2 of the scheme divides each sub-family 
mto groups and sub-groups. In column 3 are shown the names of the vernaculars 
against their respective groups while column 4 records the parts of the country 
in which the language concerned is chiefly spoken. The idea of the scheme 
will be well brought home by reproducing below the extracts relating to the 
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State which will be ot material help to the reader in understanding the classification 
of languages of this State: — 


Family, Siib-fumilv, Branoh 
aud Sub'Branoh. 


Groap anti Sub 
group. 


Language. 


Where chiefly spoken. 


2. Tibeto Chinese Family. 
Tibclo'Burman Suh-Jamily. 
Tiboto-Himalayaa Branoh . 


\ •W\4 


ribctaii Group 


6. Indo-European Family. 
Aryan Sub-family, 
Rranian Branoh 


Dardio Branoh 


IniO’Aryan Branch. 
■'Sanskrit .Sub* Branoh 
(u) Outer Sub'Branch 


(6) Mediate Sub-Branoh 
(e) Inner Sub^Branoh 


PJastom Group 


Khowar Group 
Oard Orouf) 


KaHi' Group. 


Sainkrit 

North Western 
Group. 


Bhotiaoi Tibet or Tibetan Punjab, U. P., Bengal 

and Kashmir. 

Bhotia of Balistan or Balti Kashmir. 

Bhoti.i of Ladakh or La- 

. . Kashmir. 


Pashto 


Balochi 

Persian. 


.. N. W. P. P. and Bainohls* 

tan. 


Baluchistan. 


Khowar, Chitrali or Arniya, Kashmir & N. W. F. P. 


Sbina 


Kaelimiri 
Kohistani 
I Bashgall 


Ka-^hmir A N. W. F. P, 


.. I Kashmir and N. W. F. P, 


Otlier Kafir latjguagos 


N. W. F. P. 


! Sanskrit 

1. Lahnda or Western 
Punjabi. 

2. Sind hi 


Soutliorn Group .Marathi 


Kastorn Grou]> . . Oriya 

Bihari 
Bengali 
^ Assamese 

Mediate Group I Eastern Hindi 


Central Group 


Western Hindi 


Rajasthani 


Gujiati 


BhiU 

Khandosl 

I 

Punjabi 

Poharl Group •• Central pshaH 


. . I Madras and Mysore. 

! Punjab and N W, F, P, 


Bombay. 

Bombay, C. P. and Berar 
and Hyderabad. 

Orissa, Madras and C. P. 

Bihar and U. P. 


. . I Bengal and ^ssam* 

Assam. 

. . V. P., C. P. A Central IndiOt 

^ U. P., Punjab, Rajputana, 

I C P., C. I. and Hyderabati 

.. C. I., C. P., Panjab and 
Bombay. 

,, Bombay, Rajputana, 0. 1, 
and Baioda, 

, , C. 1. and Rajpntana. 

,, Bombay. 

Punjab and Kaohmli; 


Central PshaH •• ( ^* ^** 

Eastern Pahari, Khaa Kura| V. Bengal and Aasam. 
or Nalpali 

Western Pahari - Punjab and Kashmir. 


Pahari (Unapeoified). 
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The reproduction of the entire scheme would have been borino- to the 

non-technical reader for whose guidance the above sample should be sufficient 

to illustrate our portion of the subject which is concerned with only two main 
families of the revised classification scheme of the Linguistic Survey— (^^) The 
Tibeto-Chinese Family and (6) The Indo-European Family. 

(a) The Tibe/o-^Chinese Family,— Oi the {our branches constituting this 
family we are concerned only with the first branch namely the Tibeto-Himalayan 

Branch out of which again the languages of the State fall within the first 
group only. 


Tibsto-Burman Siib-faiaily. .. Tibetan Oroup .. BboLia of Tibet or Tibet iiu 

Bbotm of Balifltan or Balti, 
Bliotia of L.iflakh or Ladaklu, 

TlbetO'Him&Ii^yt^n Branch I'ronoininalized Himalayan 

‘.’rcup, 

N’oa Prouominulized Uroup, 


The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-family is 
composed of these languages of which the speakers have crossed the watershed of 
the Himalayas and settled upon the southern slope of that range. The name 
Tibetan does not in reality encircle all the languages which are included in 
Bhotia which has consequently been adopted as the proper name ot the language 
in preterence to Tibetan which now has been classed as that dialect of Bhotia 
which is spoken at Tibet. Similarly Balti and Ladakhi are treated as the 
dialects of Bhotia spoken in Baltistan and Ladakh respectively. Through the 
efforts of the Moravian Missionaries the Ladakhi has become well known to 
philologists since both regular grammar and dictionary of the language have 
been compiled and it has received sufficient attention at the hands of scholars 
and literary societies. The Balti also preserves the archaic character of the 
pronunciation though to a greater degree than the Ladakhi. The territorial 
extent of the Bhotia language comprises the entire district of Ladakh its 
principal speakers being the Baltis and Ladakhis. Although Balti owns some 
historical books yet it cannot be called a language with a literature since the 
population being Muslim, the Persian character is now used for writing it and 
the old character is obsolete. The following is the strength of different dialects 
of Bhotia : — 


Tibetan 

12 

Balti 

... 137,914 

Ladakhi 

... 41,418 

Brukshas 

91 

Kashgari 

2 

Khaph 

1 


(6) The Indo-European Family.— The Indo-European Family in which 
are included the remaining languages of the State was till the last Census 
divided into two main Sub-Branches — Non-Sanskritic and Sanskritic— as is 
brought out in the following pedigree table 


Indo-European Family* 


Non-Sanakritio. Sanskritio. 


Dard Group. 


Punjabi Pahari. Gojri. Chibali. 

(Dogri). 


^A^daataxxl* Sliina. 


Kobi^iaoi. 


—\ 

KaabmiEl* 
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The revised scheme of Sir George Grierson seems to deviate a e-ood 
deal from the 1921 classification so far as the languages of this Stated® 
concerned. The scheme divides the Indo-European Family into fll Frania* 
Branch, (2) Dardic Branch and (3) Indo-Aryan Branch. Under the IndT 
Aryan Branch are recorded the Sanskrit Sub-Branch after which come th,I 
Outer Sub-Branch, Mediate Sub-Branch, Inner Sub-Branch. We are coni 
quently concerned in main with the (1) Dardic Branch and (2) the Indol 
Aryan Branch (Inner Sub-Branch). 

Dardistan or the country including Gilgit, Kashmir, the Indus and Sw;iV 
Kohistans, Chitral and Kafirstan is the home of the Dardic or Pisacha languais 


The Dardic Branch is divided into three groups {a) Khowar Groun 
(6) Dard Group and (c) Kafir Group and although the chief lan^ruages of the 
State fall in the Dard Group yet the Khowar and Kafir Groups are not without 
representation, since 6,951 speakers of a Khowar dialect (Chitrali), 1 of Yasini 
and 1 of Punyali have been returned from the Frontier Districts while 7 
Bashgali speakers of the Kafir Group were enumerated in the Frontier Illaaaa 
Of the main Dard Group, Shina, Kohistani and Kashmiri constitute the principal 
languages prevalent in certain parts of this State while the fourth language 
Dardistani which figured as a separate part of this group at the last Census 
does not find a place in the revised scheme probably because all these lanmiairpo 
combined form the Dardistani language. ® ® 


“Shina IS the language of the Gilgit Valley and of the Indus Valley from 
Baltistan to the river Tanzir. It also extends to the south-east of the last 
named river and occupies a large block of mountain country between Baltistan 
and the Valley of Kashmir”. It is thus spoken in the original Dard country 
and is far the purest language of the group. The most important dialects 
are Gilgiti, Brukpa— *High landers speech’, Astori, Chilasi, Ghurezi, Dras dialect 
Brokpa of Dah-IIanu and North-Western dialect. Leitner and Biddulph 
pioneered the research of this language which has since received fullest 
examination at the hands of Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Graham Bailey 
The number of Shma speakers (proper language) has at the present Census 

increased to 03,918 against 28,478 of the last Census, The various dialects 
have under them the following number of speakers: — 


Brukpa 

... 1,554 

Gilgiti 

23 

Astori 

4 

Chilasi 

... 106 

Nagri 

136 

Shikwar 

... 1,712 


Ktfs/iwfW.— Springing from Dardic origin this language has its home 
fixed in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys beyond which it is 
neither spoken nor easily understood by outsiders. “The valley having 
received numerous immigrants from India proper and being one of the most 
celebrated homes of Sanskrit study its indigenous literature has grown up 
under the influence of Sanskrit models”. The language has been caught up 
by the philologist in the course of its transition from the analytic to the 
synthetic stage. The language has passed through scientific study and now 
possesses a complete grammar, and a dictionary is also being compiled. Besides 
slight variations in the valley itself it has one distinct dialect -Kishtwari in the 
south-east while in the south there are some dialects (Poguli, Siraji of Doda, 
Kishtwari, Rambani and Reasi dialects) leading into Punjabi. A further 
division into Musalmani Kashmiri and Hindu Kashmiri is also recognized 
by the survey owing to the former having borrowed words from Persian while 
the latter is free from any such admixture. It has two alphabets— one akin 
to Persian used by Muslims and the other being ancient Sharda in which most 
of the old manuscripts are written. 
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The speakers of Kashmiri number 1,413,166 against 1,256,986 of 1921 
Census and they are distributed between the various dialects as below : — 


1. 

Kashmiri (Proper) 

... 1,370,673 

2. 

Kishtwari 

12,577 

3. 

Poguli 

9,751 

4. 

Rambani 

1,919 

5. 

Siraji of Doda 

17,574 

6. 

Banjwali 

672 


KoJifsfani.—Kohis^tani is spoken by 3,121 people in the State with the 
following dialects (a) Kaghani 2,766, {b) Kohistani 57 and (c) Bombaji 298. 

IndO'Aryan Branch, — Now we descend to the Indo-Aryan Branch under 
the Sanskrit vSub-branch of which we have the groups and languages distributed 
in the following manner. There are three main Sub-branches {a) Outer 
Sub-branch, {b) the Mediate Sub-branch and (c) the Inner Sub-branch. 

{a) The Older Sub-branch, -It is comprised of 3 groups, (t) North- 
Western Group having two languages ( 1. Lahanda or Western Punjabi and 
2. Sindhi); {ii) Southern Group having one language (3. Marathi) under it; 
and [Hi) Eastern Group of four languages (4. Onya, 5. Bihari, 6. Bengali, 
7. Assamese). 

(6) The Mediate Sub-branch. — It consists of only one group — Group 
No. IV having only one language classed under it (8. Eastern Hindi). 

icl The Inner Sub-branch, — of two groups — V and VI. Group V 
known as the Central Group has six' languages (9. Western Hindi, 10. Punj- 
abi, 11. Ciujrati, 12. Bhili, 13. Khandesi, 14. Rajasthani). Group VI 
Pahari Group \y‘\s ionx languages (15. Central Pahari, 16. Eastern Pahari 
or Naipali, 17. Western Pahari, 18. Pahari unspecified). 

It is hoped that even the ordinary reader will not find any difficulty in 
properly grasping the scientific classification of languages and the position that 
our languages occupy in the scheme of the Linguistic Survey. From the above 
account the reader will at once find that besides Lahanda or Western Punjabi 
of the Outer Sub-branch we are primarily concerned with the Inner Sub-branch 
Punjabi and Rajasthani (Nos. 10 and 14) of the Central Group and the Western 
Pahari (No. 17)of the Pahari Group. 

^Lahanda' is a Punjabi word meaning the ‘Sun setting’ or the west and 
consequently is a synonym of Western Punjabi which is divided into a large 
number of dialects the Southern Group of which includes dialects spoken south 
of the salt range in the Rechna and Jech Doabs, t. e., in the districts of Shahpur, 
Jhang, Gujranwala and Gujrat. From this the influence that this dialect has 
upon the parts of the State adjoining these tracts of the Punjab is self-evident 
The Chabhali is the principal dialect of Lahanda spoken in Mirpur where the 
speakers numbered 44,460 in 1931 against 86,050 of the last Census. The fall 
is no doubt, considerable and is due to most of the people having been recorded 
under Punjabi without observing the distinction of Lahanda, The dialects of 
Lahanda as recorded by the Census are Pothwari 51,062, Hazari 649 and 

Poonchi 12. 

Punjabi, — In the Inner Sub-branch we meet with the main Punjabi which 
has Do<^ri as one of its dialects. The Punjabi is spoken by thirteen millions 
of people while in the State it is confined to Jammu aud Mirpur, the total 
number of speakers recorded at this Census being 329,201 against 241,439 
of 1921. This incidentally explains the fall under Lahanda, Punjabi has 
a small literature of ballads and epic lores such as Hir Ranjha, Under Punjabi 
the following dialects have also been returned besides Dogri 


Kangri 

... 255 

Powadhi 

... 430 

Gurmukhi 

180 
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Dogrt.—h IS a dialect of the Punjabi spoken in the Jammu Province 

Closely resembling the standard dialect 
It differs mainly in the forms used in the diclension of nouns and in vocabulary 

which IS influenced by Lahanda and Kashmiri. It has a written charac^ 
of Its own known as the Dogri but also called Takkari’ derived from Takkas 
a tribe whose capital was at Sialkot. The language has also been scientifically 
studied by Pandit Gauri Shankar, m. a., a native of the State who did 
considerable research work over the subject and has compiled a grammar 
of Dogri. The scholar has been deputed to England by the Punjab Go^rnment 
for higher research work and by the next Census we hope to possess greater 

information about this language. Its speakers number 549,917 and there is also 
a record of 67 persons under a dialect Kandli. 


Gojari.— The Gojari a dialect of the Rajasthani is the language of ubiquit- 
ous Gujjars who normally a pastoral people have settled in certain parts of the 
State adjoining rich pastures. Tne number of speakers is 317 762 arrainsi- 

289,482 of 1921. Under it have been returned the dialects Labani 2 357 anH 
Marwari 226. ’ “ 


Western Pahari.—'Paha.n as the name implies means the language of people 
dwelling in the mountains and is used to denote all the three groups from 
Nepal in the east to Bhadarwah in the west. The Western Pahari is a congre- 
gation of a large number of dialects spoken in the hill country around Simla 
These dialects have no standard form and beyond a few folk epics, no literature’ 
The districts of Muzaffarabad, Reasi and Udhampur and the Jagir of Poonch fall 
predominantly under its influence. The number of Pahari speakers is 633 036 

against 536,069 of the 1921 Census. The speakers are distributed amongst’the 
different dialects as follows : — ° 


Pahari 

... 595,754 

Bhadarwahi 

•*. 20,357 

Gaddi 

9,79^ 

Pahari 

5,425 

Sarori 

1,702 


Total ... 633,036 


289. Languages of .Asia and Europe. Persian and Tibetan are the Asiatic 
languages the first hailing from Persia to which the Shias of Baltistan look as the 
fountain head of their religion while the latter Tibetan especially Lhassi having 
its home in Lhassa the capital of Tibet where the Dalai Larna has his head- 
quarters. Both these languages influence the education and literature of the 
Baltis and Budhists. Of the European languages English has been recorded as 
the mother-tongue of 300 persons enumerated in Kashmir South and Jammu 
district. These Englishmen must be particularly confined to the cities of Srinagar 
and Jammu. The speakers of other European languages numbered only 34 who 
Were scattered about the country. 

290. Unclassified Languages.— At the present Census under the headingf 
unclassified have been recorded Burushaski Chohdi 66, Hespian 3, Hanzrek 305, 
Kan job 9, Karmith 1, Khadra 71, Khildehi 238, Khilwali 122, Khokri 34, Mishkeen 
1, Muyani 3, Normal 1, Rooski 1, Bazigan 96 and Pernia 70. It is hoped that by 
the time of the next Census the important ones will be relegated to their proper 
orders and the other entries having only a few persons recorded under them due 
to mis-spelling will be rejected. 

291. General Distribution of Languages and the Linguistic Map; 
Vernacular Languages. — The accompanying map presents a bird’s eye view of 
the linguistic distribution of the State territories and the percentages by districts 
of the principal languages shown on the one side of the map make the subject 
self-explanatory. It is apparent the existence of natural barriers such as the high 
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and vast mountain ranges severing one part of the country from another tho 
languages have remained localised within their territorial boundaries and the 
overlapping which in a flat country pierced with a net work of railways or 
waterways and roads is so natural and common is to a large measure non-existent 
in this State as a result of which the proverbial isolation of one part from another 
has not yet been broken up. The districts of Ladakh and Gilgit are solely under 
the Bhotia and Shina influence and none of the languages of the Kashmir Province 
has influenced these tracts nor is Shina or Bhotia understood anywhere outside 
the Indus Valley. Tne Kashmiri is localised in the Kashmir North and South 
which have about 90 per cent, speakers of thii tongue. Next to these districts 
the Udhampur has also 41*8 per cent, of Kashmiri sp'^akers since this district 
has drawn considerably on the surplus population of Kashmir, Riasi and 
Muzaffarabad have also about 9 per cent. Kashmiri speakers. Coming to the 
Jammu Province we find the chief home of Dogri m the Kathua (82'3) and 
Jammu (62'4) districts although Udhampur and Riasi also contribute respectable 
proportions of 33*6 per cent, and 24*0 per cent, while Mirpur has also a sprinkling 
of 8*1 per cent. Punjabi forms the principal tongue of the Mirpur district (59T 
per cent.) next to which its influence is seen on the Jammu district (23*2) whose 
tehsils border on the Punjab. The remaining 18 per cent, of Punjabi speakers 
are sprinkled over the entire State either in the form of traders or State employees. 
Pahari has its roots planted in Poonch and Muzaffarabad, Udhampur and Riasi 
districts while the upper portions of Kathua also come under its sway. Gojari 
is found in districts possessing rich and extensive pasturage such as Riasi, 
Muzaffarabad, Poonch, and parts of Udhampur, Jammu and Kathua are also 
touched by its speakers. 


292. Bi-Iinguaiism, — One of the special features of the present Census 
Was to obtain a record of 
bi-lingualism by providing 
an additional column in the 
Census schedule in which the 
subsidiary languages used by 
the enumerated person in 
addition to his mother-tongue 
were to be entered. From 
the data thus collected has 
been compiled the Part II of 
the Language Table No. XV 
in which the extent of bi- 
linguism has been statistically 
represented in Part A while 
bi and poly-linguals have 
been relegated to a separate 
Part B. The returns consist- 
ed of a large mass of com- 
binations which presented a 
good deal of difficulty to the 
Tabulation offices whence 
poured a volley of interro- 
gatories requesting definite 
instructions as to the system 
on which the table was to be 
prepared and the number of 
combinations that were to 
be represented therein. This 
was only natural as the State 
population although small 
in number is composed of a 
heterogenous mass of people 
speaking a large number of 

languages quite distinct from one another and consequently the representation of 
all the combinations would have resulted in chaos and confusion. To obviate this 
difficulty only five important mother-tongues, Kashmiri, Dogri, Punjabi, Gojari 


Language. 

i^ROl'ORTION* I'ER 10.000 OF 

THE TOTAL population 

WHO SI'BAJt, 


Proportion per 

lo.ouo. 

j Total peraona. 

--1.— as mother-tongue with 
following as subsidiary , , 

2.S02 

549,927 

(♦) Punjabi 

132 

7.255 

(it) Kaahmiri 

17 

943 

1 

B. — Kashmiri as mother-tongue 
with following as subsidiary 

3,759 

r 

2,370,763 

1 

(*) Dogri « 

26 

3.573 

(it) Punjabi ... 

29 

6,302 

O.^Oojari as mother-tongue 
with following as subsidi- 
ary 

S71 

327,762 

(i) Dogri 

651 

17.519 

(t») Kashmiri ... 

281 

8,932 

D. — Pahari as mother-tongue 
with following as subsidi- 
ary 

1,634 

595,783 

(») Dogri « 

71 

4,213 

(»») Kashmiri ^ 

100 

6,941 

E. — Punjabi as mother-tongue 
with following as subsidi- 
ary 

903 

329,433 

(*) Dogri 

100 

3,584 

(ri) Koahmiri 

210 

6,943 
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and Pahan which had a good following in the State Were chosen for purposes of 

their respective boundaries do not exercise any influence over the 

either Jammu or the Kashmir Province and evea within their respective spheres • 

they are spoken by the indigenous population who do not come in contact with 

other people to any appreciable degree. Consequently it was not considered 

necessary to include these languages also in the list of languages for which bi-lineual 

statistics were to be compiled. The different lingual combinations resulung 

from the arrangement of these five languages along with the number of speaker! 

under each are shown m the Subsidiary Table II from which the marginal state- 
ment is extracted. ® 

This table shows that out of every 10,000 persons having their mother- 
tongue as Dogn there are 132 (or 1-3 per cent.) who also use Punjabi while the 
incidence of bi-hngualism with Kashmiri is negligible being ‘Iper cent. Of all the 
people Kashmiris are the least bi-lingual since the chief languages Oogri and 
Punjabi with whom these people have come in contact generally either in official 

or commercial capacities show a record of 26 and 29 per 10,000 Kashmiris who 

use them m addition to their mother-tongues. No doubt there are intelligent 
people scattered over the valley who can understand Punjabi but their number 
is not much and is chiefly confined to the city and the principal towns while the 
rural masses hardly understand anything beyond their mother-tongue Goiari 
has greater bi-lingual affinity for Dogri than Kashmiri while the mother-tongue 
Pahari on the other hand forms better combination with Kashmiri. It is some- 
what strange that a greater proportion of indigenous Punjabi spewing popula- 
tion should use Kashmiri (2*1 per cent.) as a subsidiary language and Dogri 
(1 per cent.) which is one of the dialects of Punjabi. This is due to a large 
number of Punjabis who have settled as traders m the city and other principal 
towns where they freely use Kashmiri in their dealings with the local zamindars 
and villagers. The prevalence of bi-lingualism in the different Natural Divisions 
is given in the Subsidiary Table II which may be referred to for details. 

293. Tri-Iingualisra.— As regards tri-lingualism the Section B of the 

Imperial Table XV (Part II) con- 
tains the necessary details of per- 
sons who use two or more langu- 
ages in addition to their mother 
tongues and the marginal state- 
ment exhibits the results in a nut- 
shell. 

The proportionate figure^ 
have not been worked out for the 
Provinces or Natural Divisions 
and can be seen in the main table* 


Mother-toDgae. 

No. 

1 Details, 

! 

Dogri 

287 

^ 180 Mftles and I07 females 
Bffoak tbreo languages. Dogri. 
Punjabi and Kasbuiiri. 

Ka«hmlrl 

97 

48 Males and 49 females speak 
' 3 languages Kashmiri, Dogri 
and Punjabi. 

Qojari 

2.219 

2,206 Males and 13 females 
speak 3 languages; 1 male and 

1 fenalo speak Dogri and 
Punjabi; lu males and 4 fe> 
males Dogri and Kashmiri and 
2,197 males and 8 females 
speak Punjabi and Kashmiri, 
besides Gojari. 

Pahari ^ 


1 

1 326 Males and 472 females speak 

3 languages ; 93 persons speak | 
Dogri and Punjabi; 40 Dogri 
and Kashmiri ; 665 Punjabi 
and Kashmiri besides Pahari. 

Punjabi m 

79 

Only 75 m lies and 4 females 
speak 3 1 lOguagei, Punjabi, 
Dogri and Kashmiri. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Distribution of Total Population by Languages, 


Sab-braQoh. 


1 


Languages of the State. 

Tiboto-Chlne^e Farail] 
Tibet'!- Barman Snb.fam 
ly, Tibeto- Himalayan 

Branch. 


In'io- Baropoan Family, 
Aryan Sub ( a m i ' y, 
Dardio Branch. 


Indo-European Family, 
Ars'nn Sub-farailv, Outi 
Sub-branch (Sanskrit). 


Indo-European Fimih-, 
Arvan ''ub-farnily, Inno 
Sub-branch. 


Languages of India. 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-family, Indo- 
Aryan Branch, Outer Sub 
branch. 

Indo-European Family, 
Aryan Sub-family, Indo- 
Aryan Branch, Inner 
Sub-branch. 


Indo European Family, 
Aryan Sub-family, Era* 
niau Branch. 


Aslatte Languages. 

Indo-European Family. 

European Languages. 

Indo-European Family. 

Uaolasslfled Languages. 


Group 


Total KtrMnBn of 


SPEAKERS. 

h, and 

Sub-groUp. 

Language. 





1 ^ 



1031 

1021 

2 

3 

4 

6 

t 

Tibetan 

Bhotia. 

170,480 

181,730 

Group. 


Khowar 

Chitrali. 

6,031 

111 

Group. 


Ka6r Group. 

Dardistani. 

6,231 

6,801 

■ DarJ Ciroup. 

Kohiatani. 

3.121 

6,640 

Do. 

Kashmiri. 

1,413,160 

1.256.086 

Do. 

Sbina. 

63,918 

1 

28.478 

N. ^Y. Group, 
r 

Lahnda 

(Chabbali). 

44,400 

86.050 

Central 

Punjabi 

649,917 

i ' 

524.8.70 

Group. 

( l ^o;:ri 


, <liilh'it). 



Do. ' 

Kaja.qthani 

317,702 

250,182 ' 

4 


(‘•oiari 

dial'ct). 



Pahari 

Western 

1 

633.030 

636.059 ' 

1 

1 

L j 

Group. 

X'aiiari. 

1 

1 

1 1 

North 

4 

Lahiiila 

• 1 

! 61,062 

1 

A 

1 

92,724 1 

Western 

( I'othwari 

1 

Group. 

dialect). 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

r 

Punjabi. 

1 

329.201 

241.439 

Central J 

Rajasthani. 

2.583 

2.117 

Group. ) 

Weatorn 

6,257 

2,071 

L 

Hindi. 


Eastern 

Paelito. 

3,354 ' 
1 

2,159 

Group, Af* 
ghaniatan- 


■ 


Baiucbist.an 




■Sub-group. 

Afghanistan- 

Othora. 

3,389 ^ 

2,063 

Balucliistan 


Sub-group. 




Eranian J 

Persian. 

146 

181 

I Group. 1 

Others. 

4S2 

53 

Teutonic j 

English. 

300 

329 

Group. 1 1 

Others. 

34 

4 


Bazigari. 

90 

87 

■ 

Others. 

26,944 



Number 
per milic 
of popu- 


Where chicly apoken. 


6 


40 Ladakh District. 


2 

2 

1 

388 

18 

12 


FronHor DHtricta (Po- 
I ti'- rd Ageno^ i. 
Kashmir North and 
Na-^limir South. 

Ka- li’fiir South. 
Kashmir Province, 
Udhampur, Kc-osi and 
i’oonch- 
G Igit. 

Mirpu'. 


151 Jammu. Kathua and 
Udljatnour. 


87 


274 


Poonol). ’Ma^afFarabad, 

Keasi.Jammu.Naslimir 

South and wiicrcvor 
< 'iiijnrs may he found. 
Poonch, Mu'/aftarabad, 
Pcafi and Udbampur. 


14 I Mirpur. 


90 Jlirpur and Jammu. 
1 Jammn. 

ilirpur and Jammn. 


1 


Kashmir Prorinco and 
Frontier Diatriotg, 


Scattorod. 


1 


Scattered. 

Do, 


Kashmir South and 
Jammu Diatriot. 
Scattered. 


Jamraa. 

Scattorod. 


Notbs 1. — Bhotia inoludea Bhotia (dialect proper), Balti, Ladakhi, Tibetan, Brukshas, Kaahgari and KhapIL 

2. Kaahmlri inoludea Baujwahi, Koshmiri (dialect proper), Kishtwari, Poguli, Rambani and Siraji. 

3. Woatem Pahari inoludea Pahari, BhaJarfrahi. naddi. Pair! and Sarori. 


C Rajoathani inoludea Lbhani and Marwari. 

0. Wattem Hindi Inoiades Hindi, Hindoatani, Urdu and Goaii. 
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The proportions of speaters of langnages as mother-tongne have been calculated on the total popuiauou. 

The proportiona of speakers of subsidiary languages, on the other hand, are calculated on the strength of the mother-tongue to whioh the language ia subsidiary. 
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Tribe and Language* 


1 


Kasbmlrl 


Gojari 


Shlna 


Strength of Tribe 
(Table XVII), 


Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

765,829 

f 

1 

650,031 

1 

216,953 ; 

1 

185,823 

7,120 

7,013 


Number speaking 
Tribal ianguago onJj* 

Number sfcaking 
Tribal Innguauo and 
some other language. 

Males, 

Fomalos- 

Maloa 

Females- 

4 

5 ^ 

0 

7 

712,016 

1 

f 

028,747 

1 

1 

5,951 

2.024 

170,628 

j 

147,234 

17,011 1 

11.754 

33,379 

00,639 ! 

i 

391 

22 



CHAPTER XI. 

RELIGION. 

294. Reference to Statistics. — The Census statistics generally observe 
two broad distinctions of religion and sex which form the main basis of classifica- 
tion. Although in certain Imperial Tables the data is not represented by religion 
but there is hardly a table which does not bear the distinctive mark of sex by 
displaying the figures separately for males and females. The religious classifica- 
tion has not been observed in the opening Imperial Tables I to IV nor in the 
tables of birth-place, occupation or language but one might turn over the tables 
volume from beginning to end without being able to single out a table in which 
the figures have not been distributed by sex. The Imperial Table XVI embodies 
the main statistics of religious distribution of the population by districts and the 
State Table II shows the distribution for the various tehsils, while the State Table 
VIII shows the distribution of the Christians by race and sect. Besides the above 
Imperial Tables dealing with absolute figures the following Subsidiary Tables have 
also been appended at the close of this chapter which represent the varied aspects 
of the statistics. 

Subsidiary Table I — General distributions of the Population by Religion. 

M „ II — Distribution by Districts of the main Religions. 

„ „ III — Christians — Number and Variation. 

„ „ IV — Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 

„ „ V—Religious Sects. 

295, Instructions to the Enumerators. — Column 4 of the Census 
schedule which provided for the entry of the religion of the enumerated person 
was divided into two sub-columns (a) and (^). In sub-column 4(a) was to be 
entered the main religion of the person concerned while sub-column 4(Z>) was to 
show the sect. The enumerators were clearly instructed to accept the answer 
which each person gave about his religion and make an entry accordingly. The 
enumerator was not to ask an illiterate person “ what is your religion ** but 
his enquiry was to be in the precise form j\re you a Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, 

i ain, Budhist or Christian In the case of aboriginal tribes who did not 
lelong to any definite religion the name of the tribe was tobe entered in column 
4. Entry of sect in the case of Christians was essential. 

The population being divided under definite religious denominations and 
the strength of people belonging to borderland sects or tribes being too insignifi- 
cant to affect the figures, the statistics of religions may be taken as fully reliable. 
There were only 134 Sansis who did not fall under any of the recognized religions 
and were shown under the head tribal m accordance with the advice of the 
Census Commissioner for India. 

296. Religion as a Basis of Statistical Classification. — It has been shown 
above that apart from the intrinsic value of the figures for the different religions, 
religion is used as a basis of classification of most of the statistics presented in the 
Imperial Tables, The propriety and usefulness of the religious basis of classifica- 
tion have been questioned in the All-India Volume of the 1921 Census Report in 
the following words : — 

“ ihe value of thia basis of classification has been impugned on the grounds that 
whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may have been connoted by the term 
Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, etc., in the past, have ceased to exist to a suflScient degree 
to inflaence the statistics. It is argued that so far as customs of demological importance arr 
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concerned, e. g.^ early marria^*‘, seclusion of women, 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of 
horizontal divisions into strata ditl'crontiutcd from 
conditions.” 


treatment of children), ot<r., tie- flivjMorjs 
Society by dillerence of reliMjon, but 
one another by social and eco/ioinio 


The above criticism, no doubt, brings into broad relief the apparent 
inadequacies and defects of the religious basis of classification, and a ca^e for 
abandonment of this basis was made out on the strength of statistical data. J-'or 
instance, it was suggested that in spite of the similarity of race between the 
Muslim population of Bengal and of I^>ihar and Orissa the rate of growth remaster- 
ed by these communities was entirely different owing to difference- (A tradttio"^i and 
economic circumstances. Similarly the distinction between Hinduism and tribal 
religions affords no satisfactory basis for explaining variations since the absence 
of a hard and fast line dividing the two detracts considerably from the reliability 
of the statistics. In Burma, again, the distinction by religion has been supersed- 
ed by racial classification. The validity and utility of the classification by 
religion having thus been assailed it is only natural to examine if we can find a 
better substitute for it by devising a classification on social or economic basis. 


In this country it is very difficult to divide the population according to 
social and economic grades, and it would be really too much to expect that^ the 
gratuitous enumerator on whom devolves the ultimate responsibility of filling in 
Census schedules with his deficient education and knowledge would be able to 
satisfactorily conduct the economic and the social stratification of the populace 
in his charge when we find that his work on the simple schedule is attended with 
blunders in spite of clear and unambiguous instructions. (Occupation does not 
provide a reliable guide as a classification based on the occupational scheme 
would be too complicated and intricate and would not lead to better results than 
the occupation returns themselves which represent one of the most unsatisfactory 
phases of the Census operations. A division by caste which is too complex, 
too local aud too controversial a factor to form a social or economic division 
even of Hindu society would he equally unsatisfactory. Race offers no better 
substitute since like the caste the classification on this basis would require 
numerous categories and to show the Census statistics for such a lar^e number 
of division would be too voluminous and unmanageable. 


The fate of the country seems at present inextricably bound with religion 
since each of the religious communities have their separate personal laws which 
govern their daily life and conduct and the development of the country towards 
democracy is also proceeding on religions or communal rather than nationalistic 
lines. Since franchise and representation to the various public bodies, the 
provincial legislative councils and the central legislature is again based on com- 
munal considerations it is but natural that the people have become habituated 
to class themselves under religious labels instead of economic or social divisions. 

In view of the above difficulties in the way of selection of a better sub- 
stitute religion will have to be retained as a basis of classification as it still 
exercises an irresistible sway over the public mind and is one of the clearest and 
distinctive marks of differenciation of mankind and its displacement for a long 
time is problematical. 

297. What is Religion. — It is outside the scope of a Census report to 
indulge in an elaborate discussion of the definition of the word ‘Religion’ although 
it is at the same time essential to give a brief explanation of the meaning of the 

statement that thereare so many Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Budhists. Re- 
ligion has various aspects, philosophical, ethical, ceremonial, spiritual or personal 
and communal and to a large majority religion represents to the individual that 
particular outlook and attitude towards the universe and his fellowrnen which 
forms the tradition of his family and his clan. ‘ Census ’ as remarked by the 
Census Commissioner for India in 1921 “ is not concerned with personal religion 
but is an attempt to record religion in its communal aspect, merely distin^^uishing 
those who lay claim to one or other of the recognized sectional labels *\vithout 
looking too closely into the validity of their claimB.” 
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298. What IS Hinduism.-Tlie Sanskrit word ‘ Dharma ’ which is the 
commonly accepted equivalent of the word ‘ Religion ’ has ,n reality a much 
vider significance since it encompasses the entire range of social conduct Se 
religion confines itself mostly to ideas about God and life after death etc fon 
account of the inherent disability of the average person to correctly apprlise 

the minute distinctions between the countless personal beliefs obtaining the 

various communities the Census does not consider it advisable to taL notice 
of the innumerable personal faiths and distinctions which would not read ! v 
submit to proper classification under a convenient number of comprehensible 
heads hut IS content with the communal aspect of the relit^ion since its main 
concerns are the concrete people and not so much their abstract faiths! Thf» 
exotic religions like Cdiristianity and Islam inspite of minor differences poiess a 
definite creed to enable a ready distinction of its adherents from others but 
‘ Hinduism ’ is too wide a term as it includes within its fold a large variety of 
creeds and doctrines. 1 here are Monotheists, Polytheists and Pantheists all 
clubbed together under tliis denomination. It does not exclusively denote a 
religion but it also denotes the country, race, religion 
organization. While on the one hand it shelters persons 
without a second it also nurtures adherents believing in 
Devatas and paying homage to idols and natural powers, 
are content or rather proud to call themselves Hindus as 
incompatible with their faiths and principles. People 
opposed in beliefs and ceremonials still they are Hindus 

the Hindu religion which is responsible for keeping within its border the various 
sects on the one hand and the different aboriginal tribes and other low classes 
on the other all of whom find a place and recognition for their respective beliefs 
and customs within the p ile of this all comprehensive religion. It is, however 
incorrect to surmise that there is no central belief which is shared by all the 
Hindus, since in all the apparent dwersity there is a unifying principle which 
holds all these elements together. VAs a religion Hinduism is one which postu- 
lates the existence of one God (without a second) Who manifests himself to the 

world at various times in His various incarnations. Hinduism is Monotheist in 
spirit though in its outward aspect the popular Hinduism has adopted various 
forms and images to capture and satisfy the imaginations of its numberless 
followers at various stages of religious development, but these images are the 
visible symbols of the Divine spirit whose attributes they are intended to signify. 
Even Sir Alfred Lyall who defined Hinduism very comprehensively as “ a tanHed 
jungle of disorderly superstitions and collection of rites, worships, beliefs, tradi- 
tions and Mythologies, that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances of 
the Brahmins and are propagated by Brahmanistic teachings ”, had later to 
admit that “ The dominent idea of intellectual Hinduism, the belief of which 

overhangs all this jungle of superstitions, is the unity of spirit under a plurality 
of form ^ 


as well as the social 
believing in one God 
thirty-three crores of 
and all these classes 
if there was nothing 
may be diametrically 
It is the elasticity of 


As Hinduism is not a proselytizing creed, a Plindu like a poet is born and 

reasons why Hinduism has given away many of 
Its adherents to other religions during the past but has failed to add to its strength 
Cither through reclamations of the deserters or through conversion from other 

migions Till very recently the public opinion did not pin much faith in the 

^nuddht or reclamation since the orthodox opinion strongly discountenanced 
the re-assimilation of the converts from Hinduism with the result that even cases 
. fp^cible conversions were not open to revision. The contact with Western 
Civilization and the liberalizing forces let loose by the Arya Samaj have now 

^ change of outlook, and now not only are reconversions 

o Hindu converts viewed with favour but the advanced opinion finds nothing 
o lous in bringing within its sphere conversions from other religions. During the 
past decade there have been occasional instances of conversions of certain 
European ladies into Hinduism by the Arya Samaj through the Shuddhi ceremony 

when a Hindu name is given to the convert. Miss Nancy Miller, an American 

girl who was taken in marriage by the ex-ruler of Indore was renamed Sharmishtha 
Devi after her ‘ Shuddhi ’ and at the Shuddhi ceremony of one of the European 
women at Srinagar the new name of Nila Nagini was adopted by her. 
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In spite of the great diversities of beliefs and worships the fundamental 
elements of Hinduism are not as obscure or unknown as is often supposed by 
the outsiders since with some exceptions, Hindus generally hrU'e reverence for 
the Vedas, the cow, caste distribution ( Vern-ashram) and the Hrahmans, although 
the intensity of their belief in this as in many other old doctrines is everyday 
diminishing. Besides the above, there are some other central ideas of the Hindu 
Philosophy which are generally accepted by the followers of this religion and 
which consequently afiord good clues to their distinction from otheirs. These are 
the beliefs in the ‘ Unity of God’, Maya, Pantheism, Karma and consequent 
Pessimism. 

The unity of God connotes that God is one though He also displays 
himself in different incarnations to protect the righteous and punish the evil-doers. 
Maya or the illusion which makes the unreal things appear as real and actually 
existing and prevents the realisation of the one-ness of the self with God 
represents another essential element of Hinduism. As soon as self-realization 
establishes that one-ness with God which is the ideal of Pantheism all pain and 
suffering is at an end. “Karma or predestination of fate means that man cannot 
alter his destiny from winch springs the principle of Pessimism ordaining the 
uselessness of human effort which has been responsible for many important turns 
in the history of this country”. Although there may appear some difficulty in 
defining ‘ Hinduism ' yet the identification of persons known as Hindus is not a 
complicated task. 

299. General Distribution of Population by Religion.— The religious 
distribution of the population of the State is given in the Imperial Table XVI 
from which the marginal 
statement has been extracted 
to exhibit the main results at 
a glance for the convenience 
of the general reader. The 
total population of the State 
is made up of 2,81 7,036 Mus- 
lims, 736,222 Hindus, 50,662 
Sikhs, 38,724 Budhists, 2,263 
Christians, 597 Jains, 134 
Tribals and 5 Zoroastrians. 

The table also shows that for 
every 10,000 of population 
there are 7,727 Muslims, 2,019 
Hindus, 138 Sikhs, 106 Bud- 
hists, 6 Christians and 1 
Jain. It is quite evident that 
Muslims constitute the pre- 
dominant community in the 
State forming 77 per cent. 

of the total population and Hindus make up the next important community with 
a percentage of over 20. The remaining 3 per cent, is made up by Sikhs 
(1'4 per cent), Budhist ( 1 per cent), Zoroastrian, Christians and Tribals con- 
tributing conjointly about *5 per cent to the total population of the State. From 
the Subsidiary Tobale I which demonstrates the general distribution of population 
by religion as well as the variations recorded during the decade by the different 
religious communities it will appear that of all the important religions the 
highest gain has been secured by the Sikhs who have increased their population 
during the outgoing decade by 28‘2 per cent The Muslims’ share in the 
decennial increase is by no means an un-important since they have added to 
their numbers by 10*5 per cent The increase per cent of the Hindus is only 
6*29 which is far from satisfactory as will be shown presently. Last of all 
comes the Budhist with a decennial increase of only 2*7 per cent For the 
purposes of this comparison we have taken only the four main communities 
which form 99*5 per cent of the population and have left out of account the 
increases shown by the minor communities such as Jains, Zoroastrians and the 
Tribal religions since their number being very small any fluctuation in their 
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Strength by migration or other temporary causes would seriously swe’l the per 

centage variations leading to incorrect conclusions. For instance the decrease 

of Zoroastrian population from 7 persons to 5 persons at the current Census 

means a decrease of 28 per cent, while in reality the result may be only tempo 

rary due to the absence for a short time of a couple of Parsi traders from 

bnnagar during the winter months when Census was taken. The figures of these 

castes will, no doubt, be discussed in detail under their proper heads but it would 

not be right on principle to compare the variation of these smaller ’communities 
with the main ones. 

300. Distribution by Provinces.— Coming to the discussion of the figures 
by provinces we take up first the Jammu Province with a total population of 
1,788,441 inclusive of the Jagirs of Poonch and Chenani. It contains 1 091 021 
Muslims; 665,246 Hindus; 29,282 Sikhs; 507 Budhists, 1,753 Christians, ’591 
Jams and 41 Tribals, Zoroastrians being conspicuous by their complete absence 
in this province. The provincial proportion for every 10,000 of the population 
works to 6,100 for Muslims, 3,720 for Hindus, 163 Sikhs, 2 Budhists, 9 Christian^ 
and 3 Jams. In case we confine ourselves to the State proper i. e., excluding the 
Jagirs of Poonch and Chenani which are separate administrations under their 
respective Rajahs who are feudatories of the State, the total population of the 
five State districts of Jammu, Kathua, Udhampur, Reasi and Mirpur works to 
1,390,132 out of which Muslims number 739,018 and Hindus 630,367, Sikhs 
17,934, Christians 1,677, Budhists 507, Jains 588 and Tribal 41, In Jammu 

proper the proportion per 10,000 of population therefore, comes to 5,395 Muslims 
4,534 Hindus, 129 Sikhs, 12 Christians, 4 Jains and 3 Budhists. 

Against the decennial increase of 9-03 per cent, in the population of the 
Jammu Province inclusive of Jagirs, the Sikhs show a decennial increase of 35-3 

per cent, while the Muslims and the Hindus are responsible for 10-2 per cent, and 
6’2 per cent, respectively. 

At this Census the Kashmir Province has recorded a total population of 
1,569,218 souls which is composed of 1,478,287 Muslims, 69,296 Hindus 21 IQO 
Sikhs, 339 Christians, 93 Tnbals, 5 Budhists, 3 Jains and 5 LrS^^^ 
of every 10,000 of the population 9,420 are Muslims, 442 Hindus, 135 Sikhs and 
2 Christians, the proportion of Budhists, Jains and Tribals is too insignificant 
as they do not reach the proportion of even one to ten thousand. During the 
outgoing decade the population of the Kashmir Province has increased by 11*5 
per cent, while the increases recorded by the various religions in this province 

come to 11*6 per cent, for Muslims, 19*4 per cent, for Sikhs, 7*2 per cent for 

Hindus and- *6 for Christians. 

The Indus Valley Division administratively known as the Frontier Dis- 

tncts as observed in the opening chapter of this report contains j of the total 
area of the State but has only 288,584 persons or about 8 per cent. (less than 

one twelfth) of the State population. The population consists of 248,388 
Muslims, 38,212 Budhists, 1,680 Hindus, 190 Sikhs, 171 Christians and 3 Jains. 
Ihe proportion of different religious communities in every 10,000 of the popula- 
bon amounts to 8,607 Muslims, 1,324 Budhists, 58 Hindus, 6 Sikhs and 5 
^nnstians. The variation per cent, in the population of this tract amounts to 
5 82 per cent, during the current Census while the rate registered by various reli- 
gions are Muslims 5'9 per cent, and Budhists 2*6 per cent. The increases per cent, 
among Christians, Hindus being 98*8 and 35*3 need not be taken into account as 
their total population in this tract comprises 171 and 1,680 persons only. 

301. Distribution by Districts. — Among the districts of the State the 
Hindus muster strongest in the Chenani Jagir and the Basohli tehsil of the 
Kathua district wherein they constitute about 86 per cent, and 84 per cent, of 
the population respectively. Next to Basohli tehsil their influence is strongest 
in the other two tehsils of the Kathua district, the entire Udhampur distirct 

as also in the Jammu district wherein they form 58 per cent, of the population. 

The Serni-mountainous and Sub-montane Division is also pervaded by fair 
Hindu influence, their proportion reaching to 49 per cent. The Kashmir Province 
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^ Hindus in every 10,000 of the total population the proportion bein« 

higher (701) in Srinagar district against 191 of Baramulla and 189 of Muzaffara- 
bad. Xhe Hindu element in the Indus Valley is again nominal (58 per 10 000) 
consisting as it does of immigrant traders, State employees and Military garrisons 
the number of permanent residents being of course small. ^ ’ 

The Kashmir Province forms the chief stronghold of the Muslim popula 
tion which is 94*2 per cent, of the total, the proportion being higher in the 
Baramulla and slightly lower in the Srinagar district. The Indus Valley or the 
Frontier Districts also contains 86 per cent. Muslims the Frontier Illaqas having 
the strongest proportion which considerably falls down in the Ladakh district 
owing to the concentration of the Budhistic population of the State in Zanskar 
Illaqa and the Ladakh tehsil of this district. In the Jammu Province the 
Muslims are highly preponderant in the Kotli tehsil of the Mirpur district as 
also in the Poonch Jagir, their proportions per 10,000 of the population bein<^ 
9,123 and 9,047 respectively. The Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils jointly make up 
a proportion of 7,598 while the Rajouri tehsil raises the proportion of the 
district to 6.603 in 10,000. 


In the districts the Sikhs have their largest proportion per 10,000 in Muzaffar- 
abad (460), the Mirpur and Bhimber tehsils jointly coming out second best with 341 
and the Poonch jagir also showing a respectable figure of 292. The Budhists 
are confined to the Ladakh tehsil and Zanskar Illaqa while out of a total popula- 
tion 2,263 Christians 1,608 are contained in the Sub-montane and the Semi- 
mountainous Division wherein the Jammu city and the Ranbirsinghpura tehsil 
accommodate the bulk of their proportion. The city of Srinagar °and Ladakh 
also contain the next largest proportions while in the remaining districts they are 
sprinkled here and there. Of the total population of 597 Jains, 578 were 
enumerated in the Jammu district almost the entire strength being concentrated 
in the Jammu city leaving only 19 souls for the rest of the State. The followers 
of Tribal religion (134 Sansis) were registered both in Jammu and Kashmir 
Provinces and all the 5 Zoroastrians come from the Kashmir Province, 

302. Social Map. — In conformity with the instructions of the Census 
Commissioner for India the enclosed social map has been prepared which demon- 
strates pictorially the proportions of the principal religious communities inhabit- 
ing the State. The proportions herein are shown by rectangles the scale of 
which is taken as y' X I" representing three lacs of persons. Four principal 
religious communities, namely the Hindu, Muslim, Budhist and Sikh have been 
selected for representation on this map and each of them is distinguished by a 
separate colour (Muslims green, Hindu blue, Sikhs chacolate, Budhist light pink)* 
a fifth colour light blue has been added to show the strength of the depressed 
classes. The main conclusions regarding general distribution of population are 
corroborated by these rectangles. The rectangle of Kashmir North has the 
entire field dyed green showing the highest Muslim preponderance while the 

Hindus and Sikhs occupy very narrow strips at either end representing 1 *9 per 

cent, and 1*1 per cent, respectively. The greater prominance of the green in the 
rectangles of the Forntier Illaqas, Kashmir South, Poonch, Muzaffarabad, Gilgit 
Ladakh and Mirpur manifestly proves the large predominance of Muslims* in the 
population. The blue and light blue which stand for the Hindus including 
depressed classes occupy a distinct place in Kathua, Udhampur and Jammu 
districts where this community possesses considerable numerical strength while 
the Reasi district also claims a respectable share in this respect. In Mirpur and 
Poonch, Muzaffarabad and Kashmir North the chacolate colour marks the presence 
of the Sikh element which is also seen sprinkled over the Jammu district. The 
light pink of Budhist is fastened in the Ladakh rectangle where this community 
is mainly congregated. Christians, Zoroastrians, Jains and Tribals do not find a 
place in the map since all communities numbering less than 1 per cent, of the 
population of the locality were not to be shown in the rectangles ; nor was it 
practicable to represent them as the representation of communities with one 
per cent, strength would have necessitated the enlargement of the social map to 
unmanageable proportions. 
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303. Distribution and Variation amongst Hindus —Ha vlnrr 
meaning of the term Hinduism quite intelligible in the pre^dmrm.pT . ® 

unnecessary to enter into any further details and we pro'ceed ^itree 

ded all the people belonging to til old sch^of ortLlV^^^^^ 

Sanatanistsor Brahmanic Hindus. The followers of Arya Samaf ^ 

fill”! S 

registered by Hindus in the State is (736 222- 
691.800) -44,422 persons only which gives a percentage increase of Hnrin Tu 
oity years permd, while during the same perfod the m^cr ases rec^ded^ 

c„_,.v ,^e s..,e , j ;; 

and an ° account the pre.-,ent decade which has been exceptionally healthv 
and a prosperous one, the total increase recorded by Hindus durinrihe th irtv 

1891-1921 works to 692,641— 691.800 = 841 persons only^which yklds 

10 000 of the nin f P®'''®^ of ‘hirty years. The distribution per 

the percentage of this community in the State population has suffered arahnlf 
mal decrease having fallen frcn, 27'2 per cent in" 1891 to Sl pf, cen“ n TOP 

The marginal table 
• • 


Localitj. 

Proportion per 
lOfOOO of the popu* 
lotion. 

Variation per cent 

' Net 
■ ▼ariation 
since 
1891 tol 
1931. 

1931 

1921 

1921-31 

j 1911-21 

Jammu & Kashmir State .. 

2,019 

1 

2,086 

+ 6*29 

-1-2 

+ 6-3 

1- Sab-moutano Tract 

4,668 

4,761 

-f7-70 

+ *77 

• • 

2, Outer Hills 

3,092 

3,305 

-f 4*60 

“ -63 


Jammu Province ,, 

8,720 

' 3,819 

+ 610 

j 

+ *05 

+5*3 

3. Jhelum Valley 

440 

458 

1 

+ 7-20 

+ 3-50 

+ 14-8 

4. Indus „ 

68 


+ 36-3 

- 19-2 

+ 661-3 


containing the com- 
parative figures for the 
different Natura 1 
Divisions shows that 
although the Hindus 
seem to have lost in 
the general proportion 
per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation for which 
greater percentage 
increases of other com- 
munities are chiefly 
responsible, they have 
in absolute figures 

mentof 6-29 percent, during this decade aeainst— t-i o improve- 

Ignonngthe abnormal increase of 35-3 per celt of the^lndul V °u®‘ 

Ing Tl pS ™" A® .Cc'!'' T'S ”> •>>' 0"»' 

farthc, corrobcrlon Inc a, 1 0.tri;"l£ 

or .hTd”=Jn',“S 'Swl'o? £' H^da^rSfa' s',": "3"” “T 

in the Tammn 4 .U ® ^ timdus in the State and especially 

infanticide in cprhain K; v. ^ rnentioned the presence of female 

children for fpar r»f irf K general dislike and neglect of female 

reduces the fpmalp rat-^ ^ dowry for the daughter greatly 

ori ress 5 n Population and consequently retards the 

of the vnnL The custom of early marriage totally saps the life-blood 

their early age fall prey to disease and premature 

rhHHrPn Th^\ the child-wife as also the 

nonnl^Hnn ^ u" inflicts untold injuries on the 

population powth of Hindus by preventing a large number of births. The 
Purdah system prejudicially reacts upon the health of the ladies and the Post- 
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death ceremonies, too much weeping, bathing, fasting, etc., of the Hinriuc; put a 
great deal of physical strain upon the bereaved family and it is not unoften that 
one death is the cause of a few more through neglect of essential conditions for 
preservation of health. The poor dietary and residence in conjested towns are 
further responsible for debilitating their health which on account of low vitality falls 
an easy victim to epidemics. During the Influenza epidemic in the winter of 1918 
it was noticed that people of weak health accompanying a funeral themselves 
contracted the disease as soon as they took their customary bath in the river and 
the mourner followed the mourned in a couple of days. The non-proselytizing 
creed of Hinduism does not permit any inflow from other religions while it has 
supplied converts to Islam and Christianity in large numbers which it has not 
been able to reclaim in spite of the activities of the Arya Samaj which, no doubt, 
has put a stop to the constant stream of converts who swelled the ranks of 
other religions. 


Besides the above general causes a special malady is preying upon the 
vitals of the Hindu population of the State. Our reference is to the prevalence 
of venereal diseases in the hilly tehsils of the Jammu Province with Hindu pre- 
ponderance which have proved a serious impediment to the growth of Hindus. 
The last column of Subsidiary Table I of the Census Report of 1921 Part I 
shows that during the thirty years period 189T1921 the Hindus of Jammu 
Province instead of increasing lost by 4*4 per cent, although in the province of 
Kashmir an increase of -|-6’9 per cent, was recorded during the same period. 
The marginal table 
which has been spe- 
cially prepared to 
exhibit this aspect 
of the statistics con- 
tains the Hindu 
population of the 
hilly tehsils of the 
Jammu Province 
for the Censuses of 
1911, 1921 and 

1931. Exclud- 
ing Udhampur, 

Ramban, Kishtwar, 
and Chenani which 
in spite of showing 
a plus variation at 

both the decades , , , . , . , - .i. . r .u • • 

have nevertheless been inculded m the statement (since the rate of their increase 

in 1911-1921 was only nominal the total increase in no case exceeding a few 
hundreds) we find that Reasi, Ramnagar, Bhadarwah, Basohli and Kathua all 
recorded a decrease in the decade 1911-1921, the Reasi and Basohli tehsils conti- 
nue to show minus results uptil now while Kathua and Chenani have added only 
insignificant numbers to their Hindu strength. The increase in Bhadarwah 
amounts to about 5 per cent, while Udhampur and Chenani, Kishtwar and 
Ramban have shown fairly satisfactory improvement. The improvement in 
these places is partly ascribable to the general conditions of the decade and 
partly also to the work done by the Medical Department in combating the disease. 
The attention of the Government is again invited towards this problem which 
requires work on a much more eleborate scale by sanctioning of liberal sums 
for eradication of this disease and thus rescuing these tracts from its clutches. 
With liberal grants and intensive Medical work under a number of experts 
having knowledge of up-to-date methods of treatment the Government should 

expect to see much better results by the next Census. The Hindu reformers 

can also do a great deal of useful work by educating the public opinion so that 
sufferers may readily avail of the treatment offered, and not continue suffering 

by concealing the disease. 


Name of Tebsil. 

Population, 

Variation, j 

1931 

t 

1921 

1911 

1 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 

1 

Reasi 

60.919 

- 61,182 

-51,428 

1 -240 

1 

1 

-203 

Udhampur •. 

39.0IG 

-1-37,058 

+ 30,400 

+ 658 

+ 2,958 

Ramban 

20,710 

+ 18,840 

+ 18,530 

+ 316 

+ 1,870 

Ramnagar 

49,235 

+ 40,539 

-40,747 

-208 

+ 2,090 

Bhadarwah ... 

23,075 

+ 22.504 

-22,931 

-307 

1 

+ 1.209 

Kishtwar 

23,221 

1 +20,552 

+ 19,862 

+ 690 

+ 2,609 

Basohli ... 

65.200 

-55.301 

-65,403 

-104 

- 165 

Kathua .-. 

27,94 8 

+ 27,100 

-27,623 

-408 

+ 783 

Chenani 

9,409 

+ 9,240 

+ 9.220 

+ 14 

+ 109 


The Government would be well advised to have a special enquiry conduc- 
ted at the next Census in selected tehsils regarding the prevalence of these 
■diseases- to enable them to assess the improvement from time to' time. 
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304. The Hindu Sects. — The sects of Hinduism being too numerous a 
complete record of population of all the different sects was not attempted this 
time and enumerators were instructed to confine themselves to three sectional 
denominations only namely the Brahmanic, the Aryas and the Brahmo. Out of 
the total 736,222 Hindus 642,273 belong to Brahmanic, 93,944 to Aryaand only 
5 to Brahmo. Of these two schismatic sects the Brahmos being too insignificant 
in number do not deserve much notice and the next sect i. e., the Arya Samaj is 
a vigorously growing body and they present a record of phenomenal progress 
during the present decade. The sect was founded by Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati who opened the first branch of the Arya Samaj in 1873 and by the 
time of his death in 1883 the movement had gathered sufficient strength since 
the number of its branches in the Punjab and United Provinces reached over 
300. The Arya Samaj introduced reforms of the most revolutionary character in 
the orthodox Hinduism of the old school. Believing in the central ideas of 
Monotheism and infallibility of the Vedas which are regarded as God’s word it 
discarded a large number of old customs, institutions, beliefs and ceremonies and 
denounced in the strongest terms the worship of idols, performance of Shradha 
and the distinction of caste by birth. It discouraged child marriages and en- 
couraged widow re-marriages. It looks with favour on proselytization and has 
rescued Hinduism from the losses which it sustained due to the conversions to 
other religions. Through the activities of the Samaj all the masses with inde- 
finite beliefs and depressed classes regarded as untouchables by the Hindus have 
found a new shelter under which they can escape the social degradation and at 
the same time remain under the banner of Hinduism. Having not a single 
follower at the 1891 Census the Aryas started with 79 followers in 1901 Census 
and increased to 1,047 in 1,911 and 23,116 in 1921 while at the 1931 Census their 
strength has reached 93,944 persons recording a decennial increase of 300 per cent. 

As will appear from the marginal 
statement activities of the Arya 
Samaj have been eminently success- 
ful in the Jammu Province where 
their strength amounts to 92,725 
leaving a balance of 1,219 souls for 
the Kashmir Province, the Frontier 
Districts and the Jagirs of Poonch 
and Chenani, In the Jammu Pro- 
vince again the movement has taken 
deep roots in the Jammu and Kathua 
districts which being situated on the 
Punjab border easily come under the 
influence and compart of the Arya 
Samaj which has its centre at 
Lahore. Moreover, the Jammu 
Province generally and these districts particularly are permeated by a good 
proportion of the depressed classes like the Meghs, Dooms, Chamars and 
Basiths who readily avail o{^e'Shuddhi\X.o cut off the shackles of untouchability 
and obtain a rise in social status like their brethren in the Punjab. The 
comparative figures of 1931 and 1921 for the five districts of the Jammu 
Province clearly show that in the Jammu district the Aryas have added 7 times 
to their original strength the total gain being 38,115 persons while in the 
district of Kathua their numbers have doubled and in Udhampur where the 
Arya Samaj at the 1921 Census had only 24 followers the strength has now 
reached to 17,641 persons. The Reasi and Mirpur have also shown good 
progress though the scope in these districts is not as great as in other districts 
where Hindus preponderate. The large increases, which are no gain to Hinduism 
since they have occasioned corresponding decreases in the Brahmanic Hindus, 
are due to the great propaganda and organization work of the Arya Samaj 
probably inspired from their central organization at Lahore under which printed 
slips were found in the hands of the member of depressed classes according 
to which they requested an entry being made in the schedules. 

Although according to the request of the community at the 1921 Census 
the Hidayat instructed the enumerators to accept Vedic Dharam as the entry of 


District. 

1 

1931 

1921 

1 

Jammn Dictriot .• 

43,710 

1 

6.695 i 

Kftthtia ,, .. 1 

1 

16,271 

7,930 

I 

Udhampor 

17,641 

24 

U^abI f, • . 

7,611 

6,616 

Mirpnt ,, •• 

7.492 

3,930 

Total Jammu ProTiDoo .. 

92.726 

22,994 

Total State 

93,944 

23,116 
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sect instead of Arya Samaj yet the returns of schedules showed a great preponder- 
ance of entries like Samaj, Arya, or Mahasha and it was only in the case of in- 
telligent persons that the entries of Vedic Dharma were found recorded. 

Separate enquiries were made from the various local branches regarding 
their activities during the decade but upto the time of writing responses were 
received only from Mirpur and Srinagar which show that a girl school having 
a building of its own and a small library is being run by the Mirpur Samaj which 
has also reclaimed 2,500 Chamars while the Srinagar Samaj is engaged in social 
and educational propaganda. It maintains a girl school of the middle s':andard in 
a building of its own wherein the number of students swells to about 100 in 
summer. There is a Rainawari Arya Samaj Vanitashram where widows are given 
lessons in the three Rs and are also taught embroidery and weaving work to 
enable them to earn a living. The Samaj celebrated half a dozen widow re- 
marriages and is doing propaganda work to break down the opposition. 

305. Depressed Classes. — His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur had 
thrown open the public wells and ‘schools and colleges to the untouchables long 
ago but to complete the work of their social equalization and uplift, he has very 
recently made an announcement throwing open all State temples and Devas- 
thans to the depressed classes for ‘Darshan’ and prayer and this has ushered 
in a new era in the orthodox Hinduism of the State which will soon adapt itself 
to the changing conditions and it is hoped that the depressed classes will no 
longer show an anxiety to stand out of the ranks of the orthodox Hinduism. 
It is to be seen whether with the fresh stamp of touchability and equality the 
orthodox Hinduism will be able to recoup its numbers although there seems 
little doubt that further migration from the Brahmanic into the Arya Samaj 
would materially cease. 


306. Islani^Mohammedanism is a monotheistic religion believing in the 
unity of God, in Mohammed as his messenger and prophet, in Quran as his 
scripture in the existence of angels, predestination and resurrection. It also 
enioins the performance of some cordinal duties viz. “the Saalt (daily prayers), the 
Saum (fasting in the month of Ramzan), the Haj (Pilgrimage to Mecca) and 
the Zakat (allotting a certain proportion of ones’ income for charitable and religious 
Durnoses V’. It is readily distinguishable from Hinduism as it has a definite creed and 
an intensely proselytizing mission, its followers in India as well as in Kaslmir 
being made up of foreign immigrants and by conversions from Hinduism. The 
Muslim population of this State consists mainly of local converts from all 

^Brahmans Rajputs, Vaishyas and Shudras who passed into the Muslim 
«V®u7“.od, The Imper.al Table XVII .hows ,ha, onder 

K«B in .he Ja-7; Province, and Ba.., Dar., Raina. and Pandits in the 

KasCir Province some of whom upto this date retain most of their old cere- 

mo niS and customs. The Muslim Rajputs of the Jamrnu Province still observe 
monies ana exogamous marriage groups. The institutions of child 

marriage^rohibition of widow re-marriage and payment of fee to Brahmas at 
marriage, pro ^ affinity in which they still stand to their Hindu 

marriage sho visitors are quite familiar with the famous shawl 

Nurdin Pandit the first half of whose name is Muslim while the suffix is 

merchant Nurd L^jakh and Frontier Illaqas the inhabitants who were formerly 

Indtot? o? .he "oLl Mnngohan ,ae. were meshmised in a wholesale manne. 

uu ^ of them in Ladakh still observe some Budhistic customs. They 

fSv Irink chhang-the Budhist beverage and the worship of Budhist Devata 

Rahto is also performed by some classes. 

TUf tntal Muslim population as enumerated at the present Census is 
*• sjjninst 2S48 514 of the 1921 Census theincreaseamount- 

2,817,636 persO tg int 5’ 1 per cent, of the previous decade which shows a 

mg to lU b pe Their proportion per 10,000 of the population has also risen 

very satisbicto Subsidiary Table 1 shows that amongst the Natural Divi- 

from 7.675 to 7,7 ^ variation continues to be the highest in the Kashmir Province 

TlTe) M at the last Census which establishes the high fecundity of the Kashmiri 
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Muslims. The increase' in the Sub-montane Division which comprises the State* 
tehsils situated alongside the Punjab plains is also good (11 per cent.) while the' 
Indus Valley is responsible for 5*9 per cent. only. ' 


307. Muslim Sects. At this Census a return of sects was also taken 

and accordingly the marginal Muslim sects were 
returned in the State whose strength is also 
given against them. The Subsidiary Table V 
which gives the distribution of these sects by 
provinces shows that Sunis muster strong in the 
Jammu and the Kashmir Provinces while Shia 
influence is predominent in the Frontier Districts 
which also form the chief centre for the Nur 
Bakshi sect of Ladakh and Molayis of Gilgit. 
The denominations of Ahl-i-Hadis» Hanfis and 
Ahmadis are sprinkled over the Jammu and 
Kashmir Provinces while 198 Qadianis are all 
located in the Jammu Province. For the histori- 
cal origin of these sects and their tenets and 
doctrines a reference is invited to the Census 
Report of the State for 1921. 


MuBlim Sects. 

Population. 

All sect! 

2.317.636 

Suoi 

2,521,480 

Shia 

201,758 

Molayi (Shia) 

1 35,302 

Nnr Bakshi 

i 41,759 

Ahl-i-Hadi3 

8,777 

Hanfi 

4.108 

Abmadi 

3,143 

Qadiani 

198 

Sufi 

3 

' 


Muslim Associations — k High school and a number of Middle and Primary 
schools are run by Anjuman-i-Nasrutul Islam Srinagar while Anjuman-i-Hama- 
dani and Anjuman-i-Imamia also have a Middle school each. Besides the above 
a Maktab is supported by Anjumani Ahl-i-Hadis. The Anjuman-i-IsIamia Jammu 
maintains a High school for boys and a Middle school for girls at Jammu both of 
which are in receipt of the Government grant-in-aid. One Boarding House and 
one Orphanage are also supported by its funds. 

/ 

{ 

/ 

308. Sikhism. — The term Sikh is derived from the Sanskrit word meaning 
a disciple. The faith is founded upon the teaching of Guru Nanak but the 
separate place in the category of religions was granted to it by Guru Gobind Singh 
who organized the Sikhs into a nation by imposing upon them certain rules of 
conduct and a definite rite of initiation (Pahol). The Sikhs are monotheists and 
reverence the Granth Sahib which contains the utterances of Nanak and other 
Gurus. At the same time they believe in the Hindu doctrine of metempsychosis or 
transmigration of soul, and Karma, and in the three modes of attaining union with 
the supreme being ; and consequently many of their religious ideas are borrowed 
from Hinduism. Their two principal sects are the Keshdhari (those who wear 
long hair on the heads) and the Sehajdharis (those who do not) while Akalis are 
also coming into eminance since the Gurdwara movement. The other sects 
recorded at this Census are Namdharis, Sanatanis, Narankaris, of which the 
details may be seen in Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter. 


Introduced originally from the Punjab during the Sikh rule due to the 
intercourse that this State is known to have had with the Sikh court at Lahore, 
the community counted 11,399 souls all-told at the 1891 Census: it grew to 31,553 
in 1911, to 39,507 in 1921; and has at this Census attained a population strength 
of 50,662. Their proportion per 10,000 of the population has grown from 45 in 
1891 to 138 in 1931 and amongst the four principal religions Sikhism has shown 
the greatest increase of 28*2 per cent, at this Census. Amongst the provinces the 
greatest increase 77*8 per cent, has been reported from the Sub-montane and 
the Semi-mountainous Division where they have increased from 8,763 to 15,593 
not mainly due to natural increase but also due to conversions made from 
amongst the lower classes of Hindus. The chief cause of their abnormal increase 
lies in the definite line drawn between the Sikhs and the Hindus at this Census. 
While formerly it was possible for a Sikh to show himself both as Hindu as well 
as Sikh but this was strictly forbidden under definite instructions of the Census 
Commissioner for India under which Sikh and Hindu were to be regarded as 
mutually exclusive terms. The enumerator was to give an- option to every Sikh 
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of getting himself recorded either as a Hindu or as a Sikh only. This resulted 
in the withdrawal of a number of persons from the Hindu. An illustration of 
^is fact IS provided by the figures which at the 1921 Census recorded 18 109 

Brahman Sikhs whose number at the 1931 Census has been redued to 1 ] 72'i ^ 


\y 


y 


In the previous Census reports it has been he 


Sikhi 


sm js not 


mdigenous to the country but was imported into Kashmir during the reien of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh the Lion of the Punjab. The following extract frr rn thl 
Census Report of 1901 shows the origin of the Jinsi Sikhs : 


ih 

K 


1 . =*re Purijalii Jlraliiiinns. During the vfar J 7 *> 1 I 7C‘^ \ I) * 

1!;e' S' 

asserting bis itidependetK-e at*-ninst iiis - - ' '* luin in 


r. As llics<* nuT(-cn,'iri«‘S 


(g-in) and had in tlie time of Maharaja Raiiiit Sinoh, emh,.;::; s:i;'hi:; 'u;:::. 
following portions of Kn^lnnir viz i^aroaii Tr I H ' "l 'r-^ »'o>tly fcuiid in the 

representation has been received challenging the truth of Mip pp i 
in the previous Census reports regardin^r imnr^ri- q i u- I . remarks 

Ranjit Singh reign and a claim hL heen oreferred hefn'p^ clnring the Maharaja 

had settled into this country long before thp nrl r f^re us asserting that Sikhs 

.trenetl. ot ce.I.m pas.agt^m Sligtt tookf ce a ''.ttt t”'" *>» 

leave tl.e d.c.sic, ot t „ qut '.™ "o P”‘»» we 

press their claim i„ Sme tenahre prSpe. “t^Jatom 

lodging arrangefneSstte 'tslh 

for a. leas, gd hoarders. A 'i“"lS'ai;!> tote' .re',ttrht''tBLroS'‘‘ 

309. Budhism.— Although one of the oldest religions established in tu 

valley R is now confined only to the Ladakh tehsil which is adjacent o tte 
Chinese Tibet — an important centre of Budhism nf f the 

38,724, the Ladakh district has 38 212 while 40 ^ nS! population of 

Kishtwar which adjoins the 2anskar lllaaa Tbp rl'^f are settled in tehsil 

distriet assign. 3o!l37 to thf.eh^ [ t a.k?’? mM^tarJl' t 

upon the naturll popul^^tion Of 111 the mliefn^. ^ ^ increase 

the lowest rate of Release ?27 per cent only® lurm^ ful T 

there is nothing abnormal in this result since the Budhists“ ff° 'thl StTtf hl""^ 
always exhibited a proverbially low rate of progress due to the?r Inn ^ i ^ ® 

of polyandry which considerably reduces fertility as also to ^ custom 
persons of both sexes (Lamas and Chomos leadTng^T 

hfe-long abstinence which results in a large waste of the^nmd rt ^ seclusion and 
ing energies of population. The pr.c„fouriL“;i;;;.‘’™t 
sufficient land act as a further check to growth of ooDulation n of 

of sustenance can be made available Th^ 

is again responsible tor less bir*. a. bis L.n sC;' m ki'cEa'/.l'' 

hand Muslims have secured a large number of convenitom t[us^:lU„^ 


A record of the Budhist sects was also collprf-p/-l tsf r' 
details will be found in Subsidiary Table V. Suffice it to sav ihai 

Gilampa (7,337), Dingunpa (7,337) and Sarpogan (5 627) selm to^elh^ 

sects under which the Budhist population is mostly returned principal 

310. Jains. —The Jains at this Census number onlv *^07 f u- u 
were enumerated in the Jammu district leaving 19 Arsons for thf r^^' of 2e 
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State. The community is congregated in the city of Jammu where its members 
aie mainly engaged in trade. During the decade the community has incrT^ed 

SwetamLr sect claimed 

353 while the Digambers numbered 128, the balance of 116 being returned with 
1^0 


311 , Tribal.— 134 Sansis who were grouped under the head others have 

been relegated to the denomination tribal in accordance with the instructions 
of the Census Commissioner for India. 

312 . Christians. — The number of Christians at this Census is 2,263 of 
whom 198 are Europeans and Allied races, 123 Anglo-Indians, and 1,942 ’indian 
Christians. For every ten thousand population there are only 6 Christians in the 
State which gives a percentage of *06. From 1,634 of the last Census the com- 
munity has increased to 2,263 persons giving an absolute increase of 627 persons or 
38*4 per cent. The greatest addition has been secured by the Jammu Province 
and especially the Jammu district where their total has increased from 1,040 to 
1,362 f. e.y by 322 persons. Leaving aside the Europeans and Anglo-Indians who 
are chiefly confined to the Srinagar city and its suburbs (257) the largest number 
of Indian Christians is reported from the Jammu city (602), Ranbirsinghpura 
tehsil (654) and tehsil Kathua(151) and the number is mostly comprised of 
the converts from the depressed classes. The distribution of the Christian 
populace by race and sect is given in the State Table VIII containing full 
details from which the following statement has been extracted for ready- 
reference : — 


1. 

Angilcan communian 

Persons. 

576 

2. 

India United Church 

770 

3. 

Lutheran 

2 

4. 

Minor and unspecified Protestants 

369 

5. 

Roman Catholics 

124 

6. 

Others 

422 


Different Missionaries have supplied an account of their activities which 
is briefly stated hereunder. 

Church of Scotland Mission^ Jammu . — This mission maintains an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school wherein the number of students has increased from 
165 in 1921 to 296 in 1930. Since 1925 the Scout Movement has added a new 
phase to the activities of the school. Scouts also pay visits to the depressed 
classes — the Dooms and the Meghs where educative talk and propaganda work is 
carried on in connection with Hygiene. The school also maintains a dispensary. 
There are groups of Christians at Samba, Udhampur. Ramnagar and Reasi, and 
a strong feeling has been created against evil habits such as gambling etc. 

2. A note on the activities of the Church Missionary Society Srinagar for 
the decade (1921-1930) by Reverend Canon C. E. Tyndal-Biscoe, M. A., Manager 
shows that the society maintains 6 boys schools, two of the Primary standard, two of 
the Middle standard, and two High schools one in Srinagar and one in Anantnag 
and the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society also runs two girls schools 
at Srinagar and has recently op>ened one at Anantnag. The number of boys 
admitted during the decade was 6,807 out of which 287 passed the Matric and 
966 the Middle standard examination. Apart from the educational activities 
the students render considerable social service of which the following record ^ 
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is a glowing testimony : — 

1. Money collected and subscribed by the staff and boys 
for supporting destitute Hindu widows, poor boys, etc. Rs. 5,680 

2. Average number per year of destitute Hindu widows sup- 
ported by the school poor fund . Nos. 12 

3. Hindu widows remarried in Kashmir through the efforts 
of the staff and old boys 

4. Number of sick persons taken out from the hospitals and 
the city in the school boats by the boys to help their 
recovery 

5. Number of fires at which the staff and the boys have assist- 
ed 

• • ■ 

6. Number of those saved from drowning and other risks by 
the boys 

The boys of the C. M. S. School, Anantnag constitute the Fire Brigade of 
that town and attend every fire with the Fire Engine which the Head Master per- 
suaded the citizen of Anantnag to purchase. 

Church Missionary Society of Anantnag.— In addition to the educational 
activities described above in Reverend Canon Biscoe’s general note regardin^r 
Srinagar, the Anantnag Society maintains a Women’s Hospital for the past thirty 
years. The out-patient department of the hospital treats about 25,000 patients 
annually while the in-patients number about 200 on the average. Christian teach- 
ing is given regularly and a good deal of uplift work is also carried on. The 
number of conversions made during the decade under report was 3 only. 

Apart from the aforesaid educational and social activities the Kashmir 
Mission of the Church Missionery Society Srinagar have also been the pioneers of 
Hospital work and their Mission Hospital at Srinagar managed and presided over 
by Dr. E. F. Neve, m. d., f. R. c. s., has been rendering very useful service 
to the people of the country. Situated on the Rustum Gadi Hill, the hospital 
enjoys a commanding sight and has accommodation for 150 in-patients. During 
the decade under report the in-patients numbered 19,785 while the number of 
out-patients was 404,253. Rural medical relief is also provided by doctors going 
on tour and treating a large number of patients in remote villages. The hospital 
is supported by voluntary contribution and by the fees of the surgical staff and is 
in receipt of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 10,000 per annum from the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja Bahadur who also supports three beds from his privy 
purse. The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society also maintains a 
Hospital at Ranawari at an annual cost of Rs. 9,700 which caters to the needs 
of women and children. The out-patients numbered 6,164 during the decade 
while the in-patients totalled 569. 

Besides the above there is a Roman Catholic Mission at Baramulla which 
besides doing religious work maintains a High school and a Dispensary. 

The Moravian Mission at Leh, with a branch at Khalsi maintains a Hos- 
pital and an Orphanage. 

313. Religions of Urban and Rural Population. — The Subsidiary Table IV 
displays the proportion of different religious communities in the urban and rural 
population and it is apparent that in the Sub-montane and the Outer Hills Divi- 
sions, which together make up the Jammu Province inclusive of Jagirs, the Hindus 
constitute about 58 per cent, of the urban population while 37 per cent, is made 
up by the Muslims and 3 per cent, by Sikhs the rest being divided between 
Jains, Christians and Tribals. In the Jhelum Valley, however, the Muslims 
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naturally lead with 
Hindus contributing 1 
proportion. 


a proportion of 8,168 per 10,000 of the population, the 

,755 and the Sikhs and Christians 66 and 1 1 to the above 


It does not require any detailed reasons to establish the fact that the 
Hindus are predominently town-dwellers since in both these provinces of ifniniu 

although their Sulation 

n h have a representation of 58 per cent, in urban areL while 

m the Kashmir Province their urban representation is over 17 per cent apainst- a 

proportion of less than 5 per cent in the population of the Kashmir' Province. 
The Indus Valley which save for the Budhistic influence in the laree areas 
covered by the Ladakh and Kargil tehsils is peopled by Muslims with a sprinkl- 
ing of Hindus and Sikhs has in every 10,000 of the urban populalion 7,396 
Muslims, 1,626 Budhists, 784 Hindus, 110 Sikhs and 84 Christians. That the 
small number of Hindus, Sikhs or Christians found in this Illaqa is congregated 
in the towns is abundantly shown by the figures of rural population where in 
every 10,000 there are only 31 Hindus, 3 Sikhs and 3 Christians. 


As regards the rural constitution the Hindus are fairly well represented 
in the Jammu Province having therein a proportion of 36 per cent, against their 
population proportion of 37 per cent, in the entire province. In Kashnhr, however, 
their rural representation falls short of their population proportion by about 50 
per cent., which means that the population is mostly congregated in the Srinagar 
city and the few important towns, the distribution in villages being deficient 
The Sikhs show their highest rural representation of 213 in 10,000 in the Sub- 
montane and Semi-mountainous Tract which consists of the Kathua district 
except Basohli, the Jammu district and tehsils Mirpur and Bhimber, In 
Kashmir their rural element is far in excess of urban. The Budhist represent- 
ation in the villages is on par with their population percentage of 13 per cent 
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CHAPTER XI — RELIGION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Christians — Number and Variation. 
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CHAPTER xi— R eligion 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Statement showing figures of Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and 

Budhists by Sects. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V —{concluded). 

Statement showing figures of Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and 

Budhists by Sects. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

RAGE, TRIBE AND CASTE. 

314. Reference to Statistics. — Imperial Table XVII gives the" statistics 
of castes by districts and religion. In the case of some major castes, the 
sub-castes whicli form parts of them, ha\'e also been tabulated. Imperial Table 
XVIII contains figures of variation of selected castes since 1911. Figures for 
Christians by race and sect are given in State Table VIII. Besides these, there is 
one Subsidiary Table attached to this chapter in which percentage of variation 
of castes numl ering 38 is recorded for the last four decades and the proportion 
borne b)' the caste to the total pCipulation of the State is shown. 

315. Instructions to Er.umerators. — “Great care must be taken to see that 
the real caste is ente red in column 8 of the schedule and not the name of a 
sub-caste onl\', or of an exogamous group or title, or a word merely indicating 
locality or occupation. The word ‘Banya’ for instance, is a functional term and 
does not apply to a specific caste. Similarl)' words like Bengali, Punjabi, 
Kashmiri refer to countries of habitation and not to castes. Sikhs and Jains are 
religions and not names of castes. 


In the case of Brahmans it will be enough to write ‘Brahman’, the 
distinction of Mohyal and Kashmiri Pandit being made by writing Mohyal or 
Kashmiri Pandit in brackets after ‘Brahman’ as the case may be. 

The members of caste called ‘Nai’ describing themselves as ‘Kulin 
Brahmans’, if met with during enumeration, should be entered as ‘Brahman Nai’ 
or ‘Kuhn Nai’. Similarly Bhats, if they choose to return themselves as 
Brahmans, should be recorded as Brahman Bhats. Other castes of Hindus 
should be entered according to the list enclosed. Muslims are divided not only 
into racial groups like Mughal, Pathan etc., but also into functional groups such 
as Tarkhan, Lohar, Teli, etc. It may also be noted that the Jolahas are to 
be allowed the option of recording themselves as Jolahas or Bafindas, Persons 
who have abandoned their caste by turning Sadhus, should be classed according 
to the order to which they happen to belong such as Jogi, Vairagi, etc. 
Similarly in the case of persons who have embraced Christianity the entry of 
race will be deemed sufficient such as Kashmiri, Balti, etc. If a person 
belonging to a lower caste insists on his being recorded as belonging to a higher 
caste, his claim should not be entertained and the entry in this column should 
be of the caste by which he is popularly known. The question of castes is very 
important and complicated and great care is to be taken in filling it. At the end 
of this Hadayat is enclosed a list of important castes found in the State which 
should be referred to (or guidance. Foreigners should be entered according to 
their race such as English, French, Irish, Japanese and a further distinction 
should be made between domiciled British subjects and others. If any one 
refuses to return his caste, do not insist on a reply. This rule should be observed 
especially with regard to Aryas, Brahmos and Sikhs’’. 

316. Claims of Different Communities. — (*) Nai Communic- 

ations were received from the President Kulin Brahman Bharat Maha-sabha, 

% 

Jullunder city, requesting for the return of members of their community as 
Brahman by caste and Kulin by sub-caste. The General Secretary of the Akhil 
Bhartiya Nayee Brahman Maha-sabha, (the All-India Association of the Nayee 
Community) also requested for the entry of Nayees as Nayee Brahmans adding 
that Nayees by claiming to be Nayee Brahmans did not wish either to be mixed 
up with other Brahmans or to be separated from the well known Nayee 
community. They did so only to protect and to establish their religious rites 
on a par with the Brahmans and social and political rights as enjoyed by other 
communities in India. The President Kuhn Brahman Maha-sabha in a 
subsequent communication forwarded a copy of the memorial submitted by the 


claims of different communities 
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Maha-sabha to His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab in which it was urged 
that the word *Nai’ originally meant Brahman and was used in that sense in the 

Pre-Mohammedan days and that now it was used in the sense of a barber and 

consequently looked down upon. Barber being a profession which any one can 
adopt the community should not be entered as ‘Nai’ indiscriminately. The way 
out of the tangle was found on receipt of the Census Commissioner for India’s 
instructions agreeing to the return of the caste as ‘Nai Brahman’, ‘Brahman Nai’ 
or ‘Kulin Nai’ and the correspondents were informed accordingly. 

(it) Brahm-Bhat Brahmans. — A section of Bhats also wanted to return 
itself as Brahmans and the Census Commissioner for India directed that that 
section of Bhats which regarded itself as of Brahman origin and intended to 
return its caste as Brahm-Bhat Brahman should be pennitted to do so 
and the caste should be shown in the table as Brahm-Bhat. For purposes of 
distinction between Brahmans and non-Brahmans the Brahm-Bhats were to be 
included in the non-Brahman group. 


(Hi) Jo/iz/ia,— -The Census Commissioner for India forwarded copy of a 
resolution passed at the annual general meeting of the jamiat-ul-.Momeneen, 
Calcutta, in which a re(iu<‘st was made for the substitution of ‘Sheikh Momin’ 
for ‘Jolaha’ in column 8 of the schedule and agreed to the return of ‘Momin’ 
or Sheikh Momm for ‘Jolaha’ The ojiinion of the local .Vnjumans was invited 
and found unfavourable to the pre-posed change which was considered likely to 
give birth to confusion and misunderstanding. In the State the word Jolaha 

was not used even in 1921, the weavers being termed ‘P.afindas’. The same was 
accordingly retained. 


(n9 Kashyap Bajpnts . — The community known as ‘Jhewar or Mehra’ 
brought forward a claim for registration as 'Kashyap Rajput’ and the Census 
Commissioner for India agreed to the return provided the former name was 
used in brackets and the new name did not lead to confusion with name for 
castes already in existence. Circulars were issued to the District Census Officers 
in the State to meet with the washes of the Mehra community according to the 
instructions of the Census Commissioner for India. Later on His Highness’ 
Government ordered the deletion of the word ‘Kashyap Rajput’ and the retention 
■of the former caste name probably because it was likely to create confusion. 

(v) /'f'aw/d/jwr/ —In reply to a communication from the General 

Secretary, All-India Shri Kamlapuri Vaishya Maha-sabha, Chapra, the Census 
Commissioner for India agreed to the return of members of that community as 
Vaish Kamlapuri in column 8 of the schedule. Instructions were issued to the 
enumerating agency accordingly though members of this community were not 
likely to be found in the State. 


(vi) Kurmi. — The General Secretary, All-India Kurmi-Kshatriya Associ- 
ation, Dewas, Senior State, requested for entry of Kurmi community as Kurmi- 
Kshatriyas to which the Census Commissioner for India agreed subject to the 
proviso that the local designation of caste like Rajabansi, Kunbi, Reddy, etc. was 
added in brackets. 


(vii) Rohela Tank Kshairiya and Tank Kshatriya. — A tendency in 
the direction of consolidation of these two castes was visible at the time of 
Census and the Census Commissioner for India agreed to the demand by accept- 
ing returns such as Rohela Tank Kshatriya, Rohela Tank Kshatriva. 

Chippi, ■ DarzV ~ 

Tank Kshatriya, Tank Kshatriya as an adequate return of caste. 

Darzi, Chapegar 

(viii) Lodhi Rajputs, — The General Secretary, Lodhi Rajput Provincial 
Conference, Central Provinces and Berar, requested for the substitution of 
‘Lodhi Rajput’ for ‘Lodhi’ in the Census returns which was accepted by the 
Government of India, 
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(ix) The Secretary, Jangida Brahman Maha-sabha, Delhi, requested for 

the entry ot Khatis and Sutars as Jangida Brahmans and was informed that 
there was no objection to the acceptance of the new caste name provided the 
old occupational name was also piven. 

Similar claims were advanced by a number of other castes, the ambition 
in each case being to shoot as high as possible. The Chamars for instance would 
like to b entered as Chandar-bansi Rajputs. All these claims were allowed to be 
made aiv. compromises arranged in all cases. The returns had, however, to be 

tabulated as on previous Censuses. Most of the castes mentioned in this para 
were not found to exist at all in the State. The case of Kashyap Rajputs was 
decided finally by His Highness’ Government and the new designation was 
dropped. The Nais who returned themselves as Brahman Nais were 54 onlv 
and it was not considered necessary to add the word Brahman to Haiiam in the 
Imperial Tabic XVII. 

317. Reliability of the Return. — The instructions issued to the Census 
agenc>' were sufficiently detailed and a caste index giving the names and habitat 
of important castes found in the State was also supplied. The returns were 
therefore, expected to be free from vagueness or inaccuracy. The question of 
caste is, however, a complicated one, as the people generally return their sub-caste 
and not the main caste and the sub-castes are so numerous that the possibility of 
error entering into statistics is always present. Moreover, caste does not remain 
in a static condition as is the common belief erroneously held. It is always in 
a flux though imperceptibly. The minor castes which are anxious to ally 
themselves with a higher and bigger caste do not miss their opportunity when the 
Census comes. Such movements cannot but affect the results at each Census 
and lead to violent variations m caste strength which cannot be explained on any 
other score. The trustworthiness of figures can, therefore, be guaranteed only 
to such extent as it is possible. Some degree of inaccuracy is unavoidable and 
the figures cannot be called immaculate. 

/ 

^ 318. The Meaning of Casfe. — A caste has been defined as an endogamous 

group or collection of groups bearing a common name and having a common 
traditional occupation, who are so linked together by these and other ties, such 
as the tradition of a common origin, the worship of a common tutelary deity, 
and the observance of same ceremonies etc., that they regard themselves and are 
regarded by others as a single homogenous community. Such distinctions are 
said to exist or to have existed in other countries such as Rome and Crecce. 

In Rome marriage between plebeians and patrician women was not allowed for 
a long time. Restrictions on commensality are also said to have existed in these 
countries. Though the division of society into different economic strata is still 
found in most of the countries, the rigidity of distinction characterising caste 
system of the Hindus is peculiar to India alone. 

319, The Present day tendencies in Caste. — The outgoing decennium has 
witnessed a fiery crusade against the institution of caste from press and platform. 
The Jat-Pat Torak Mandal founded with the set purpose of demolishing caste 
has been most active in this behalf and has carried its campaign into the enemy's 
territory so far as to compel the Census authorities to lend their consent to a return 
of no caste, in the Census schedule. The supporters of caste have, however, not 
displayed the same zeal and activities in counteracting the efforts of their 
opponents. The relaxation of caste rigidity is noticeable in the fusion of 
‘Thakkars’ with ‘Rajputs’. The ‘Thakkars’ were treated as a separate caste in 
former Censuses and the distinction between Thakkars and Rajputs was based 
mainly on occupation and customs, the former taking to agriculture as their main 
occupation while the latter regarded service as their domain. The Rajputs 
treated agriculture contemptuously and refused to inter-dine or give their 
daughters in marriage to Thakkars. The traditional occupation having lost its 
significance in modern times the better mind of the communities awakened to 
the need of the solidification and accomplished the fact. The change was 
accepted by His Highness and given effect to in the Census statistics, Thakkars 
as a separate caste disappearing altogether. The attempt of the Mehra com- 
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munity to ally itself with the Rajputs and of the Nai community to join the 
ranks of the Brahmans further illustrate the same principle and show how the 
necessity of cutting down ramification is being felt. Another important move- 
ment is the relaxation of restrictions on dining and travel. The rich section of 
a community over-rides such restrictions with impunity. The masses are also 
likely to follow suit with increased facilities of communication. The traditional 
occupation is also losing its hold. 


320. Utility of the Caste Return. — Whether caste is an unmixed evil as re- 
presented by a section of reformers of today or whether it has served to preserve 
the social values of the Indian people as expressed in their day-to-day life is a 
question which is hotly debated in advanced circles of Indian society. It is no 
doubt a fact that the barriers of caste have withstood formidably all attempts of 
foreign missionaries intent on proselytizing the Indian masses. The critic who 
alleges caste to be a disintegrating force in the history of India w'hen it has been 
a most cohesive and permanent force that battled against innumerable exotic 
invasions and social upheavals of disruptive character and came out with flying 
colours in the end, has either a very poor knowledge of Indian History or is 
wilfully hiding the other side of the picture. As remarked by Sir George 
Birdwood *‘so long as the Hindus hold to their caste system, India will be India; 
but from the day they break from it, there will be no more India - India of the 
Hindus. That glorious Peninsula will be degraded/to the position of a bitter 
"East End’ of the Anglo-Saxon Empire”. The remp:t1<s of Sydney Low in his 
■“A Vision of India” are also well worth quoting. ^The caste system”, he says, 
"‘Is the main cause of the fundamental stability and contentment by which society 
has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of politics and cataclysms of 
Nature. It provides every man with iiis place, his career, his occupation and his 
circle of friends. It makes him at the outset a member of a corporate body: it 
protects him through life trom the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations: it ensures him companionship and a sense of community with others 
in like case with himself.” ■ Caste is thus the invention of a genius and not a 


product of Brahmanic selfishness as some delude themselves with the belief. 
The self-imposed vow of penury of the Brahmans coupled with the fact that all 
temporal powers are entrusted to the Kshatriyas is a sufficient refutation of this 
baseless insinuation. It is indeed a compliment to the Brahmans that they 
conceived and applied the principle of economic division to the Indian society at 
a time when no other nation on earth had even dreamt of it. The traditional 
occupation served as an insurance against unemployment which now bulks large 
in every country. The preservation of purity of blood is also an invaluable 
heritage A specialised stock has a capacity for survival unequalled by the 
miscegenated stock and it is beyond doubt that caste has earned specialization to 
a fine extreme, unrivalled in the history of any country. Having adduced the 
main arguments in support of the caste system it would not be advisable to ignore 
altogether the drawbacks and the obstacles which the institution in its present 
form has placed in the way of progress. By preventing the mobility of capital 
and labour through the formation of non-competitive groups it has led to the over- 
crowding of certain occupations on the one hand and the undue monopohzation 
on the other hand of some occupations which are protected from external com- 
petition. It is proving a great hindrance to the progress of large scale industries 
since it is difficult to bring together intellect, manual labour and capital which 
are often localized in separate castes. Being hostile to the principle of equality 
and looking askance on the dignity of labour the caste is proving a peat drag in 

modern times, since the contact with Western education and culture and the 
development of liberal democratic ideas have spiously undevmmed its prestige 
and the institution may now be said to have outlived its usefulness. It is meeting 

with strong rebuffs and denunciation from the leaders of advanced opmion as it 

is regarded as a serious obstacle to the development of nationality. 


The utility of return of caste in the Census cannot, however, be questioned. 
The alternative classification of the population by religion would be too wide and 
colourless Caste is nearer the skin than religion. The grouping of population 
by occupation, general or traditional, would also serve no purpose as tradmop 
are in the melting pot and following of an occupation does not create any atfimty 
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between individuals in all parts of the country. As 
iiTiaj,nne India casteless and the return is thoroughly 


matters stand it is hard to 
justified and necessary. 


321. Census attitude towards Caste.— The attitude adonted hv 
Commissioner for India towards caste claims was sympathetic Tnd ronsl!lL? 
accuracy. As regards dropping of caste altogether the following reply from The 
^int Secretary to the Government of India to the Secretary of ^he laNPat TorJl 
Mandal of Lahore summed up the attitude of the Government ^ ^ ^ 

‘•Though Govnnimciit Im? evory symputhy with tho clc.^iro of the Afandnl .,i i- i 
any :.nt,-..ocii.l Icnfiiro. tl„t ,, t|„. jf, /h e , to s'S" 


111 tlic on.<n of nil fiorsons wlio bnvo notivolv coa-ocl to ronfm-m i 

who have ricconlingly hrnkon it. i,, thrlr i.eiritarnr commensal rol.ntion, hu/^ 

..•long to r.-fnrn„ns or ,,ohH, untie coniinnniti... .neh .n,. the Arv,, Sn, I'aj or 'fhi Sikh or Jninl 
return 0 nil will I,,, hot , ..„...n,,,te nn,| ,.n,| will ho aeoopto.l U 

i•■'>owh.,lgo of the .noenrney of flio hn„.,ihoMo /"//[ 'l v’ 

If i, n,,t ,.o.«sihle to go further ihnn this or to innke o general .lispens.ntion from the 
iKco.vMty of r.'tiinini;; c:i<tr m thf c.'ko oI ppoplo wlio olh-nrvf it in nrnction wintevor tliinV 
hoori-tie ,sy"i,,ath,.tie im.linnl ions or to take nnv .sto,,., which will mnko it './iffieult f„,. the 

( e, sus I epnrtrnonf f„ got Iron. Il„. gene,., I |,„l,li,., informntion .lo.sired for the goiwrn! oo,„l 
.11). I tor ill.' o| ncviunrp jnruMirrmont.^ of socini |.ro;rrr«s/' 


The views of His Highness’ Government were in perfect accord with the 
above and while it brushed aside fantastic claims as spurious it sympatheticallv 
responded to the op[?osition to return of caste on conscientious grounds provided 

the opposition was based on actual practice and not mearly on lip profession. 

322, Caste not returned.— Two classes of persons fall under this head 

(1) tliose who through inadvertence, ignorance or the negligence of the enumerator 
did not returned their caste and (2) those who returned tlieir caste as nil the 

caste having lost its meaning for them. The second class comprised 160 persons 
only of which 97 were males and 63 females. The proportion borne by it to the 
total population of the State is '004 per cent. /. c., 4 persons in a million 

ot population do not believe in the institution of caste. The ironhold of caste is 

thus quite apparent. As regards those who failed to return their caste they were 
anaalgamated with the returns of minor castes and their scjiarate proportion 
cannot be calculated. The total number of persons shown under ‘others’ in the 

Imperial Table under each religion is given in the margin. 
In the case of Hindus such persons compose slightly more 
than 3 per cent, of the total Hindu population while in 
the case of Jains the proportion is slightly below 3 per cent. 
The followers of Budhism in this category are little above 
6 per cent, while the followers of Islam exceed 4 per cent. 
The Sikhs have the highest proportion of 44 per cent. 
Bearing in mind that minor castes not tabulated separately 
contribute the bulk of these figures the number of 
deiaulters from caste is infinitesimal indeed and is hardly worthy of further 
comment. 


Hindo 

23,419 

Budhiflt 

2,626 

Moslim 

130,340 

Sikh 

22,203 

Jaia 

10 


323. Castes by their Size. — The number of castes which have a strength of 

more than 1 lac in the State is 5 only. The Kashmiri 
Muslim which is a combination of several castes has 
the highest membership. The nomadic Gujjar stands 
second in the scale. The Rajputs both Hindu and 
Muslim number more than a lac separately. The 
Brahmans also count as a major caste. The Jats 
especially Muslim have a population exceeding 1 lac. 


1. 

100,000 and o7er 

.. 6 

n. 

50,000 to 10,000 

- 3 

HI. 

20,000 to 60,000 

- U 

IV. 

Below 20,000 
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The castes falling in class II number 3 only, two being found among 
Muslims and one among Hindus. Amongst Muslims the castes in this class are 
Makhmi and Sudhan, the former existing in Ladakh district and the latter 
concentrated in Poonch Jagir. Amongst Hindus the credit of being in the 
glorious minority of one goes to the Meghs. 

In class III the number of caste stands at 14. Of these 4 are Hindus, 
7 Muslims, one Budhist while the remaining two can be classed in this category 
only if figures of all religions are combined. The Hindu castes with a strength 
ranging between 20,000 to 50,000 are Chamar, Doom, Khatri and Mahajan. 
The Muslim castes are Arain, Bafinda, Balti, Mughal, Sayed, Sheikh and Yashkun. 
The Mangriks amongst Budhists fall in this class. The figures of Lohars and 
Tarkhans have got to be combind for diflerent religions to include them in this 
class. 


In the IV class the number of castes is 73, more than thrice the number 
in all other classes. 

324. Geographical Distribution of some Important Castes. — The castes dealt 
with in this para, will be taken alphabetically according to their classification in 
Imperial Table XVII and the places where they are found in preponderance will be 
mentioned. The variation in the strength of certain castes will form the subject 
of a subsequent paragraph. 

1. Arain . — The Arains in the State are traditionally market gardeners 
and vegetable growers. Their total number is 22,922, of which 12,727 are 
males and 10,195 females. They are chiefly found in the Jammu Province, the 
number in the Kashmir Province being only 4 who probably happened to be 
immigrants to the valley. The highest number of Arains is recorded in the 
Jammu district while Mirpur district stands second. The Kathua district has 
also a considerable number. In other districts their strength is limited. 

2. Aroras . — The Aroras form a community of traders. Their total 
number in the State does not exceed 3,548 of whom 5 have embraced Islam and 
1,735 follow the tenets of Sikhism. Their favourite habitat is the Jammu Pro- 
vince especially the districts of Jammu and Mirpur. 

3. Bafinda , — The well known community of Bafindas ( weavers ) 
numbers 33,872 of which 16,193 are females and 17,679 males. They are 
concentrated in the Jammu Province. Their number in the district of Muzaffar- 
abad in Kashmir Province is 2,157 only while in the Frontier Districts they are 
conspicuous by absence. Of the Jammu Province the districts where they are 
most numerous are Kathua, Reasi and Mirpur and the Jagir of Poonch. 

4. Balii . — As the very name implies the Balti is an inhabitant of 
Baltistan which is another name of Skardu, a tehsil of Ladakh district. The 
total strength of this tribe is 47,326 of which 46,733 are found in the district of 
Ladakh from a part of which they inherit their name. 

Sf^Brahman , — The total population of the caste is 265,252, of which 
11 723 are followers of Sikhism. The Kashmiri Pandits count 63,088 while 
Mohyals number 5,120. The other Brahmans have a strength of 185,321 which 
save a small number of immigrants from outside is entirely composed of Dogra 
Brahmans who constitute a distinct community differing from the Punjabi 
Brahmans on the one hand and the Kashmiri Pandits on the other. The"^ 
Brahmans form a major community in the State by virtue of their numbers and 
literacy. The Kashmiri Pandits and Mohyals are traditionally engaged in 
service while the Dogra Brahmans are predominantly agriculturists. As regards 
their habitat the Kashmiri Pandits are confined to the Kashmir Province while 
the Mohyals are chiefly congregated in the Mirpur district The other Brahmans 
are mostly to be found in the Jammu Province, their highest number being 
reported by the Jammu district. 
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6. Brukpa.—The total strength of the 
confine^l to the district of Ladakh, there bein<T 
in p.uv other district. ° 


caste stands at 13,104 which is 
only 2 persons in Gilgit and none 


;'77,' , J'" •»«"* « , 7, aM are found',; ,he abovTLSd 


SUdo 7 . Sf LSnr“ " i aSd'-Sar^^^^^^^ '‘' 


0 


Ga!lehan.-They are herdsmen mostly addicted to cattle-lifting. 


in .he Jamm^iS.ince'; " “ ‘o^'i 


] 1 . Gurk/ujs.— The Gurkhas ar 
permanently or semi-pcnnaneiitly settled 
be found in the State Forces. 


e immigrants from Nepal who have 
in the State, They are generally to 


12. Gtijjar The Gujjars form a very important community in the State 

having a strength of 402,781. 


They keep large herds and live on the sale of milk and ghee. There is 
no part ot the State excepting Ladakh where the ubiquitous Gujjar does not 
meet a traveller He musters strongest in Poonch Jagir and Reasi district, 
i ne number in the Jammu district is also considerably large. 

13. Hajjam.~The number of Hajjams who are barbers by traditional 
occupation IS 4,235 amongst Hindus, 14,504 amongst Muslims and 9 amongst 
bikhs. The highest number in the case of all communities is reported by 
the Jammu Province. 


14. J at.— The Hindu Jats number 23,371 while the Muslim Jats have a 
strength of 120,083. There are Sikh Jats also numbering 5,619. They are most 
numerous in the Jammu Province especially in the district of Mirpur, They are 
agriculturist by tradition and they stick to their ancestral callino^ to a very lar^e 

extent. ® ^ s 


15. Jhiwar . — The Jhiwars are the water-bearers and Palki-bearers by 
traditional occupation. Their largest number is found in the Jammu district in 
the case of Hindus and in Mirpur district in the case of Muslim Mashkis. 

16. Jogi . — He is a beggar by profession and is found both among Hindus 
and Muslims. His favourite haunt is the Jammu Province, particularly the 
districts of Jammu, Mirpur and Kathua. 

, 17. Kashmiri Muslim , — The community occupies the fore-most position 

in the State having 1,352,822 members. The various sub-castes that are labelled 
under the general head Kashmiri Muslim are given in the Imperial Table. 

The most important sub-castes from the statistical point of view are the 
Bat, the Dar, the Ganai, the Khan, the Lon, the Malik, the Mir, the Pare, the 
Rather, Shah, Sheikh and Wain. They are mostly found in the Kashmir 
Province and Udhampur district of the Jammu Province. 

18. Khatri , — The Khatris totalling 23,206 are found in Hinduism, 
Sikhism and Jainism. The largest number belongs to Hindu religion and that in 
the Jammu Province. The districts of Jammu and Mirpur report considerable 
population. 
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19. Labana.^T\\\% caste is mainly Sikh by faith and is concerned with 
agriculture and transport. They are chiefly concentrated in the Jammu 

Province. 

20. The Lohar is a necessary part of the village organisation 
being the only mechanic of the rural areas. The number of Muslim Lohras is 
greater than that of Hindu Lohars and the caste is much more numerous m the 
Jammu Province than in any other. 

21. Mahajan.—The Mahajan numbering 21,1 13 is a money-lender and 
trader by profession. His favourite habitat is the Jammu Province. The districts 
of Jammu and Udhapmur have got a higher number than others. 

22. Malihmi. — The Makhmi is a Muslim caste peculiar to Ladakh and 
is not found in any other district. 

23. ^Jangriks. — They are both Muslim and Budhist by faith, the latter 
being far in excess of the former. They are practically confined to Ladakh. 

24. Mirasi. — The Mirasi has earned a name for himself for cutting 
jokes and singing which combined with begging bring him livelihood. The 
largest number is found in the Jammu Province especially the Jagir of Poonch, 

25. Mughal and Pathan. — The Mughals and Pathans are the relics of 
foreign invaders who have in course of time got mingled with the locals. They 
are represented in all districts, the Jammu Province reporting in both cases a 
higher number. 

26. Awan. — lt is a Muslim agricultural caste mostly found in Muzaffara- 
bad district, Poonch Jagir and Mirpur district. 

27. Rajputs. — The Rajputs occupy an important position in the hierarchy 
of castes. The traditional occupation of the Rajputs is service (especially in the 

Army) and agriculture, in which a considerable number of the caste is engaged. 
The Hindu Rajputs m the State number 158,457, while the Muslim Rajputs 
number 195,449. 

28. Sayed. — The Sayeds number 39,726 and are most numerous in the 
Jammu Province. The Poonch Jagir reports the highest number in the province. 
In Kashmir Province their strength is largest in the Muzaffarabad district. 

29. Sheikh. — The Sheikhs like Sayeds report the highest number from 
the Tagir of Poonch and the district of Muzaffarabad, Sheikh is a generic term 
applied to a convert to Islam which has crystallised into a caste name. 

30. Shin. — It is a caste confined to the Gilgit district, and Frontier 

Illaqas. 

31. — It is a Muslim caste found mostly in the Poonch Jagir, 
They number 68,594- 

32. Tarkhan. — The Tarkhan is an indispensable part of the village or- 
ganisation like the Lohar and the caste is most numerous in the Jammu 

Province. 


33 , Teli. — The Teli is the oilman of the village and takes to transport 
also as a subsidiary or principal occupation. The Telis are generally Muslims, 
only 9 being followers of Hinduism. It is the Jammu Province which has got the 

largest number of them. 

34. Tarakhehas . — It is a Muslim caste peculiar to Ladakh where it is 
confined. Only 3 males are reported from the Gilgit district 
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, 1 1 laq. o’Ki'SlS ^ 

.tan |2” 

nvomnn ,s mos, pr.-valcn., Tne Hindu lar-ans prUomi„“. .".ta llmJ 
I-rovince being well distributed in nearly every district. Jammu 

325 Variation in Strength of Certain Castes.— The Imperial Table XVIII 
gives absolute figures of variation in the strength of a few selected castes The 
I.iahmans who begin the list have shown an increase in numbers durinpr rhf 
decade W2'-1Q31 by 18,363 persons. In the previous decade their strength^had 

decrease of 2,490 The Kashmiri Pandits have added 8,033 members to their 
caste during the decade. In 1921 they had lost 224. The Khatris have added 
1,761 persons. Their increase in 1921 was even greater. The Mahaian*? whr^ 
showed a fall in numbers in 1921 have now exhibited an increase of 1,121. The 

3 8 rscj n s ^ tlie^^ were also losers by 


Among ^shm^he Arams show a loss of 3,448 while the Bafinda shows 
an ‘^crease of 5,710. The apparent decrease of 77,434 in the case of Balti is due 
to the fact that 77,34/ persons m the Ladakh district have returned under a 
separate caste name Makhmis and in reality there is no decrease. The Guiiar 

while the Jat, unlike his Hindu brother, has added 

cc his caste strength. The Kashmiri Muslim shows a phenomenal increase 
ot 556,018 which is due to several castes having been merged in the community. 
1 he Hajjam, Hanji, Sayed, Sheikh afford some instances of the process of 
amalgamation which while adding to the Kashmiri Muslim community in such 
^st numbers has reduced the strength of other communities who show a decrease 
The Rajputs have increased by 22,505 persons. The Sayed shows a decrease of 
49,627 which is probably due to some members of the caste having returned them- 
selves under some other caste name. The decline of Shins by 967 is trivial. 
The Yashkuns have also gone down by 7,927. The Mangriks who like the Shins 
and Yashkuns belong to the Frontier districts show a rise in ranks by 924 
persons compared to a falling off in 1921 by 2,433. 

326. Percentage of Variation in Certain Castes.— Coming to proportionate 
figures contained in Subsidiary Table I we find that the Arains have receded by 
13 per cent, in population during the out-going decennium whereas they had 
progressed by 27*9 per cent, during the previous decade. The Bafinda has added 
20*3 per cent, to his caste strength. The Balti has suffered an apparent decrease 
of 62*3 per cent, which has been explained in the preceding paragraph. The 
Brahmans exclusive of Kashmiri Pandits show an increase of 9*1 per cent, and the 
Kashmiri Pandits register a rise of 14*6 per cent. The Brukpa and the Budhan 
have gone up by 8*7 and 29*2 per cent, respectively. The Gaddi shows an increase 
of 2*5 while the Gujjar registers an increase of 1 1 *2. The Hajjam shows a loss of 
47*4 probably because most of the Muslim Hajjams have returned themselves 
under Kashmiri Muslim. The Jat shows an increase of 14*7 per cent. The Kashmiri 
Muslim has risen by 69*7 while the increase in 1921 was 4*09 percent, only. The 
Khatris have advanced by 23*4 per cent., while Kumhiars have gone down by 
33*4 per cent, and the Lohars by 23*4 per cent The increase in the Mahajan 
caste is 5*6 per cent The Mughals and Pathans have declined The Rajputs 
have added 13*1 per cent to their population. The Sayeds have diminished 
by 55*5 percent and the Sheikhs by 71*9 per cent. The Tarkhans, Teli and Yash- 
kun all show a decline in strength by 33,34*4 and 18 percent respectively. 

The entire system of caste whether amongst Hindus or Muslims is so 
complicated that it is always difficult, if not impossible, to assign definite causes 
for the increase or decrease of strength of a certain caste. Every caste has 
generally a number of ramifications mostly unknown even to leading members 
of the same caste. The members of minor sub-castes ally themselves now to one 
caste now to another, as their interests or whims dictate, which results in fluctua- 
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tions of castes strength. Partly variation is attributable to more careful enumera- 
tion at each Census. But the whole task of finding reasons is beset with such 
difficulty as to deter a Census writer from undertaking the task. 


327. Alien Castes.— Amongst Hindus the two castes that are aliens so far 
as the State is concerned are the Gurkhas and the Kayasth. Their total number 
is 1,116. Amongst Muslims the castes that claim 
foreign blood in their veins number 91,453- The total 
strength of Muslims in the State is 2,817,636, which 
means that only a handful of men forming 3*2 per cent, 
of the Muslim population are outsiders while the remain- 
ing 96*8 per cent, of the population is due to conversion 
to Islam by various means. It is interesting to find 
Hindu sub-caste names still clinging to the converts and 
the sub-castes enumerated under Kashmiri Muslims will 
readily suggest to one who knows the caste constitution 
of Kashmiri Pandits the similarity in caste-names point- 
ing unmistakeably to the common Hindu origin of both. 

The Bat, Dar and Pandit are glaring instances of it. 


Gurkha 

• # 

1,073 

Kayasth 

• « 

43 

Mughal 

• • 

30.198 

Pathaa 

• • 

19,258 1 

Saycd 

• • 

1 

39,720 , 

Tut k 

1 

• • 

2,271 

Total 

• • 

01,453 


328. Europeans and Anglo-Indians.— The total number of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians in the State is 321. The Jammu Province has only 60 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians while the Kashmir Province has the highest number of 220, 
leaving 41 to the Frontier Districts. The presence of a large number m the 
Kashmir Province is due to the climate of the valley which is more similar 
to that prevailing in their mother country than the climate of any other part 
of the State and thus gives them happy reminiscenes of home. The Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are generally in the State service. Trade and missionary work 
also claim a large number. Divided by race the Europeans number 198 of which 
12 males and one female are Armenians. The number of British subjects amongst 
them is 151 while 47 are non-British subjects. The Anglo-Indians number 
123 only. It is, however, in summer that the European population flocks to the 
Kashmir' Valley and if the Census were taken during that Ume of the year the 
number would swell to several thousands. 


329. Untouchability. — That untouchability or touch-me-not is generally 
believed to have little of religious sanction behind it and the conservatism of the 
Hindus has helped to keep it alive. Attempts were made in the past by social 
and religious reformers like Lord Buddha, Guru Nanak, Kabir and others to 
annihilate all such humiliating distinctions between man and man by admitting 
freely into their fold members of all communities. The myopia of the higher 
castes did not, however, yield to the treatment in the past and it was left to the 
20th century to witness a most vigorous campaign launched for the burial of the 
irrational distinction. Whether it is the political significance of the depressed 
classes that has attracted the attention of the Hindus to claiming them as their 
own or the selfless and perfectly human spirit of atonement for past wrongs, 
untouchability has become a source of great concern to the Hindus and though 
the reactionary section of society is opposing the advance of the movement their 
opposition is obviously futile and doomed to die in the near future. But apart 
from the various reforming bodies engaged in uplifting their fallen brethren and 
granting them the elementary social rights of humanity, the greatest stimulus to 
the movement has emanated from Mahatma Gandhi, who has roused public 
opinion to such a pitch that the cause of reform has gained in months what 
perhaps it might have taken years to accomplish. So far as the State is concerned 
the enlightened Government of His Highness does not tolerate such disabilities 
imposed by inhuman custom and usage and His Highness long ago publicly 
announced the title of the so-called depressed classes to the use of public wells, 
schools etc. It was further announced that no ban should be laid on their entry 
into public services. And now His Highness has been pleased to throw open all 
State temples to untouchables for Darshan and Prayer in accordance with the 
views of the Hindus of the State. Special scholarships have been sanctioned for 
the students of these communities and nowhere can a teacher refuse to admit a 
boy into school or seat him aloof because he happens to belong to one of these 
castes In the urban areas such distinctions are already on the wane. In the 
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insolatcd villages mainly of the Dugar Illaqa the distinction still survives but any 
observer can see that it has had its day. The division of Hindus into the artifi^ 
cia compartments of Brahmans, other Hindus and depressed classes carried out 
on the present occasion which the Superintendent of Census Operations Madras 
has earned to an extreme by introducing it in village tables, has^lost much of its 
usefulness. As figures have been collected a discussion of them is incumbent 
uf'on a Census Superintendent though it may be of academic interest only. 


X, 1 castes that are treated as untouchable are 

Megh, TOoom, Chamar, Chura, Watal, liatwal, Ratal, Saryara, Jolaha, Koli Pate 
\yahare, Barwala, Basith, Mussali, Halalkhor, Gen, Mulgi, Nadyala, Dhyar.'cardi* 
Mochi, Le)i, Sepi. Of these no returns were found for Koli, Pate Leji Sepi^ 
Wahare, Malalkhor, Gen, iMuigi and Nadyala castes which, therefore,* stand 
excluded from the discussion. Tlie remaining count amongst them the* castes 
which follow [slam w hich also deserve to he omitted from the discussion as we are 
concerned mainly with untouchabilily found amongst Hindus. The classes amongst 
flindus with whom touch entails purification on the part of high caste Hindus are 
as follows : — 


1. Megh. 

2. Doom, 

3. Chamar. 

4. Chura. 

5. Watal. 

6. Batwal. 

7. Ratal. 

8. Saryara. 

9. Jolaha. 

10. Gardi. 

11. Barwala. 

12. Basith, 

13. Dhyar. 
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Strength of Depressed Classes. — The strengtli of depressed clrsses is 

given in the margin. The total strength comes 
to 170,928 persons f.e., 23*2 percent, of the entire 
Hindu population of the State falls in these so- 
called untouchable classes. The Meghs have 
got the largest papulation and stand foremost 
amongst the classes that go by this name. The 
Chamars come second while the Dooms occupy 
the third place. 

Other castes cannot compare with them in 
point of members. Of them, Batwals, Gardis, 
Jolahas and Watals have very little population. 
Barwalas and Basiths alone have some note- 
worthy figures against them. 

332. Geographical Distribution of Depressed 
Classes. — The Barwalas are found in the Jammu 
Province only and are most numerous in the 
Jammu district. The Basiths predominate in 
Reasi and Mirpur districts. The Batwals are 
most numerous in the Jammu district. The 
Chamars are fairly largely distributed in all 
districts of the State, the highest number being 
found in the Jammu district. The Chuhras are 


TL'ndu. 

1 Males. 

1 

; Females. 

1 < 

Barwala 

3.011 

2,671 

Basith 

3,071 

3,142 

Batwal . . 

3,045 

2,600 

Chamar 

21,072 

19.617 

Chahra .. 

840 

761 

Dhyar 

1,655 

1,610 

Doom 

18,100 

15,920 

Gardi 

1 

76 

97 

Jolaha 

20 i 

20 1 

1 

Megh 

37,002 ' 

32.908 

Ratal 

202 

226 

Saryara 

1.243 

1,111 

Watal 

1 

10 

3 

1 

; Total 

1 

1 

90,273 

80,655 


largely found in the Poonch Jagir. The Dhyar caste is confined solely to Reasi 
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district. The Dooms are found in all districts of the Jammu Province, the 
highest number being in the Jammu district. The Ciardi predominates in the 
Jammu district. The Jolahas are confined to Reasi districts. The Meghs 
are most numerous in tlie Jammu and Udhampnr districts. The Ratals are 
generally found in Udhampur and Reasi districts. The Watal which is only 
another name for Chuhra arc found in Srinagar district only where also they 
represent immigrants. 


333. Variation in (he Strength of Certain Castes. — Subsidiary Table I con- 
tains figures of population of certain depressed castes for the last four Censuses and 
though the population includes non-Hindu members of the castes as well, they 
are so few that the main results arc not affected. The Barwalas show a decline of 
32*4 per cent, during 1921-1031. They decrea<=cd in the previous decade 1911-1921 
also by 25*8 per cent. Their community is thus loosing in numbers. The 
Chamars show an increase of 5*4 per cent, which is Hr below the general increase 
in the entire population of the State during the decade 1923-1931. The Dooms 
reveal an increase of 12’1 which show^ that the community is progressing satis- 
factorily. The Meghs who form the important caste have gone down in strength 
by 11*2 per cent. Compareil to their population in 1901 the Barwalas register an 
increase of 108 T, the Chamars a negligible one of IIH per cent., the Dooms 
show an unhappy decrease of 37 per cent, and the Meghs an increase of 1 7'6 per 
cent.; the decrense in some of these castv.'s is (luc to the reclamation of some of 
their numbers bv Arya Samaj and their conseriuent return under the new name 
* Arya ’. 


334. Criminal Tribes. — l^ernas and Sansis are the only tribes treated as 
criminal in the State and the l)an li;i,s recently beeji remo\-ed from the Bakarwals 
as a temporary measure subject to th( ir good behaviour in future. The number of 
Pernas and Sansis in the State is only insignificant as the former number 42 and 
the latter 134 only. Pernas constitute a floating community who generally live 
by dancing and singing and have loose morals, wliile Sansis are adepts in house- 
breaking. 


335. Primitive Tribes. — Shins and "^'aslikuns are the only two castes consider- 
ed to be primitive though the Political Agent, Gilgit is inclined to class all the castes 
inhabiting the Agency under this head. The Shins are said to have descended 
from Hindus and do not drink cow’s milk to the present day. These castes are 
mainly devoted to agriculture and have begun to come in contact with the out- 
side world which is bringing about a change in tlieir mode of living. Some 
aspects of their life as depicted by the Political Agent, Gilgit (in response to 
the questionairre issued), viiere the tribes live a life more of their own than in 
the Gilgit district administered by the State, are given below and will be found 

of interest : — 


1^\RT “A 


1 j 


1. The tribes are not divided into different exogamous groups. 

2. The people in the Agency arc divided into various groups, details of 
which are given below : — 

((?) Ro?io.y.— The most honoured caste exist in small numbers in Nagar, 
(hlgil and Puiiial, and become more numerous as one travels 
W'estwards towards Yasin and Chitral. 

They have two theories as to their origin : -one that they are descended 
from Sumalik, a former ruler in Mastuj ; the other that they are 
of Arab blood and descendants of Muhammed Hanifa, son of 
Ali who was son-in-law of the Prophet. 

(Z?) Shina . — The next most senior division are of Hindu origin and 
established themselves by conquest from the South. They 
consider themselves tlie aristocracy of the country, although 
they can show nothing to substantiate their claims. They are 
now Mohammedans but perverted relics of Hinduism are still 
shown by their aversion from anything which is connected with 
cows or fowls. 
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(c) y ashktcns — The most numerous of the lot — come next in import- 
ance and form almost the entire population of Hunza, Nagar and 
Punial ; they also outnumber all other classes in the rest of the 
Agency. They are of Turanian origin but intermarriage with 
people of Tartar and Aryan descent has obliterated' most of 
their original characteristics. 

{cl) Who are thinly scattered through the Agency, declare 

that they first settled in the country when Tamerlane was king, 
i hey are greatly respected by all classes and receive the 
daughters of the ruling families in marriage. The daughter of 
a Saiyid usually can marry only in the same clan. Occasionally, 
however, they are married by kings and ruling chiefs, and also* 
in this district, by Akhuns and Mullahs. 

(t.) Kamim, Do7us and S/iolos —They are of an inferior caste. The 
Karnins who do not exist in Hunza and Nagar are millers and 
potters and are most numerous in Darel and Chilas. The Dorns 
\'-ho are musicians, blacksmiths and cobblers, are found mostly in 
yasin, Nagar and Chilas. The Shotos are leather workers and 
exist only in Nagar. 

{/) hashniiris — h oi m the largest section of the population in Gilgit 
proper. They settled in the time of Ahmad Shah (about 1760) 
and are mostly weavers, goldsmiths and carpenters. 

(//) Gujjam — Nomadiccattle owners form a floating population chiefly 
in the highlands separating Gilgit from the unadministered 
territory of Tangir and Darel. 

3. /\ chief comes from the aristocrat class and usually marries only one 
wife from that class the children of the union being recognized as heirs, to the 
exclusion of children bv a wife of an inferior class. 

4. The organisation is autocratic in theory, in practice any important 
point is settled hy a lirga of headmen. 

5. The origin of the tribes in the Gilgit Agency is conjectural. There 
would appear to have been three main movements — an incursion from the North 
as the inhabitants of Badakshan giadually expanded over the Hindu Kush; an 
invasion of the Shins from the South and the conquest by the Tartars from the 
East. There is also evidence that Tibet ruled in this part of the country for 
many generations. 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the country, Hunza and Nagar seem to 
have been less affected by these movements than the rest of the Agency, and 
among the people living in the more isolated parts of these provinces, traces of 
Turnnian descent enn still be seen. 

^/6. Most of the inhabitants arc cultivators and all three types of cultiva- 
tion are to be observed, depending entirely on the conformation of the ground. 

In hilly country terraced fields, often rivetted with stones, are the rule ; where 
the country is open and flat ordinary plots are made. 

Irrigation is carried out almost universally by water kuhls, some of which 
extend along the precipitous faces of the mountains for many miles. Where 
possible small canals are hewn out of the rock ; where the hill is too steep the 
water is conducted through hollowed tree trunks which are propped by wooden 
supports. 

7. There are no megalithic monuments in the Agency. 

Two Budhist Stupas exist ; one on the hillside about three miles east 
of Gilgit ; the other on the road to Nagar, between Chalt and Minapin. There 
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is also a small Budha carved on the rocks at the mouth of the Kirgah Nulla, 
about three miles west of Gilgit and small Budhas and Budhist relics have 
been found in Yasin. 

8. Stone is not used for seats. 

9. Buildings are mostly constructed of mud and stone. In many of 
them the pillars supporting the roof, the lintels, friezes and wainscot are of carved 
wood. 


There would appear to be no restrictions : the material used depending 
on the material available. 

V ^10. The social position of a man is indicated more by the condition of 
his clothes and house than by any particular cut or pattern. 

11. The sun is considered to be masculine and to be composed of fire : 
the moon feminine, and made of glass. 

The markings on the moon are accounted for as follows in Hunza and 
Punial : — 

A small girl went out one night to fetch water for her mother and saw 
the moon descending from the sky. Fearing that she would be 
carried away, she clutched a small tree but in spite of this 
precaution both she and the tree were swept up to the moon 
where they can still be seen. In the rest of the Agency the 
tree is omitted. 

In an eclipse a large dragon swallows the sun or moon. Fortunately it 
has a slit in its throat so their eventual emergence from this is assured. Never- 
the-less to hasten matters drums are beaten and a great deal of noise is made. 

The stars are thought to be basket shaped, to have no light of their own 
and to smell badly. The reason for this seems to be that a falling star (meteor) 
crashed into a field once long ago and had all these characteristics. 

There are no specific names for any of the constellations. 

Earthquakes are caused as follows : — 

The theory more general is that a bull stands on the water supporting the 
the earth on one of his horns. When he itches he moves his body a little caus- 
ing the earth to shake. 

In certain parts of Hunza the theory is that at the centre of the earth 
a great bull stands and supports the ground on his immense horns. Should any- 
one sin greatly the bull shakes his head in remonstrance and the earth rocks. 

The rainbow is supposed to be an animal which inhabits the clouds. 
Sometimes he comes down to drink at the river and the water he drinks is sup- 

posed to come out again at the other end. 

✓ 

v'"i2. The face of the dead is kept to the West. The head to the North 
and legs to the South. Both the hands generally are straight. In some parts of 
Hunza the right hand is placed under the cheek. 

13 . The ultimate abode of the righteous man is a land of comfort and 
good things. What he has desired in life he gets in abundance in death. 
There is no food there but the smell of the flowers which carpet the ground is 
enough. 

For the bad man is a place of terror and misery. All kinds of tortures 
await him there ; from fire, from insects, from knives. Toads and snakes abound 
and there he will remain until pardoned of God. 
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14. The complexion is, in most cases, very fair. Straight eyes, usually 
brown but not infrequently grey or even blue. The hair is straight, in some 
cases of a decidely reddish tinge and is often shaved over the pate. 

The physique is good, although in many cases there is lack of stamina and 
a certain indolence, more mental than physical, is often observed. 

The prowess of the locals on the mountains is remarkable and, probably 
unsurpassed elsewhere. 

15. Seed is sown broadcast; fields are ploughed with a wooden plough. 

16. Musical instruments are produced on any excuse and chiefs are 
invariably accompanied by their bands wherever they go. The most common 
instruments are the Sarnai ; the Daramal which consists of a pair of drums on 
one of which the skin is tight and on the other loose, and a big drum. 

In addition to these there is the Rubab and the Zitha stringed instruments 
which are played with remarkable skill and effect. 

17. Swords, (iuns and Rifles are the chief weapons, although bows and 
arrows still survive. 

Heads are not taken from enemies. 


Part “B”. 


In the Gilgit Agency there is little more contact with the outside world 
now than there was formerly and as, in the Political Areas, the Ruling Chiefs are 
encouraged to govern their own countries as much as possible without interference 
bv the Political Agent, the effect of political dominance is not marked. 

Education is earned out in all the larger centres, but it has-been started 
so recently that it is impossible to tell at the moment, what its eventual effect 

will be. 


\n a land where niiieLv nine per cent, of the population is illiterate, where 
the threat of starvation is ever present, and where stark poverty is the universal 
rule, there is little chance of the inhabitants becoming slack and apathetic. 


/ 


V, 


Part “C”. 


1 ( Irnaments of silver and semi-precious stones are worn but tattooing 

IS not fjractised. The women apply certain drugs to their faces to protect the 
complexion against the rigour of the climate. 


Tooth paste is not used and teeth are usually cleaned with a willow twig. 

# 

■ 2 Wine, the only intoxicant indulged in, is drunk in Hunza, Punial, 
Ishkoman Yasin and Kuh-Ghizr, where most of the inhabitants are Maulais. 
There are’ no general restrictions of age, sex. etc. but wine is usually produced 
only when entertaining guests, or at marriage ceremonies and occasions of 

rejoicing. 

3 The people generally are very obedient and seldom defy the au- 
thoritv of their Chief unless there is any gross contravention of established custom. 
Various scales of fines are imposed in different districts and these are generally 
paid with good grace, as, in almost every case, they are imposed by the Chiefs 
in consultation with the elders of the country. Imprisonment is also awarded but 
excommunication is not observed. 

s/4. Prayers are offered to God in the same manner as in other civilized 
places in India. 
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onhe ABenlf'*" Trade °f "^arly all the inhabitants 
ot ttie Agency. 1 rade has recently been started by a few of the more enternris- 

ing people but at the moment the numbers engaged in it are almost negligfble. 

6. A pregnant woman is given no special diet and the delivery is assisted 
by any old woman who may be selected to help. After the third day the motheS 

San'agaTn ^ day she, herself, takes a bath and is considered 


i,A *f"f"®diately after birth and a 

Azan first ,n the right ear and then in the left— if the child is male 
tired and the firers are given a goat 


man calls 
guns are 


Alms are given soon after birth and again three days later. 


A male child is preferred though, as no record 
say to which sex the first child generally belongs. 


exist, it is impossible 



No ceremonies are performed when the child reaches puberty. 

. Girls are not generally offered free. In rare cases they are exchang- 
ed with other girls but never sold. Rs. 60 to 80 is usually offered for a girl at 
the time of betrothal or before marriage. Ornaments are given by the girPs 
parents only and not by the groom’s family. ^ 


Woman has sole authority in household matters, does all the work in the 

house and when it is finished helps in the fields. In some districts she also fetches 
fuel from the jungle. 


A priest, who may be any man with enough religious education, is neces- 
sary to read the Nihah at the marriage ceremony, and receives from the bride- 
groom Re. 1 as his fee. 


Polygamy is practised but the status of the first wife is considerably 
lowered by the arrival of a second, as this is usually caused by her own incompe- 
tence in household matters or to greater attractiveness on the part of her rival. 

Sometimes, however, a man marries his brother’s widow under compul- 
sion, and in that case the position of the first wife is not altered. 

Betrothal is the usual prelude to marriage. It is performed in this 
manner : — 

The boys father or in his absence, any other important relative or friend 
goes with 4 or 5 other influential persons to the house of the intended bride and 
asks her guardian for her hand. He replies that his relatives must be consulted 
and tells the deputation to come again after a few days. When the party again 
visits the house if the reply is favourable the girl’s family is presented with the 
following articles: — 

Cloth ... about 6 yards. 

Cash „ Rs. 10 

Should it be desired Nikah can be read at that time. Usually, however, it 
is reserved until the marriage takes place. 

Unless the Nikah has been read the alliance can be broken by either side 
on any pretext. If the move for annulment comes from the girl’s side the gifts 
are returned: If from the boys they are not recovered. 

Divorce is allowed in cases where the women is unable to manage the 
household affairs or is of bad habits. Rarely a divorce takes place where 
the husband finds it impossible for him to cope with his wife. Divorced per- 
sons are permitted to remarry. 
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Marraiges are arranged for auspicious days and hours which 
on each occasion from the village priest. 


are ascertained 


Temporary unions are allowed by Shias only. 

Free access is not allowed before marriage generally. 

No caste prohibits remarriages of widows. Moral laxity prevails to 
certain extent. ^ ^ 

\ 8- Death.~The head of the dead points North but the face is turned 

to the West towards Mecca, the religious centre of Muslims. When a death 
occurs food is not cooked in that house for three days and cooked food is sent 
by relatives for that period. On the third, seventh and fortieth day alms are 
given to avert calamities, also on the first anniversary after the death. 

Indigenous drugs are used for medicines and almost every one knows the 
medicinal properties of certain local plants and use them when required. 

g. Swimming, polo playing, racing, wrestling, tug of 

war, arcery, dancing, singing, etc., are some of the amusements indulged in • 
women do not (larticipate in the sport undertaken by men. They hold their own 
separate congregation on occasions of rejoicings such as Id and indulge in singing 
and dancing away from the eyes of the men. ^ 

Festival occasions.— ld-u\-Fin^T, Id Haj, Id Ghadir and Nauroz are the 
chief occasions on which rejoicings are made by dancing, singing, polo playing, 
running and wrestling etc. Dancing is held in a circle to the beat of drum. 

10. Before a number of the village people after sunset on the night be- 
fore the marriage the following sung is sung at the bridegroom’s house in the 
following manners: 


A large iron pan is placed in the middle of the assembly and a man of 
the Katchate or Babuse family rushes forth with some ghee, atta, and seeds of 
wild rue or leaves of chili, and, j^utting these things into the pan burns a little 
fire under it till the contents begin to smoke. To fumigate all the air in the room 
he holds the pan by its brim and lifting his hands above his head, commences 
to dance to the accompaniment of the band, while the people applaud and sing 
a song ol which the following is a translation: — 

f i ) The pan belongs to B)air Gul. 

I will never let any one [dace this pan on the hearth. 

I will place it there my.'^elf. 

(2) The [>an belongs to Malik, the Cliief of Gilgit. 

I will never let any other place this pan on the hearth. 

1 will place it there mvself. 

(3) The pan is worthy of belonging to kings, etc. 

(4) The pan is worth being kept by a family, etc. 

(5) The pan belongs to Shah Mir, the Chief of Kashmir, etc. 

(6) The pan belongs to Maqpun, the Chief of Skardu, etc. 

(7) The pan belongs to Mughlot, the Chief of Nagar, etc. 
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(8) The pan belongs to Khana, the Raja of Yasin, etc. 

(9) The pan belongs to righteous Girkis (the ruler of Hunza). 

(10) The pan belongs to Maryo the son of Machat (a celebrated 
person of the Rono family). 

(11) The pan is placed on Neelo But etc. At the same time the 
women who are m an inner room recite the following song 

Translation, 

(1) A large coral grain belongs to Bair Gul. 

I will never let another string this on a thread. 

I will string it myself. 

(2) A large coral grain belongs to Malik, the Chief of Gilgit 

I will never let another string this. 


I will string it myself. 

After the marriage cermony the following song is sun*^ 
the bride : — * 


at the house of 


Translation, 

(1) Come out, O beloved of your mother, why are you delaying? 

(2) Come out, O water sprite, why are you delaying? 

(3) Come, O possessers of golden locks, why are you delaying? 

(4) Come out, O mistress of charming eyes, why are you delaying? 

(5) Come out, O owner of pearly teeth, why are you delaying? 

On this she is brought out. She weeps bitterly at the separation from 
her relatives, and the assembly sings the following song : — 

T ranslation. 

(1) Do not weep, O flower-like girl, thy complexion will turn pale. 

(2) Thou wilt go on a lofty hill, O girl, thy complexion will turn pale. 

(3) Thou wilt (by weeping) burn your heat, thy complexion will 

turn pale. 

Typical birth song ... Nil 

Typical death song ... Nil 

11. No written language possessed by the people. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE. 


Persons. 


Percentage of variation. 




% ^ 





• 

• 

Caste, Tribe or 

Raoo. 





CO 

A 

1 a 




* 

• 

• 

» 


9 




O 

4 

\ 

o 

o> 

a> 

o 

1 

2 

\ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

Arain 

• • 

22,922 

20,370 

20,621 


— 13 

d-27-9 

0 

BaOnda 

• e 

33,872 

28,102 

26,830 

9,313 

+ 20-3 

+ 6 

3. 

Balti 

• • 

47.326 

124,700 

72,439 

22,733 

—62-3 

+72-2 

4. 

Barwala 

• • 

5.032 

8,420 1 

11,355 

2,403 

—32-4 

—25-8 

5. 

Bhatti 

• • 

8,240 

6,248 ' 

\ 

4.151 

4 

+ 31-8 

+ 40-3 - 

0. 

Brahman ( ox- 
cluflinc Kash- 
miri Pandis) 

202. 164 

1 

17 4, .572 . 

1 

1 

i 

180,033 

190,702 

1 

1 

, + 4-9 

+ 3-5 

7. 

Kashmiri Pandit 

g;i'os8 

55,055 1 

55.279 

• • • • 

+ 14-0 

— '04 

8. 

Hrukpa 

• « 

13,104 

12,055 1 

8,800 

1 • • • • 

1 

+ 8-7 , 

+35-0 

9. 

Bii'ldhan 


5.161 

3,992 

i 0,5SC 

19 

1 29-2 ; 

1 

—39-4 ■ 

10. 

Chamar 


41.220 i 

39.001 ' 

1 

' 39,000 

1 

30,977 1 

+ .5-4 

• • • • 

11. 

Chulira 

, 

4.980 

1 

0,770 

1 

8,00!) 

1 

8,572 

: —26-5 

—22-1 

12, 

Dll and 


17,533 

15.430 

1 

1 15.853 

1 

« ■ • • 

+ i:f5 

— 2-7 

1,3. 

OomnI 


0,350 

1 

7.070 ! 

6.653 

« • • • 

—17-2 

+ 10-3 

! 4. 

Dnm 


.34.341 

.30,017 

52,099 

54,430 

+ 12-1 

—41*2 

15. 

< Jaddi 


11.417 

11.123 

10.503 

5.927 

+ 2-5 

+ 6-4 

1 

10. 

Oiijjar 


■102.7S1 

302,107 

1 

1 

1 328,003 

1 

286.109 

d I 1-2 

+ 10-4 

17. 

Ilajjan^ 

• • 1 

18.748 

35.004 

1 3 4.450 

17.3.34 

— 47-4 

+ 3-3 

IS. 

Jat 

1 

149.073 

120.933 

1 

■ 141.439 

1 

* 

148,5.74 

1 

+ 14-7 

— 8*1 

19 

•Thiwar 


12.201 

10.900 

\ 13,500 

1 

' 12,743 

+ 11-2 

— lS-8 

20. 

Kashmi ri 

Muslim 

1,352.822 

700.804 

705,142 ' 

32’).!l78 

+ 09-7 

+ 4 -on 

21, 

Kliatri 


23,200 

18,79.5 

1 8,5 1 7 

1 

47.887 

1 

1 23-4 

1 + 1-5 


Kiimhiar 


17.721 

20,592 

18,958 

11,213 

1 

—33-4 

[ 

d 40-3 

23. 

Lohar 


27,140 

35.429 

28,884 

( 

29,190 

—23-4 

1 1-22*7 

24. 

Mahajan 


21.113 

19.983 

20.462 

27.4.59 

' + 5-0 

) 

' — 3*02 

2.5. 

Mancrik (Bud- 
dhLst only) .. 

1 

1 

! 34.107 

33.183 

3.5.010 

• • « • 

i + 2-7 

— 6-8 

20. 

Mosh 

• « 

1 

! 70,193 

78,982 

75.100 

.59.040 

' —11-2 

+ 4*7 

27. 
■\ 

28. 

Mirasi 

« • 

7,998 

7,772 

7.090 

6.235 

+ 2-9 

+ ‘9 

Moohi 

• • 

' 1 1 .052 

2.3.151 

1 4,094 

.36.480 

-52-3 

+ 57-6 

29. 

MuRhal 

« • 

1 .30,193 

3.5,509 

49.875 

101.075 

- 15 

—28-8 

30. 

Pathan 

• • 

19,238 

32.179 

52.203 

45.131 

— 40-1 

—38*4 

31. 

Rajput 

• • 

,3,55.002 

.314,340 

309,355 

2.50.911 

+ 13-1 

+ 1-6 

32. 

^Sayed 

« • 

39,726 

89,353 

102,195 

\ 

5.3,901 

—65*6 

—12-6 

33. 

Shoikh 


28.984 

102.993 

'105,285 

1 

06.879 

' —71-0 

— 2*2 

34. 

Shin 

- 

14,139 

1 5, 1 00 

11,080 

7,733 

— 6-4 

+ 3G-3 

35. 

Sudhan 

• • 

08,594 

63,092 

50,800 

114 

+ 7-1 

d-I2-7 - 

30. 

Tarkhan 


24,437 

30.473 

27,871 

32,709 

— 33 

+ 30-9 

37. 

TpH 

• • 

1.5,843 

24,134 

19,309 

21.560 

—34-4 

+ 25 

38. 

Yoshkun 

« • 

36,160 

44,087 

35,011 

20,583 

— 18 

+ 25-9 


o 

o 

o 


8 


-M881 
+ 218-7 
+ 372*5 
+ 111,176 


— 2*6 


• • 


+34,503-2 
+ 5-7 

+ 1-6 


• • • 


« « 


* • • • 


+ 26-4 
+ 23*5 
— CO'7 

— 50-7 

+ 15-8 
+ 19 

+ 89-3 
+ 67*4 
+ 43-3 
10.724-6 

— 14-8 
_ 10-4 


+263*7 
+ 108-1 
+ 136-4 
+ 205,900 


+ 6-1 


• « 


• • • • 


+ 27,063*1 
+ 11*4 
— 41-9 


• • 


« • 


— 4-8 

— 78-2 
+ 14-6 
+ 98-8 

— 4*8 
+ 6-8 
+ 131-9 

— Gl-3 

■i 02-1 

+ 1-09 \ 
+ 26-6 


— 37 

+ 92-6 
+ 40-7 
+ 8-1 
+ -3 

— 4*5 
+ 309-9 
+ 61-0 

+ 58 

— 7*1 
23-2 


• « • 


+ 17-6 
+ 28*2 
— 00-8 

— 70*2 
_ 67-3 
+ 36-8 

— 26-6 

— 66-7 
+ 82-8 

460,070 1 
^ 25-3 

— 26*6 

+ 36 


O t 

tsoS 


10 


*6 

■0 

1*2 

•IS 

•2 


6-5 

1*7 

•3 

•I 

1-1 

•1 

-4 

*1 

*9 

-3 

II 

*6 

-4 

-3 

37-1 

-6 

*4 

•7 

-6 

■0 

1-0 

•2 

•3 

-8 

■5 

9-7 

1*1 

•8 

•4 

1-8 

•6 

*4 

•9 


Addenda and Corrigenda. 


Tn maps read ‘Ladakli’ Cor ‘Laddakh’. 

Pago 1 line 23 delete ‘the’ kefore ‘snow covered*. 

Page 2 last line road ‘have’ for ‘has . 

Page 3 line 18 road ‘yet’ for ‘but . 

Page 3 line dl read ‘jNIu/affarabad’ for ‘Muzaffarabod . 

Page 4 lino. 44 read ‘giram’ for ‘grim . 

Page 12 line 30, road “against” instead of ‘agst’. 

Pa"e 12 line 41 rea<l ‘fore’ for ‘for’. 

Page 12 line 50 read ‘manipulated’ for ‘manuimlated . 

Page 15 line 28 read ‘happy’ for ‘attractive’. . , 

Pa^e lb line 24 delete ‘the’ before ‘Jammu and Kashmir . 

Pa^e 17 line 51 read ‘a’ for ‘the’. 

Pa"e ^>0 lino 24 a.hl ‘Rs’ before the figures. 

PaM-e 21 line 2 achl ‘to’ before ‘show*. 

P'ure ‘>4 line 53 delete ‘s’ after ‘frees . 

Paae ‘^5 lino 5 read ‘s<‘asons’ for ‘Heavens . 

Paee 25 line 21 r^'ad ‘fair’ for ‘fare’. _ 

p.^rre ‘>6 line 13 read ‘menace’ for ‘nuisance . 

p'^ro 59 la^t line read ‘congested’ for ‘congested . 

Pa^-c 54 line 13 delete first ‘i’ from ‘patni’. ^ 

Paec 58 line 0 add ‘of’ before ‘the pojiulation . 

p'a'ae 58 line tO rea«l ‘the’ for ‘of’. , - , 

Paue 58 line 2(' rea<l ‘eonducive tor 'condusive . 
ks linn 22 n'.’nl ‘roi.rosnnts’ for ‘repre.^ont’. 

rknn G1 linn 41 road ‘of’ for ‘in’ _ ^ 

Tam. r.2 linn 8 mad ‘n lor M in ‘conjes ion . ^ 

Pane Gf) linn 1 dnlntn last ‘s’ from ‘conclusions . 

l>'aun G5 line 7 add ‘nd’ to ‘need’ 

PaTn. C.r, lino ilS add ‘Krnatnr’ bntorn ‘poverty . 

pi::: 85 pma. 77 line 17 mad log _/;i for log 3 and in line 18 read_y2‘6644 for 

an.l in line 10 read _/o. 0029 for 2*0029. 

Pam. 87 para 82 line 3 read ‘se],arate for ^different . 

Para 04 line 30 read ‘wander’ for ‘wonder . ^ 

l>jif>-e 00 line 7 read ‘dependency’ lor ‘dependence . 

p.i7rc 07 line 27 read ‘lioines’ for ‘home . 

p.,rrc 08 line 32 read ‘intervillage’ for ‘intrayillage . ^ 

p'‘r.. 00 line 7 read ‘ontsi<Ie Pakcrwals’ for Bakerwals . 

Palm ;01 para. 100 lino 7 read ‘move’ for ‘more . 

P nre 102 para. 101. line 25 read ‘overseas tor ‘over seas . 

P„;c 109 para. 110 line 2 delete ‘confined to inovcment . 

Pa"re 117 line 12 add ‘age constitution of the fetatc after 11 . 

Paire 134 line 3 read ‘displays’ for ‘display . 
pa<m 130 line 51 road ‘852’ for ‘952 . 

Pago 137 line 7 read ‘for’ for ‘from’. ^ 

P-i.re 138 line 25 add ‘s’ after ‘communication . 

Page 140 line 1 add ‘at’ after ‘as well as’. 

Page I'lO line 25 read ‘have’ For ‘having . 

Page 140 line 37 read ‘group’ for ‘groojd. 

Pam« 141 line 11 delete ‘s’ from ‘females . 

Paeo 141 para. 131 line 7 read ‘again.st’ for ‘upon . ^ 

Pa^ro 147 para. 1.33 line 24 mad ‘possess for possesses . 

Paee 147 para. 133 line 30 read ‘teacheresses for teachresses . 

PaTre ]4<S line 4 rea<I ‘novel’ for ‘noyal’. ^ 

Vnao 148 line 18 read ‘intelligentsia lor intelligentin . 

Pam. 148 para. 135 line 4 read ‘remaining * 

Par^r. 148 para. 135 line 5 <Mete ‘one hetore ‘1000 . 

Pa^e 148 para. 130 line 12 delete ‘the’ before ‘Udhampur . 

Page 148 lara. 130 line 12 read ‘while’ for ‘which * , 

Pato 140 ine .5 fbelow table) read ‘explains for complains . 

Pace 149 line 13 (below (aide) delete ‘one’. 

Page 149 line 13 para 138 add ‘and’ before ‘will . 

Pa^re 150 line 29 read ‘cbnbras’ lor ‘churas . , « 

Page 100 para. 147 line 14 read ‘little’ for ‘no, and for for o . 

Page 167 line 4, read ‘s’ after ‘statistic . 


2-644 



( 2 ) 


Pajre 107 lino 13 (bolow tnble) reufl *at* for the first ‘in’. 

Page 107 para, 149 line 10 read ‘Vacant’ for ‘waste’. 

Pago 108 line 25 road ‘to’ for ‘for’. 

Pago 109 para. 150 line 18 read ‘has’ for ‘would soon be’. 

Page 169 line 4 (below table) add ‘married’ before ‘females’. 

Page 170 lino 34 road ‘upon’ for ‘npto’. 

Pago 171 Vwu'. 7 (below table) read ‘widowers’ for ‘widow’. 

Pago 172 lino 8 (bolow table) road ‘early’ for ‘earlier’. 

J^ago 172 lino 21 (bolow table) add ‘diminution’ after ‘.slight’. 

Pago 189 [lara. 170 line 8 road ‘maximum’ for ‘ mixmum ’. 

Page 190 lino 2nil below table read ‘excessive’ for ‘successive*. 

Page 190 last lino road ‘and 30 females’ after the second ‘females’ ; 
after ‘ 1921 

Pago 192 last para, lino 6 from the bottom add bracket after the figures. 
Pago 20!) lino 42 road ‘ comj)arablo ’ for comparabe ’. 

Pago 204 line 20 read ‘central ’ for ‘ my 

I’ago 205 ])ara. 185 line 5 road ‘sway’ for ‘ awaj 

Pago 205 para. 185 lino 14 read ‘ not’ heforo ‘supporting’. 

Pago 207 lino 21 read ‘ females ’ for ‘ female ’. 

Pago 207 para. 187 lino 17 r<‘ad ‘females’ for ‘female’. 

Pago 209 para. 190 line 4 (bolow rablo) read ‘w'omen’s’ for ‘womens’. 

Pag(‘ 212 f)ara. 194 lino 3 road 'over' for ‘our '. 

Page 216 para. 207 line 53 read ‘sarees’ for ‘sarces’ and ‘ sareo ’ for ‘ sarce ’ 
Page 216 para. 207 li?ie 36 road ‘ consists ’ for ‘ consits ’. 

Page 225 para. 240 lino 4 ‘ S. I.. 0. ’ for ‘ M. L. C. 

I’ago 250 para. 252 lino 14 read ‘the' for ‘my’. 

Page 250 para. 253 litio 29 road ‘hindrance's’ for ‘ hindoranccs 
Pago 250 ))ara. 253 lino 30 read ' light uj)’ for ‘ ponotrate ’. 

Page 251 para. 251 lim* 3 road ‘strength^ for ‘Main power’, 
page 254 para. 260 lino 34 road ‘result’ for ‘ results 
page 257 ])ar.a. 266 line 12 road ‘ cannot ’ for ‘can not’. 

Page 263 lino 33 road ‘our' for ‘ my 

Pago 266 )nra. 283 lino 18 road ‘Bombay* for ‘Bomhy’. 

Pago 267 ino 8 road ‘only a littlo’ for ‘only little’. 

Linguistic map should face page 282 and not 274. 

Pago 276. para. 287 line 2.5 add ‘a’ before ‘language’. 

Page 276 [)ara. 287 line 28 add ‘ in ' before ‘ wliicli 
Page 277 para. 288 lino 12 road ‘ morgui ’ for ‘ margni ’. 

Page 282 para. 289 line 8 read ‘are mostly’ for ‘ must be particularly’. 

Page 283 lino 3 delete ‘ pierced ’. 

Page 289 lino 45 road ‘t* for ‘c' in difforontiation 
Page 291 |>ara. 299 lino 27 read ‘table’ for ‘ toblc ’. 

Page 291 para. 299 line 32 delete ‘an’ bofon? ‘ unirnporlant 
Pago 292 line 7 road ‘religions’ for ‘castes’. 

Page 293 para. 302 lines 8 and 21 rea<l ‘chocolate’ for ‘chacolate*. 

Page 296 para. 304 line 41 read ‘compact’ for ‘compart’. 

Page 296 para. 304 line 4 from bottom read ‘mcmber.s’ for ‘member’. 

Page 297 line 2 read ‘.sainaji’ for ‘samaj’. 

Page 297 para. 306 line 4 read ‘Salat’ for Saalt'. 

Pago 299 line 22 road ‘party’ for ‘parties’. 


females ’ and semi-colon 
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